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Forev.or( 


^      This  material  has  ...een  reproduced,  not  merely  to  publicize  the  rail- 
lo  road  freight  traffic  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements, 
••-  for  these  may  be  changed  overnight  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  forces^  some 
-^   unpredictable  and  others  which  should  probably  have  been  foreseen  in  this 

study;  but  to  indj.cate  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  major  problems  which 
:^   our  rail  transportation  system  must  face  during  tne  next  six  or  eight 
months,  and  to  make  available  to  other  Government  agencies  and  transpor- 
tation groups  the  tables  and  analysis  of  comi.iodity  movem.ents  vriiich  fol- 
low.- 


The  study  makes  no  definite  su--^gestions  re^^arding  construction  of 
locomotives,  freight  cars,  or  rail  facilities  of  any  kind,  but  merely 
indicates  some  areas  where  car  siiortagcs  or  congestion  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur. No  proposals  have  been  made  for  governmental  cr  private  action  to 
curtail,  restrict,  or  in  any  way  control,  rail  freight  traffic,  although 
^dgorous  action  will  undoubtedly  be  needed  to  relieve  some  of  the  criti- 
cal situations  now  developing. 


■jf 
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It  ±s   estimated  that  Class  I  carriers  v/ill  handle  7l6  billion  ton- 
iiiles  of  revenue  freight  in  1943  or  appr ordinate ly  12  percent  more  than 
they  carried  in  1%2.  This  represents  a  considerable  leveling  off  from 
the  sharp  increases  of  traffic  re£;istered  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is 
expected  that  revenue  ton-miles  in  the  first  quarter  of  194-3  will  be  ap- 
proximately 29  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  1942, 
but 


Uii^ 


re after  the 


-iT* 


rate  of 


increase  should  decline  rapid3-y  with  ton- 
miies  m  tne  J..as'G  quarter  of  the  year  on].y  6  percent  higher  than  the 
total  for  the  loiTth  quarter  of  1942. 


1  —  _•  ^  j-1^^  -|  ^  „j. 


The  leveling  off  of  traffic  v/ill  not  resu1-t  from  any  decrease  in 
length  of  haul — for  the  latter  is  expected'  to  increase  mar;:edly  during 
the  year — but  from  a  volujie  of  goods  offered  for  rail  transportation 
only  slightly  greater  than  the  tonnage  of  freight  carried  in  1942.  It 
is  estimated  that  revenue  tons  of  freight  originating  on  Class  I 
carriers  will  exceed  that  handled  in  1942  by  less  than  5  percent. 


Analysis  of  expected  commodity  movements  indicates  that  some 
increase  may  be  expected  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  and  animal  pro- 
ducts moving  by  rail  5ji  1943,  with  the  largest  tonnage  increases  in  the 
grains  and  grain  products.  Among  mine  products,  shipments  of  coal  and 
coke -will  be  at  least  12  percent  greater  than  :Ln'1942,  'but  not  much 
change  is  expected  in  the  tonnage  of  iron  ore  handled  by  the  railroads. 
Loadings  of  forest  products  have  dropped  substantially  in  the  first 
months  of  1943  and  are  not  ejipected  to  regain  the  level  of  1942  ship- 
ments. Among  manufactrres,  substantial  increases  will  be  registered 
by  chemicals  and  explosives,  petroleujn  products  and  military  ordnance, 
equipment  and  impedimenta.  Because  of  the  expected  drop  in  construction, 
cement,  aggTogatcs,  and  other  tujildinr  -materials  \illl   move  in  considerably 
reduced  quantities.  Garloadings  of  revenue  freight,  as  reported  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  a.ro  e:q3ectod  to  decline  by  from  5  to 
6  percent  for  the  7/0 ar. 


Car  requT.rcmonts  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated tonnages  of  freight  shipments  for  1943.  Those  indicate  increased 
demand  for  box,  open  top  hopper,  flat,  refrigerator,  stock  and  tanic  cars, 
decreased  demand  for  ;^ondola  and  covered  hoppers.  The  largest  increases 
in  requirements  are  for  stock.,  tanl<:  and  refrigerator  cars^  heavier  load- 
in;^  will  probably  reduce  box  car  requirements  to  1942  levels.  This 
analysis  does  not  talce  into  account  two  important  factors: 

(1)  Flexibility  in  the  use  of  equipment,  that  is,  the  shifting  of 
commodities  from  one  type  of  car  to  another,  and 

(2)  Turn- around  time  of  equipment. 


METHOD 


The  procedure  lollov/ed  in  this  study  has  been  to  compare  production 
figures  furnished  by  vai*ious  goveriiinont  agencies  and  private  associations 
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xrlth   rail  shipments  as  indicatod  by  the  comodity  reports  issued  quarterly 
by  the"  Interstate--  Cbmr;.e!rce-  GonniisslDn,  ,  The  coijipC)sition  of  the  various 
classes  of  railroad  freight  has  "in  each  insthnct^  been  analyzed,  parti- 
cular reliance  being  placed  upon  the  information  available  in  the  one- 
day  traffic  studies  nadc  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  The 
tonnages  of  revenue  freight  originated  in  1941  and  1942— and  in  some 
cases,  in  1940— have  Bean  compared  -Yith  statistics  of  production  and 
stoc'is;  diversion  and  other  changes  in  distribution  have  also  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  analysis  of  traffic  data. .  Requirements  for 
car  equipment  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  expected  tonnage  and 
the  use  of  car::,  reported  in  the  ODT  one -day  studies. 

Although  information  on  the  average  haul  of  individual  freight 
iter-is  is  meager,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  estimate  ton-miles  for  the 
various  commodity  groups  reported  in  the  study  of  the  Federal  Coordinator 
some  years  ago.  Finally  the  more  important  commodity  classes  v/ere  broken 
dorm  by  quarters  of  1943  on  the  basis  of  information  as  to  their  probable 
movements  dxiring  the  year,  and  quarterly  figures  of  revenue  tons  and 
revenue  ton-miles  r^ere  estim.ated. 

i 

esti?.;ates  eg,  reveiius  frbigxit  TRAFFIC    ■         ■ 

M''{pim^-  Ton-Miles 

It  is  estimated  that  ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  will  reach  7l6 
billion  in  1943,  a  12.2  percent  increase  over  the  63o  billion  ton-miles 
hand]-ed  in  I942I  For  the.  first  quarter  the  increase  is  estimated  to  be 
29  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1942;  this  margin  of  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  to  12.3  percent  in  the  second  quarter  and  to  6.5  per 
cent  and  5.1  percent  respectively  in  the   last  tv:o.  quarters  of  the  year. 


Revenue  Ton-IIiles 
1941  1942 


1943_ 


First  Quarter 
Second  Quarter 
Third  Quarter 
Fourth  Quarter 

Total 


101,373,401 

109,360,294 
132,647,817 

475,053,310 


132,026,606 

150,120,054 
173,737,9S0 

174  9 1<-''  '^.^iQ4 
638,069,44^ 


170,500,000 
177,500,000 
185,000,000 
183  9  OOP , OOP 

716,000,000 


Seasonal  fluctuations  should  not  be  as  marked  as  in  past  years 
because" of  the" constancy  in  output  of  war  industries  a.nd  because  the 
agricultural  harvest  \;ill  not  have  as  much  effect  upon  total  production 
as  in  past  years.  Comparison  v/xth  the  monthly  pattern  of  past  years 
indicates: 


(1) 

(2) 


The  f.irst  quart- ir  of  1943  is  abnormally  high. 

The  .fall  peal-:  does  not  e:diibit  the  sharp  rise  experienced 

in  other  years. 


(3)  The  decline  in  revenue  ton-mileage  after  October  is  not 
as  abrupt  as  in  previous  years. 
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xRcvonuc  ton-milos  have  boon  reported  by  tho  Inter  state  Comnerce 
Comnission  for  the  first  t-o  nonths  of  1943.  The  figures  are  55  12 
billion  ton-miles  for  January  and  54.42  billion  ton-miles  for  February. 
No  total  for  March  has  been  reported  by  the  Cominission;  but  comoarJson 
of  March  frei-ht  revenues  and  net  ton-miles  v/i th  similai^  statistics  for 
Marcn,  1942,  indicates  that  the  March  ton-milcago  will  aD-Toximete  61 

."^*^u??'  ^^^"^  '^"^-^  ^^^"^  ^''   ''"'^■^^1  ^^°^"  '^''^^^  ^^^   quarter^  170.5  billion, 
slightly  more  than  29  percent  above  the  132  billion  reported  for 
January-March,  1942. 

It  is  believed  that  traffic  in  the  first  quarter  of  1943  lias  been 
aonormally  hioh  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Large  movements  of  grains  have  resulted  from  the  carry-over 
01  last  year»s  bumper  crops,  from  marketing  of  grain  by  farmers  and 
relocation  q£   grain  stoc!;s  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  Bituminous  coal  production  was  maintained  at  a  rate  of  12  02 
million  tons  a  week  during  the  first  13  weeks  of  the  year,  comDared'to 
11.05  million  tons  averaged  in  the  first  13  v/oeks  of  the  year,  an 
increase  of  8.7  percent.  Carloadings  of  coal  durinr.-  the  first  13  creeks 
V7cre  o.l  percent  above  1942. 

(3)  Movements  of  J.ivestoc^:  and  coke  were  also  greater  than  in  1942 
The  increase  in  ccrloadin^s  for  the  first  13  weeks  was  12.9  ^Dorcent  for 
the  first  and  6.3  percent  for  the  second. 
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It  is  bcliovod  that  rovonuc  ton-milcasG  in  194.3  v/ill  not  climb  at 
the  same  pace  as  in  194.2  because  of  these  factors: 

(1)  Nev;  construction  is  exp^ctu^d  to  be  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  194.2  level.  Dollar  value  of  construction  projects  came  to  ^13,250 
million  in  194-2;  tlio  total  for  1943  is  estimated  at  07,500  million,  a 
decline  of  more  than  4.0  percent  (Building  Materials  Branch,  Statistics 
Division,  WPB).  March  cement  shipments,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
r-ines  wore  off  20  percent  from  March,  1942,^  in  April  the  decline  below 
1/42  was  14  percent.  Even  greater  decreases  in  cement  shipments  arc 
o:!pccted  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.   (See  Cement  under  l^ianui'actures 
ana  Miscellaneous).  This  is  an  indication  that  shi-om^nts  of  sand  and 
gravel,  stone,  brick,  tile,  and  other  building  materials  may  also  be 
expec-oed  to  fall  substantially  below  last  year's  levels. 

(2)  The  late  opening  of  the  lake  season  has  reduced  the  expected 
uonnage  of  iron  ore  shipments  almost  to  last  year's  level.  The  laJcc 
quota  for  1943  is  91  million  long  tons,  as  compared  with  92  million  long 
tons  for  1942.  Some  additional  production  is  ex-^ected  of  Eastern  magne- 
tite and  western  ores, 

(3)  Under  normal  growing  conditions  the  grain  crops  and  other 
agTicultiU7al  crops  will  lo  smaller  tlian  in  1942  vThorc  farm  production 
was  carried  on  under  unu-ually  fine  weather  conditions. 

^  (4)  Ixirg^  withdrawals  from  inventory  occurred  in  1942,  withdrav/als 
whicn  cannot  be  duplicated  in  1943  because  stocks  are  generally  lower. 
This  IS  true  of  steel  products,  lumber,  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  and 
many  other  agricultujral,  animal,  forest  and  manufactured  products. 

(5)  The  large  increase  in  shipments  of  war  material  will  to  some 
G:rtcnt  oe  canceled  out  by  decreases  in  movements  of  civilian  goods. 

(6)  In  1942,  a  considerable  tonnage  was  diverted  from  coastwise 
shipping  and  mtercoastal  movements  to  thu  inland  carreers,  chiefly 
the  railroads.  Diversion  was  particularly  great  in  the  case  of  oil, 
coal,  lumber,  steel  products  and  canned  goods.  The  petroleum  tanl^  car 
movement  into  District  I  alon.  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  -increase 
m  revenue  toii-miles. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  shifty  from  coastwise  and  inter- 
coasoal  shipping  to  the  railroads  has  already  taken  olace.  The  Panama 
Canal  nas  ooon  closed  to  cargo  ccjrrying  vessels  since  Februarv,  194.2, 
and  a  major^part  of  the  traffic  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Coasts^movea  inland  in  1942.  Shipments  of  coal  from  Hamilton  Roads  bv 
i.id.waoer  declined  nearly  40  percent  in  1942  and  it  may  be  Dresumod  that 
ohey  will  aecline  still  fvrther  in  1943-  Also  no  oil  tanlcers  may  bo 
luit  in  the  East  Coast  service  hy   the  cnC.   of  the  year.  However,  the 
total  yolume  of  coastwise  shipping  is  novr  so  low  that  diversion  of  even 
a  considerable  part  wouJ.d  not  add  unduly  to  rail  ton-miles. 
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The  lat^  oponing  of  olio  Lalijs  has  cut  down  on  tlij  task  of  th:;  rail- 
ways in  onu  respect  and  added  to  it  in  othurs.   Iron  ore  shiDments  from 
thG  upper  LaVe  mines  r/ill  not  be  any  hir-her  than  last  year— in  fact,  the 
quota  nov;  stands  at  91  r.iillion  Ion;-  tons,  a  million  less  than  last  year's 
record  of  92.08  million  tons.  Fulfillment  of  this  Quota,  hovrever.  v/ill 
moan  crov^dinc  some  ::,rain;  limestone  flux  and  other  commoditi..3  off  the 
Lalces  ajid  onto  th^  railroads.  Apparently  too,  if  the  large  imports  of 
vrheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  from  Canada  are  realized,  they  i;ili  have  to 
come  jji   largely  by  rail.   Only  the  speedy  completion  of  the  16  nev/  boats 
v;ill  enable;  the  Lahe  carriers  to  match  last  year's  1.37  billion  ton-miles 
ox  freight  (estimated).  But  even  if  the  same  amomit  of  traffic  is  handled 
on  -one  La::cs,  part  of  the  additional  requirements  for  transportation  in 
the  Lal:es  region  uill  have  to  be  shifted  to  the  railroads. 


^  ^/^^-"^  ^'-^   pipeline  capacity  has  been  expanded  so  that  an  increase 
o±   3t>   percent  in  tlie  ton-miles  of  petroleujA  and  petroleum  products 
carried  by  tlie  pipe  li]ies  may  be  c::pectod  in  1943,  this  v/ill  not  ta^:-e 
any  burden  from  the  railroads.  Rather  it  -ill  be  necessary  to  keep  an 
average  of  70,000  tan!:  cars  in  the  East  Coast  service  tliroughout  the 
year  to  supplem..nt  the  pipe  lines  and  meet  troi.iendously  expanded  petro- 
leum roquiroments  for  t^ie  East  Coast  and  for  export. 

Koyr  much  tonnage  -m  be  diverted  from  truck  to  rail  movement  in 
194^  IS  higlily  problematical.   In  1942  truclis  lost  traffic  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  cases  of  numerous  agricultural  and  animal  -oroducts  (see 
Proaucts  of  Agriculture  and  Animcils  imd   Froducts  v/ithin)  and  in  the 
cases  oi^coal,  forest  prodi^cts,  steel  products  and  other  manufactures. 
Fi^rt^.jr  diversion  from  motor  carriers  rj.ay  be  expected  for  the  above  com- 
mocities  anc.  for  othern  as  shortages  of  labor,  ec;uipment  and  parts  con- 
oinue  to  develop.  Nevertheless,  the  present  rate  of  truck  operations 
ineicao^s  lifcle  ch..ngo  from  1942,  except  in  the  case  oi:   Icss-than-car- 
lo-o  traffic  v^hcre  the  restoration  of  former  rail  rates  is  likely  to  shift 
a^subsLantial  tonnage  to  the  railroads.  All  told,  ton-miles  of  inter- 
city motor  carriers  have  been  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Civilien 
Requiromonts  at  103  percent  of  1942;  and  signs  of  unusually  heavy  shifts 
oi  oonnage  from  truci:;;  to  rail  carriers  are  still  lacking. 

^      It  should  be  pointed  out  that  very  little  account  has  been  taken  in 
ohis  3-Guay  of  tne  possible  effects  of  future  governmental  action.   Such 
acoion  may  affect  transportation  airectly,  such  as  orders  dosimed  to 
res-orict  cross -hauling  and  other  forms  of  excess  transoortation.  Some 
reauction  m  ton-miles  of  sand  and  gravel  may  result  from  government 
ciior-cs^-oo  curtail  long  hauls  of  aggregates;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at 
least  rive  percent  of  th.  beer  traffic  ./ill  be  eliminated  by  restriction 
of  mar-ct  areas.  Savings  in  the  transportc.tion  of  other  commodities  such 
us   cau-tic  soda  and  molasses  are  negligible  as  compared  uith  savinPs  vrhich 
might  result  from  plans  for  zoning  coal  noi7  ujider  discussion. 

o  ^  '{''^^^'^'  i-  -Iso  the  possibility  that  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  Office 
01  Dcicnse  Transportation  further  restr.Lcting  the  operations  of  truc^^s  or 
coorc.inaoing  truck  air'  rail  carriers,  a  possibility  ^/hich  has  been  ignored 
ey  this  study.  ^ 

Neither  hav.  possible  changes  in  r-t..s  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  been  considered. 
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Kor  has  it  been  possible,  to  wgiRh  ful?.y  the  indirect  effects  upon 
transportation  ox  sovcrnmcntal  pric,  -nd  ciistribution  policies.  During 
the  coming  yo  ir  nany  chan  :..s  in  proc^uc tLoji  and  ranrkttini  controls  v-m  be 
maae,  some_of  ^hion  -.ill  undoub t.dl;,  i..fxu..nec  th .,  dcmnnd  for  trai:nport- 
.lon..   Limiy.,.t:_or  o^-V^vl    frequently  fail  to  adjust  prod  action  to  demand:' 
or.9  result  is  shi;.  .  nts  fi-CK  surplus  to  deficit  areas  which  tr-ans-ress  ' 
no;-,:,al  morketin:,  2.r;  =  s.  .lationing  and  shifts  to- unrationed  iter.isr  --ice 
c.,.ror-ols  and  other  .overr.iriental  action,  -.Mil  certainly  ..ffect  the  oresent 
patT:e:-n  o.  oistrioution,  but  the  influence  of  these  factors  uoon  ton-miles 
<:::    iTajiht   is  havn    go  iT,ea:'ure. 

^  .:■  should  ,f.  pointed  out  again  thao  this  study  applies  only  to  cai- 
loa-.  •.aipments.   /.h_le  it  is  true  that  these  shipments  represent  more  than 
^^,^^l^^f  f  '■^-   ^-raffic,  changes  in  tr^nd  of  less- than-carlot  business 
^al...  xi.ely  have  a  pr.cnc.nced  -iftact  upori  tcn-;niles  in  l^yl;2.  As  the  result 
-^   r,-...en.  rate  e,c-G:.0!.s,  ^ass-than-carJ.ot  saxpments  for  the  oast  several 
jWseVr.  r:£.ve  riser,  ro  i,,<,t  year's  levels,  and  the  railroads  may  -cqnjr«  a 
larrer  portion  cf  t-d,s  competivlve  business  than  they  enjoyed  last  year. 

'-i  ■rv^l'^f^^''  i^   -^' -  ^  \be  poin.  .2d  o:it   that  with  one  er.ception,  these 
.T.ures  are  estir.at.-j  a   .;hat  the  railroads  will  be  called  uooA  to  carry; 
rn  or.her  Y-orJs,  they  are  traffic  ex,.ectations.  Only  in  the  case  of  oetrcl- 
e-in  ano  petroleum  products  h»~s  ine  estimate  of  ton-  and  ton-miles  be»n 
baseuapon  Lae  probable  capaei .y  of  the  railroad  system.  It  is  oossible, 
mdeea  Probable,  vhat  lack  of  capacity  vail  restrict  shipments  of  vfneat, 
coat  perishables,  and  other  frei.jnt  and  that  nany  movemerts  mil  be  de~ 
-ayed.  For  r,,iere  ire  signs  th;,t  our  capacity  to  handle  frei  -ht  Trill  be 
.er..ously  .a^ced  Li5  zhe   last  s-'x  months  of  I9I13  and  in  two  imoorLant  sec- 
torrp-..n  t-.e  „6st  ind   at  the  iov/er  end  of  the  Lakes-may  oerhaos  be  over- 


The  estimate  i.:;  mado  tntt  revenue  tons  of  freight  ori  rtnatin-  on 
Class  r  carriers  in  I9]  ^  -111  be  Liss  than  5  per  cent  above  the  1/uOh   mil- 
lion  -Gons  on  anated  in  i,l;2.  Specifically,  analysis  of  the  indikdual 
commodity  classes  included  in  the  rail  classification  indicates  that 
revenue^tons  of  frei,*t  originated  by  oiass  I  roads  mil  be  approximately 
1,136  mill-.on  tons  in  I9I3,  an  increase  of  2.3  oer  cent  over  191^2.  This 
estima  .e  is  cased  upon  inforn-jtion  received  from  the  Deoartment  of  iv^ri- 
'^t^.\}f   ^^\^;^^'  °^^  '^^^'^'    ^^he  Office  of  Price  .-dministration,  the  Of- 
l^J^'J  ""^   transportation,  the  -ar  Production  Board,  other  Govern- 

mental agencies,  anc  mdustr.el  associations.  The  soured  of  inform^Mon 

xf.Tof^'^'?^  ':°''  !^f  .c-'^'^s  »nder  discussion  in  the  nart  of  the  study  en- 
G...tled  i-malysis  of  P.ailr.--.:,d  i're5ght  Commodities. 

Suinmari7/ing  the  various  product  groups,  it  mav  be  said  that  the 
largest  porcenta  '.e  increases  take  place  .n  anticipated  shioments  of 
agricultural  and  ajiimal  products,  i«iile  a  decline  estimated  at  13  p«r 
cent  IS  preaicted  for  products  of  forests,  rractically  ho  change  in 


O 


/ 
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loadings  of  mine  products  is  shoi/'m  in  the  table  and  only  a  5  per  cent 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  manufactures  nnd  miscellaneous.  The  require- 
ments picture  by  connodity  .^rou.s  if  as  lollov/s  for  the  three  years, 
19iil,  191^2,  and'lylO.  (See  Table  I  for  tonna:^es  of  indimdual  classes.) 


Group 


I  Products  of  Agriculture 

II  Aninals  and  Products 

III  Products  of  Mines 

IV  Products  of  Forests 

V  -'anufactures  and  Iiliscell. 


19U1 

100,172,666 
I6,8l0,lli9 

68U,li33,639 
71,539,939 

336,603,030 


19h2 

117,316,390 
20,619,^62 

SOU, 577, 132 
8Ii,57C,uI|2 

376,5^,328 


19U3      19U3/19U2 


■%  Chancre 


131,666,000  /12.2 

22,63ii,000  /  9.8 

812,719,000  /  1.0 

73,316,000  -13.3 

395,^95,000  /  5.0 


Several  important  assumptions  have  been  made  in  the  computation  of 
the  191:3  estimates  of  ori^^inated  tonnage  ;i'hicn  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

(1)  One  of  these  is  an  estimated  bituminous  coal  production  of  6l5 
million  tons.   Ihe  estim.ate  of  the  Solid  Fuels  Administrator  is  600  mil- 
lion tons.   Hov/ever,  production  durin;.:  the  first  quarter  of  t^iis  year 
averaged  m.ore  than  12  rdllion  ton?  a  I'^eek,  9  .-^r  cent  c?bove  last  yearns 
avera-je  for  the  first  quarter,   Lrbor  difficulties  have  interrupted  this 
rate  of  minin:;  and  may  reduce  operations  still  further,  but  if  a  weekly 
output  of  12million  tons  can  be  restored,  it  is  evixlent  that  annual  pro- 
duction rill  be  substantially  in  excess  of  6OG  million  ton.^.  Altnough 
labor  conditions  are  still  too  unsettled  to  drav/-  aiiy   conclusion  on  this 
point,  it  may  T^^ell  oe  that  the  estimate  of  [;05  million  tons  of  bituminous, 
coal  to  be  ori  -j  n?.ted  by  Class  I  carriers  is  too  lov.'. 

(2)  Another  major  assumiption  made  in  this  study  is  that  construction 
vdll  decline  bv  30  Der  cent  below  19['2 .   This  i-as  the  estimate  of  the 
.Ruildin-  ?^aterials  Division,  ''.'P3,  and  of  other  _-;rouos  in  touch  r.lth  the 
construction  pro-ram.  Accor^^i  n^'ly,  cement  shipm.ents  have  been  reduced  to 


^C  o 


er  cert  of  19l;2,  sand  and  gravel  shipments  to  6(^  .:er  cent  of  19U2, 


crushed  stone 


to  65  »3er 


cent  of  19h2:  estimated  losdin-rs  of  brick,  build- 


ing tile,  furnaco  slag,  artificial  stone,  roofin.^  and  ctiier  building 
materi  als  have  been  reduced  by  amounts  ranging  from  20  to  1;G  per  cent  be- 
lovr  19U2 .   Up  to  this  point  cement  snipmients  have  declined  by  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  and  shipments  of  buildi.n;^  materials  m^ay  hold  up  better  than 
the.  estimiates  i-vould  indicate. 


(3)  Class  I  carriers  may  well  handle  ..greater  tonnages  of  sulfur  and 
phosphate  rock  than  have  been  estimated.  Since  the  time  v^hen  ohese  com- 
mod*it'is'.s. ■*•  v/ere  studied,  ne^=^'  ciforts  have  been  made  to  stoclqjile  sulfur, 
oarticularly  on  the  "est  Coast;  and  the  production  ^,oal  for  superphos- 
phate has  be'-T  increased  from.  12  to  13  million  tons  to  meet  added  ferti- 
lizer  requiremients.  It  is  too  early  i:c  say  i-hat  the  effects  of  these 
actj  ons  ■'^ill  be, 

(u)  It  is  believed  that  the  figure  of   116.5  mj.llion  net  tons  of  iron 
ore  to  '-e  m^oved  by  rail — assLOuin/  91  million  long  tons  of  ore  ^"iH  be 
carried  on  the  Lakes — needs  no  correction  at  this  tim.e. 


\ 
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(3)  LumVjcr  production  and  shipments  muy  shov/  deci'dcd  Improvement  in 
the  next  fey;  months.  Lc-sp-itc  the  fact  th.^t  carloadirgs  of  forest  prod- 
ucts in  the  first  17  v:eeks  wer.?  lU  per  cent  below  last  year,  lo^gin'.^  and 
savmill  operations  h-vc  picKod  up  st::ad:Vly  in  the  past  several  weeks. 
The  Office  of  Leferse  Transportation  estimgtes  an  increase  in  carloadings 
of  forc-ist  products  for  Jure  over  the  same  month  of  19U2.  Continued  im- 
provement in  this  area  would  make  the  estimated  decrease  of  13  per  cent 
in  shipm'ents  of  forest  products  too  extreme. 


However,  even  if  the  estimated  tonnages  of  coal,  sulfur,  phosphate 
rock,  buildin-^  materials,  and  lumber  have  to  be  raised  at  a  later  date, 
the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  19U3  estimate  v/ould  hardly  exceed  1;0  mil- 
lion tons,  and  the  nev/  total  of  l,Ii/6  mJ.llion  tons  would  not  exceed  the 
1.9li2  fi^re  by  more  than- 5  per  cent. 


REVEhUE  TONS  CRI'lINATSD  BY  ^^UARTERS 

A  quarterly  breakdown  of  the*  IjLj  re-/enue  tonna.^e  estimates  was 
m^de  for  the  90-odd  classes  of  freight  reoresenting  more  than* 98  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  Class  I  roads.  The  breakdov.Ti  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  seasonal  pattern  of  previous  years,  information  se- 
cured from  agencies  dealing  vlth  the  various  freight  items  and  reports 
on  first  quarter  shi^.ments. furnished  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  by  other  traffic  groups.  Comuarison  ;vas  also  made  with  the 
quarterly  estimates  of  the  regional  Shiopers  ^idv^'.sory  Boards.  These 
quarterly  figures  have  been  tabulated  and  are  to  be  found  at  th^  end  of 
the  study  (Table  II  ) . 

The  classes  considered  aggregated  1,1|16  mdllion  tons,  leaving  only 
26  million  tons  of  other  commodities  to  be  distributed  by  quarters.  The 
resulting  breakdovTi  for  19li3,  as  com;.:'ared  v.lth  quarterly' shipments  of 
19lil  and  19)42,  is  as  follows: 

Revenue  Tons  (C.L.  Traffic) 


19hl 


19U2 


F^'rst  quarter  2l|6,c9i,2u2 

Second  quarter  287,9l;6,191 

Third  quarter  3li8, 311, 633 

Fourth  quarter  326,610,3^7  ' 

Total   1,209, 559,  ii23  l,ii03,707,395 


2R6,5%a98 
358,^6,852 
391, 259, 5W 
367,37)1,797 


19U3 

%   change 
19U3/19U2 

32^,000,000 
371,000,000 
385,000,000 
356,000,000 

+13-1 

+;  3.5 

-  1.6 

-  I4.I 

l,li36,000,000 

+  2.3 

r 

Should  the  revisions  in  tonnages  of  building  materials,  coal,  sulfur, 
phosphate  rock,  and  lumber  discussed  aoove  be  found  necessary,  the  effect 
would  be  to  raise  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year.  Even  \^^.th  these 
revisions.,  ho-'ever,  it  is  unlikely -that  the  tonnage  of  carload  shipmtents 
originated  by  Class  I  carr;]  ers  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  i^lll  be 
very  much,  higher  than  that  originated  in  the  last  half  of  19l!.2.' 
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REVENUE  TONS  "and  T0N-:/ILE3  BY  CQ?g;ODITY  :1RCIJPS 

Average  Haul 

No  recent  and  reliable   ti^es  on  the  aver3::<e  haul  of  Dartlcular  com- 
noditiesby  Class  I  roads   ai-e  available.     The  only  knorm  worksheet  on  this 
subject  IS  contained  in  Appendix  A  of  the  Freight  Traffic  lieoort  of  tne 
reoeral  Coordinator  (193U),    and  covers  1932  traffic.     This  study  found 
\X  n^''^^®  ''^'-^  °^'  ^^^  -^eisht  originated  by  Class  I  railroads  to  be 

In  the  saiDe  year  (1932),   Class  I  railroads  ori;^inated  6a6, 223,000 
tons  of   xrei^ht  and  handled  23ii  billion  ton-miles  of  frei^-ht  traffic, 
lae  ton-mile  firare  represents  hauls  of  cars  ori:;inated  by  Glass  TJ  and 
Class  HI  roads  as  well  as  of  cars  terminated  by  the  latter  roads.     Kever- 
tneless,   dividing  the  tons  of  originated  frei-ht   into  the  ton-miles  fi-ure 
gives  a  figure  of  362.0?,    only  9  miles  higher  than  the  true  average  haul 
ox   tonnage  originated  by  oiass  I  roads.     The  true  figure  for  avarice  haul 
of  all  rail  freignt   is  found  by  dividing  ton-miles  of  all  railroads  by 
tonnage  originated  (cr  terminated)  by  all  the  carriers. 

All  available   statistics  indicate  a  considerable  len 'theninr  in 

f^urf  of^Sp"",*"^  It^^  ^°  "'^^"'      '°'  ^^'^1  ^'^^  Comrrdssion  reported  a 
l....ure  of  368. :,2  as  the  average  haul  for  oridnated  tonnage.      In  +b 

nr?L-n^f  ^  ton-miles  of  Class  I  carriers  {hlS  billion)   dixdded   by  their 
n'lS  frrf  t°™f''  ^''''°  '"--"■^■""^   ?''"'  *°  ^92. 7[^  rnile^  differenc"^  of  21, 
o^^^  ina^ed  o"''-^;'"'''  f''^'^^-     '"  ^''''^ '   '^'^^"""^  ton-miles  dixdded  by  tons 

°n  IVM        l,nl;:t    "\^""r'"''.r'°  '^°  ^'^-^^'•'^^'   '°''-'  62  miles  hi.her  than 
in  I9i,l.      Unfortunately,    ton-milr.s  ox    Class  II    and  III  railroads  ar^-  net 

yet  available,    so  that   tne  true  average  haul  could  be  calculated.      ' 

That  the  avera-e  haul  oi   cornr.iodlties   by  rail  will  incrpase  in  IQl-^ 
see.s  certain^     liore  nilitary  traffic,    the  Lou.in<^of  tonnage  o'4^ 
ports,   ^.ore   all-rail  coal  to  NeFEr  -l-rd    0.,^%  n^^ -'«^4-        -;^^^=^-^  ^^  f^ 
po^..  .^   ^u^    .v^.x    .        ^    --L^^^^t.v.i.1.  ..i^Lci   sad  tne    ..est,    a  larger  number  of 
cars  in  the  ^ast  uoast  petroleum  servi.ce,    and  a   i-prked  increa-e   in   ohi-. 
m.rxs   to  the   ...est  Coast  are  but   a  few  of   the   factors  which  v.nH   .m^h  nn 

Quart P-r  nf  irio        rp.  .      .        ^  -xx^x -.coe   01    ( d.  miles  Over  tne   first 

?he  Sse-ce  o-  ;..-    "^'/'  f^'*"'  *"'"''   "^''   seasonal  rise  occasioned  by 

^nt.   aoseiice  Oi.   snipments  of  a  ^(^re 'at.-=i     m-cz      -v,w  ^+.1-,  -,    ^  •      -, 

haul  corancditi.-.s.        '  -^.re.atus,    01  es,    and  other  relatively  short- 


Revenue  Ton-Idles  Divided  by  Revenue  Tons  Ori.dnated.    19)41-143 


I9I1I 

i4l0.9 
35R.6 
380.8 
liC3.1 


19)42 
lt5'3.8 

Iii4l.6 

hhh.3 
hlh.l 


Estimated 
1913 

526 . 2 

1478.14 

iiSO.S' 
S'll.oi/ 


"^  of  iun°-n'''%''"'n''^'?  ^'-^  ""'   ^^^"  ^'^^«*«^  "•  shioments 
of  buxldin.,  materials  .Recline  as  expected,  since  th.  latter 

are  essentially  short-haul  commodities. 
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statistics  reported  for  1932  traffic  bj   the  Federal  Coordinator,  the  one- 
day  studied  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  reports  of  the  As- 
soci.ation  of  American  Railroads,  and  data  furnished  by  various  G-overnment 
a;5encies  have  been  dra^ATi  on  in  an  effort  to  estimate  the  milea-^e  of  rail 
shipments.   It  should  be  remembered  that  the  19l|l,  I9I4.2,  and  "19[!.3  figures 
do  not  indicate  the  true  average  haul  but  only  revenue  ton-miles  diidded 
by  revenue  tons  ori^anated  for  Class  I  railroads.   (See  table,  p3.fiQ   12.) 

•The  comrr.odity  classes  which  comprise  the  various  groups  are  shov.m  in 
the  Appendix  (Table  m).   j^'or  the  major  irei -ht  items^'sucn  as  coal,  coke, 
wheat,  iron,  and  steel  products,  sam.ples  were  taken  of  the  cars  reported 
in  the  ODT  one-day  studies  and  an  average  mileage  figure  arrived  at  bv 
estimating  road  hauls  bctwe^:.n  orian  ar.d  destination  of  the  carsi.  The 
fi.^^urc  for  average  haul  of  sand  and  c;^ravel  ras  arrived  at  fron  statistics 
on.  the  May  study  furnisned  by  ODT.   The  avera-^e  haul  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  has  been  calculated  from  figures  of  carloadings  and 
car-miles  of  ;:hese  items  reported  by  A4R.  At  the  best,  however,  many  of 
these  averages  are  just  "g^t^sses"  and  may  be  from  10-20)<  away  from  ac- 
tuality. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  for  th--  moment  that  the  19ii2  estimates  of 
average  haul  and  ton-miles  are  accurate,  the  question  is:  Tliat  chan^^es 
may  be  expected  in  I9I43?  oincc.  it  vould  be  exceedingly  tedious  to  discuss 
individual  items  or  groups  of  commodi  +  i.^s  in  detail,  "the  most  significant 
chan-^es  in  average  haul  of  important  classes  of  railway  freight  will  be 
surrjTiarized: 


Coal  -nd  Coke  —  Additional  diversion  from  water  to  all-rail  m.cve- 
rfient  of  bitumj.rlous  coal  to  New'  England,  Canada,  and  to  '"'estern 
areas  will  add  to  average  haul.  So  v.lll  diversion  of  utility 
coke  from  residential  to  industrial  use.   On  the  other  hand, 
more  coal  will  move  to  the  steel  industry  and  to  other  metal- 
lurgical uses;  this  vdll  tend  to  reduce  the  haul.   On  the  whole 
an  increase  of  5-10  miles  seems  to  be  indicated.  ■  This  might ^ 
be  reduced  by  zoning. 

Q^GS  —  l^^^o  classes,  Iron  Ore  and  Mne  Products,  N.O.3.,  account  for 
more  than  90/c  of  the  tonnage  of  ores.  .  No  change  expected  in 
iron  ore.  'Lack  of  shipping  on  the  L-kcs  may  force  some  lime- 
stone used  for  flux  upon  the  rails  (see  later  discussion  of 
Products  of  ?;ines,  IJ.O.S.),  and  bauxite  and  aluminum  movements 
may  be  longer  (see  discussion  of  Ores  .and  Concentrates,  N.O.S.), 
but  over  all  there  should. not  be  much  increase. 


band 


,  Caravel,  and  Stone  —  Large  increase  in  haul  of  these  aggre- 
gates  in  19hcbec?.usc   of  local  shortages  and  urgency  (see'sand 
and  Jravel  and  Crushed  Stone).  19^3  construction  demands  v>rill 
be  lower;  field  offices,  have  been  asked  to  use  local  supplies. 
A  reduction  of  10  miles  has  been  estimated  in  average  haul. 
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"Mle  -'.nform-ition  on  the  average  haul  of  inr^ividual  comraodities  is 
meager,  it  rias  been  possible  to  nonstruct  a  tabic  shc^.vin:^  avera-^e  haul  of 
certain  commodity  s^roups  for  19ul,  19U2,   and  1913-  In  addition  to  the 

statistics  reported  for  1932  traffic  by  the  Federal  Coordinator,  the  one- 
day  studied  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  reports  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  and  data  furnished  by  various  acveiTiment 
agencies  have  been  draiArn  on  in  en   effort  to  estimate  the  milea^?e  of  rail 
shipments.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  19Ul,  19ii2,  P-nc"  'l§h3   figures 
do  not  indicate  the  true  avera^se  haul  but  only  revenue  ton-miles  di^/ided 
by  revenue  tons  ori^dnated  for  Class  I  railroads.   (See  table,  p'<fic   12.) 

•The  comi:>odity  classes  which  comprise  the  various  groups  are  shovm  in 
the  Appendix  (Table  III),  r'or  the  major  freight  items  sucn  is  co^l,  coke, 
v/heat,  iron,  and  steel  products,  samples  were  taken  of  the  cars  reported 
in  the  ODT  one-day  studies  and  an  .average  mileage  figure  arrived  at  bv 
estimating  road  hauls  between  ori^^in  and  destination  of  the  carsi.  The 
fi.:;^ure  for  average  haul  of  sand  and  .gravel  ras  arrived  at  from  statistics 
on.th'j  May  study  furnisned  by  ODT.   The  avera-;^e  haul  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  has  been  calculated  from  figures  of  carloadings  and 
car-miles  of  these  items  reported  by  PAR.     At  th^  best,  however,  m.any  of 
these  averages  are  just  '♦guesses'*  and  may  be  from  10-20)<  away  from  ac- 
tuality. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  1>'[!2  estimates  of 
average  haul  and  ton-miles  are  accurate,  the  question  is:  That  changes 
may  be  expected  in  19i43?  oincc..  it  vould  be  exceedingly  tedious  to  discuss 
individual  items  or  groups  of  comir.oditiGs  in  detail,  the  most  significant 
ch?.n---^es  in  avera  re  h^ul  of  imoortr^iit  classes  of  r-ilwav  freight  will  be 
summ.arized: 

Coal  -^nd  Coke  —  Additional  diversion  from  water  to  all-rail  m.ove- 
rfient  of  bitumi.rlous  coal  to  New'  England,  Canada,  and  to  '"'estern 
areas  will  add  to  average  haul.  So  vdll  diversion  of  utility 
coke  from  residential  to  i.ndustrial  use.   On  the  other  hand, 
more  coal  will  move  to  the  steel  industry  and  to  other  metal- 
lurgical uses;  this  vdll  tend  to  reduce  the  haul.   On  the  whole 
an  increase  of  5-10  miles  seems  to  be  indicated.  •  This  might 
be  reduced  by  zoning. 

Ores  —  Tv;o  classes.  Iron  Ore  and  Ivdne  Products,  N.O.3.,  account  for 
more  than  90%   of  the  tonnage  of  ores.  .  No  change  expected  in 
*   iron  ore.  'Lack  of  shipping  on  the  L-kcs  may  force  some  lime- 
:         stone  used  for  flux  upon  the  rails  (see  later  discussion  of 

Products  of  Mines,  M.O.S.),  and  bauxite  and  almiinum  movements 
may  be  longer  (see  discussion  of  Ores .and  Concentrates,  N.O.S.), 
but  over  all  there  should  not  be  m.uch  increase. 

Sand,  ..jravel,  md   Stone  —  Large  increase  in  haul  of  these  aggre- 
gates  in  19U2becnuse  of  local  shortages  and  urgency  (see  Sand 
and  travel  and  Crushed  Stone).  19^3  construction  demands  v/ill 
be  lower;  field  offices,  have  been  asked  to  use  local  supplies. 
A  reduction  of  10  miles  has  been  estimated  in  average  haul. 


ESVEi-^^E  T017S  A^ID  TON-MILES  0?  CAELOiiD  FgHIGHT,    19Ul-lt3 

(Class  I  Carriers) 


No. 


1. 
2 

3 

u 

5 

6 

7 
g 
9 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

lU. 

X  ;  • 
16. 
13. 

19. 

2D. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

2U. 


Commodity 
C-rou^  — / 


Revenue  Tons  Ori.g;inated  (OOO) 


19^1 


19U2 


50.1^6    5S.639 


19U3 
65.523 


Revenue  Ton-Miles    (000,000) 
l^Ui  IQU2  IQU3 

17,050  21,110  2U,2UU 


/* , 


13,052 
5.570 


Bulk  grain  & 

siTgpr  beets 

Other  cereals       19^315 

Cotton,    '^eySitdo.r.lUn 

Perishables  11.^79 

I^ive   rnimals  8,Og6 

Ani  mal  -  T»r  oduc  t  s  .  6 ,  5^1 
Misc.  farm  TDrod. 22,^72 
Coal  ^:  coke  UlQ,51R 
Ores  lSS,i3^ 

Sand,  stone  ^-  •  79.1'^^ 
gravel 

"^ulf^^r  ^'  s^^l- 
furic   acid 
Veg .   6:  pn.    oils 
Iron  <?-  St.   -)rod.Q3,10? 
Other  metals  U,020 

Petroleum  ^  69,323 

TDetr.   r)rodncts 
Forest  X)roducts   71»0^-+7 
AD-oliances  l6,1^5 

Bldg.  m.aterials  37,55^ 
Mfd.   foods  21,7^2 

Paner  (?-  "oa.  ^r .  11,6^7 
Chem.icals  2,275 

Text .    ^  leather 
Glass  &  tile 
Mi  s  c  e  1 1  an  e  oils 

Total  1, 

!_/  As  listed  in  Freight   Traffic  ReiDort   of  Federal   Coordinator,   Ar)T)endix  A 

2/  Reported  "by  the  Federal  Coordinator 

37  Estimated  revenue   ton-miiles  divided  ^y  reveniip    tons   orig^'nated. 


1.010 

^,217 
72.915 


23. 

231 

i3, 

710 

13, 

175 

9, 

893 

?, 

233 

27, 

083 

!+71, 

,166 

17^, 

M'f 

117 

,7UL 

I'* 

,of>i 

■(^, 

,120 

106 

,272 

,U8U 

!^\. 

,813 

s- 

,050 

Ik 

,06-. 

Uo 

,950 

2  ■ 

.772 

12 

,-27R 

6, 

,9=0 

1 

,5^U 

U 

,q?0 

^S 

,00', 

1.^05 

,707 

27. 

886 

6. 

692 

13, 

931 

10, 

900 

9, 

221 

32, 

113^ 

53? , 

016 

1^5, 

.537 

78, 

,^qK 

15 

,Q10 

1, 

,ko7 

10'^ 

,R87 

k 

,6^3 

,    87, 

,<^75 

72 

,810 

lU 

,685 

31 

,Oqg 

27 

,102 

12 

,110 

12 

.U^5 

1 

,888 

■S 

M^ 

10^^. 

,176 

i>35 

,857 

11. 

lok 

2, 

917 

?i, 

f^Ol 

), 

■7^  '^ 

.     ix 

1 

3c^,: 

7, 

IQ5 

11, 

562 

lU:', 

330 

37; 

7 

.2^3 

2 

Mn 

2 

►  590 

2Q 

.  7QR 

!i 

,100 

27 

,7?Q 

•36 

,qUI; 

lU 

,692 

11 

.26^' 

1^ 

.9S0 

7 

,2^6 

-    1 

M2 

697 

2 

,UU6 

V9 

,g22 

^75 

,060 

13, 

U7U 

3. 

i^22 

2U, 

QOl 

>  1 

639 

9, 

221 

1^, 

7^1 

17U, 

331 

UL, 

7UU 

12, 

Of^O 

3, 

,0Q3 

2, 

Q38 

3'^, 

,78Q 

li 

,6'3 

•73, 

,636 

Rp: 

,^73 

1^ 

,222 

1^ 

.333 

22 

,756 

S 

,'^02 

u 

,872 

1 

,16U 

2 

,"558 

65 

,ool+ 

63g 

,06g 

16, 

313 

3, 

>^13 

26, 

330 

^  1 

322 

10. 

UU5 

20, 

^^-35 

2'^!^, 

"^28 

^7, 

312 

7, 

^'q 

3, 

,500 

3 

.71'^ 

Lo, 

.123 

5> 

.203 

95, 

,893 

V^, 

,01514. 

1I+ 

,098 

10 

.573 

23 

.307 

8 

.^11 

10 

,329 

1 

,U07 

3 

,2U8 

81 

,257 

71'^ 

,898 

J.vprage  Haul    (m.iles) 


1932^ 

14.1^ 

lQl.2^^ 

19^3- 

275 

3U0 

360 

370 

^02 

5 '^5 

^80 

5?^5 

U03 

U75 

510 

510 

1,U26 

1,^10 

1,300 

1,^Q0 

h.C,C 

f^Uo 

h70 

5S0 

Of^^ 

1,100 

1,120 

1,12^ 

U2I 

RQO 

620 

630 

319 

350 

370 

3^0 

19S 

2U0 

?^^> 

PRt; 

^h 

qp 

no 

100 

1/ 


1^^ 


IQO 


220 


220 


3^2 

Ii.<r, 

-80 

^10 

•   2^1 

320 

365 

3^0 

Q20 

1,^20 

l,oUo 

1  ^oko 

3UC5 

I' 00 

QOO 

1,090 

^3 

525 

6^0 

660 

7?U 

910 

oliO 

q^O 

23^ 

300 

350 

■^Uo 

510 

735 

850 

8-^0 

5U6 

620 

700 

700 

^75 

625 

700 

830 

625 

690 

735 

7U5 

Uqg 

580 

600 

600 

U79 

680 

•"  7^0 

780 

Av.  353  Av.  393  Av.  U55  Av.Uq8 


• 


t 
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Miscell.-^neous  —  This  represents  largely  one  class  (Manufactures  and 
I.Iiscellaneous,  N.O.S.).  In  this  are  grouped  military  equipment, 
ordnance,  impedimenta.  Vithout  question  there  vdll  be  Ionizer 
movements  of  these  items  in  19k3.     Avera^^e  haul  of  feed  (see 
?'anufacturee  -nd  Ivriscellaneous  N.C.S.)  vdll  probably  increase. 

Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products  —  Carloadings  and  car  miles  statis- 
tics of  AAR  indie -te  -n  average  haul  of  about  1|00  miles  in  19)41 
and  a  jump  to  9OO  mi.les  in  19l|2,  resulting  from  movements  into 
District  I.  At  present  average  haul  is  around  1,100  mjM(-:s,  but 
shorter  hauls  from  new  pipeline  teminrls  may  brin^-  this  dov^i 
to  1090  for  the  year. 

Forest  Products  —  L-^rge  incre-^se  in  average  haul  in  19l|2  because  of 
diversion  of  lumber  from  P.-n-ma  Canal  and  pulpiiood  from  coaat- 
-  wise  and  Lr-ke  movements.   No  change  expected  in  I9I13. 

Bulk  Grain  and  Su.j:ar  Beets  —  Greater  all-rail  haul  of  -rains  in  19l|2 
and  19a3  because  of  shortage  of  Lake  carriers  and  increased  re- 
quirem.ents.   In  19l:3  sugar  beet  crop  will  be  smaller:  beets  are 
short-hnul  commodities. 

Miscellaneous  Frrm  Products  —  average  distance  of  these  xoHucts  hps 
been  lengthened  by  increased  shipments  of  dried  beans  rnd  pePS 
and  of  dried  fruit,  all  lon,^-haul  com.modities.  Diversion  of 
^rf  f^  ^%   rf''/°^'^"  ^?^-^^^   i'^om  coastwise  to  l^nd  movements, 
^^^   X  \  \   ^-'''■^^  ^^^"^   imports  vail  be  increased  in  19li3,  ^^iii 
add  to  haul.   Many  imported  fertilizers  are  also  movin-  greater 
distances  by  rail.  ^  h^^^^^^i 

Chemic^  --  L'^rgest  sin^a.  item  here-explosives-is  predominantly 
long-h-ul.   Rem--kabl.  increase  in  19U2and  19^3  shipments. 

Apali^nces  --Increases  in  volume  ..nd  distance  of  shioments  of  mili- 
tr:ry  vehicles  and  repair  p^rts  will  tend  to  len-th.n  h-ul. 

Iron  -nd  Steel  ProHucts  -  Gre^-er  movements  of  these  oroducts  to 

shipyards,  to  export,  and  particularly  to  thr  ^^est  Coast,  li  11 
add  to  -verage  mileage. 

Perishables  -  Diversion  from  bo-t  increased  the  aver:^.^e  h^ul  in 

191^2.   TrPffic  shifted  from  trucks  in  19l|2  -s  chiefly  short- 

. ;  In  19U3,  lurther  diversion  from  boat  and  from  truck 
v'oulc  tend  to  lengthen  haul,  as  mil  r.currin:^  market  short- 
ages. liovGver,  fewer  shipments  from  California  .-^nd  more  from 
Florida  -r^  expected  to  offset  any  tendency  for  -^n  increase 
in  average  hiul. 


CAR  TURT'-APQJinj  TILJE 

Turn-around  time  m-y  be  defined  r^s  the   aver-.ge  nuiuber  or  d.-.ys  betv^-ecn 
lo'-dings  per  -ctive  cfir ,     It  is   -  r.n..ction  of  the-   rite  of  use  of  c?.rs 
r-'thGr  than  the  volume  of  -.Drk  performed  per  c^ir.      Turn-around  tim..  is 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors— lording  and  unloading  time,    time  in 
transit, .  empty  car  movements,    to  name   only  a  fo-^i. 

There  have  been-  a   number  of  complaints  from  shippers  dm-in^  tlie- 
early  months  of  YJh3  that  turn-around  tim-.  h-s  increased,    -nd  th-t  it  is 
taking  more  days  for  cars  to  reach  consignees  th--n  in  previous  years.      In 
p-rticul-^r,    shipments  to  the  racific  Co-st  were  said  to  re:  qui  re' twice  as 
much  time   to  reach  their  destination  as  in  19l;2. 

Statistics  availr^ble  on  the   subJL.ct  confirm  statements  that  turn- 
around  time,    -nd  especi'lly  transit  time,    has  been  increa3in^     C-rloads 
of  steel  plates  loaded   out   of  m.ills  in  thtj  Pittsburgh  are^.   -nd  consicrned 
to  shipbuilders  in  Richmond,    California,    averaged  17.25  days  in  transit 
in  J-nu.ory  19u3.      In  J-nuar:y   19ii2such  shioments  v^ere  received  within  10 
days  in  the  morning   after  the  date   of  orir^ination.     . 

Calculations   of  err   perform.ance  by  the  Traffic   Section  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Requircmc,ntsand  by  the  Office  of  Defense.  Transoortat ion  in- 
dicate that  turn-around  time  as  compared  ra  th  the   record  of  previous 
ye-rs  has  been  increasing  since , the  beginning-  of  the  war.      These' comouta- 
tions  are  made  on  -n  active  car  basis:      th-t   is,  .thu  n-omb-.r  of  surolus 
and  bad-order  cars  is   s^ibtracted  from  the  number  of  cars  or  lines  of 
Class  I. railroads,   to  d.:termi2v:  the  quantity  of  cars  in  active  use.      This 
figure  IS  divided  into  the  number  of  carloadinr^s  in  the  s-me  week     ,dv- 
ing  c-rloads  per  active  car  p.r  week.      The  result  is  then  -ivided'into 
{  days   and  the.  computed  figure  is   th.  turn-around  time   of  c-rs   for  th-t 
period. 

A  better  index  of  turn— round  tim.  is  obtained  if  non-revenue  load- 
ings are  t-ken  into  consideration.      All  non-revenue  loadim^s  ar-  not  re- 
ported,  but  the  AAR  does  publish  total  carlo^dings  of  coal,   rrvrnue   md 
non-revenue  (Form  CS-S3\).      Th.  .veckly  average  coal  loading's  reported 

A.4R  (Form  CS-^l^A).      This  method  of  compu.ting  turn-around  tim^^  of  c4 

o^tu^^'o/'  """T"  f  ^,:^r/^-^--^^      (1)   It  furnishes  a  more  compfete 
picture  of  car  demand:    (2)  Since  the  reports  of  active  cars  on  IJn^  in- 
clude cars  ^ngaged  in  non-revenue  service,    .  more  accurate  rel'^tVor^  of 
d^Jf 'n     ^'''i'  Pf  ^ctiv.  c^r  is  ^^chieved.     .Comparison  of  the  ^.^   in- 
dices for  tne  .irst  four  months  of  19h3  indicHos  that  the  use  of  ^ver-^se 
mSs  J^^!-:/-^-^-^^^  .xaggerates  turn-ground  time  ^j  ^bout  tw^I     ' 

Average   Turn-Around  Time  (Days) 


January 
February 
March 
AdtII 


Revenue  Loadin^^'s 


18. 57' 
1.7  Ji5- 
17  3h' 
16  .9U 


Revenue  Loadin.--s  and  Non- 
Revenue  Coal 


17  .68 
16  .53 
16  ,37 
16  .GO 


\ 
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lir.  H.  R.    Gardner  of  the  Traffic  Section,  Office  of  Civilian  Require- 
ments, has  prepared  a  table  shovrin^  turn-around  time  of  revenue  and  non- 
revenue  cai^s  for  the  period  January  19li2-April  19h3,   ^vhich  describes  in 
iHir eater  detail  the  metliod  of  computation. 

Average  Total  T.eekly  Carloadings,  Carloadings  per  Active  Car 

Turn -Around  Time  per  Active  Car 

1   '       2  3  h  5 


Year 
Month 


19li2 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

I-,^ay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Av.  Total 
.'eekly  Car- 
Loadings  l/ 


Av 


iictive 
Cars  on 
Line  2/ 


806,625 
^^17,721 
833, h28 

881, 6ha 
860,568 
887,008 
869,201 
911,681; 
916,825 
9iil-'.,l6l 
850, 2a6 
7U6,299 


1,781,979 
1,798,328 

I,8l2,li85 
1,833,693 
1,815,917 
1,83)4,767 
l,81i2,95C 
1,863,388 
1,885,2514 
1,915,969 
1,908,850 

l,887,5lli 


Av.   Car loading 
Per  V~k.   per  Act 
Car  on  Line  3/ 


Av. 


Ti-i 


'urn -Around 
Time 
(Cays  per  load)  h/ 


.1527 
.U5)i7 
.U598 
.U80H- 

.li705 
.I183I; 
.u7l6 
.u893 
.1663 
.h928 

.395)1 


15.  a6 

15^39 
15 '  22 
lii .  % 
IU.88 
lU .  Ii8 
lli..8u 
I4.3I 
U.39 
111 .  20 
1^.72 
17.70 


19a3 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr  . 


7U3,6C2 
806,592 
813,685 
830,159 


1,877,736 
l,90li,338 
1,90,3331 
1,896,893 


•  3960 

.Ii236 

75 
u376 


.1l2 


17.68 

16.53 
16,37 
16.00 


i/  Total  revenue  carloadings,  excluding  coal,  but  including  revenue  and  non- 
revenue  coal,  locided  at  mines.  Source:  C.S.  -  53A  and  C.S.  -  5UA  of 
A.A.R. 

£/  Calculated  as  follovj-s: 

1.  Cars  on  line  (railroad  and  private)  -  average  three  consecutive  re- 
ports of  A.r-. .R.,  form  C.S.  -  60A 

2.  Less  cars  undergoin  •  or  a^^aitin^  repairs  (railroad  and  private)  - 
average  three  consecutive  reports  of  r.A.R.,  form  C.S.  -  6OA 

3.  Less  average  daily  car  surplus  (railroad)  average  vfeekly  fi-rures 
reported  in  form  C.S.  -  5)iA 

1/   Column  2  divided  by  Column  3 

£/  The  number  of  days  in  a  ?/eek  (7)  divided  by  Colum.n  h. 
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This  table  indicates   a  narlzed  le':^,'3rthening  of  the  average  nunjer  of 
days  between  loauin^^s  Tor  the  firsc  tuird  of  191x3   rs  comuared  vi  th  txhe   same 
period  of  19'42. 

Days  Between  Loadings  of  Revenue   "reight  an J 

Igon-Re venae  Coal  Cai-s 


•> 


January 
Februmv 
March 
^.nril  •■ 


19li3 


17.7 
16.5 

l6o  0 


19h2 

i5>.l4" 

15.^ 


;i   Increase 


Ih. 

7. 

i 

7, 

9 

o 

■■6. 

•'^ihat   has  caused  turn--around  tirae  to- increase  in  this  fashion?  The 
most  frequently  heard  oxDlanatic/:  is  ohat  weatlier  condi-cions  y:ere  bad, 
creating  congestion  in  ;yards  and  on  the  line,  "liile  this  condition' may 
have- been  trm.  of  January,  it  c^;rt:inly  does' net  -xplain  the  oercentage 
increases  re;Tistcred  in  Fobraar;^',  March,  an^  April. 

'There  is  evidence  that"  coaxes. ion  m  yaids  an^^  alcn^^'  main  lines  exists 
independent  of  weather  condiGions.   .■-  -^reat  deal  o:''  this  congestion  is  lo- 
cated on   .vesterxi  roads,  the"  latest  example  boin::  the  Santa  Fe,  which  at  one 
time  had  westbound  freight  backed  up  t,g  ;::.arilLo,  Texas.  Insufficient  yard 
and  track  capacity,  inadequate  sidir-s,  labor  and  motive  oo^rer   shor cages 
have-  resulted  in  many  delays  on  western  reads,  particularly  in  handling  the 
rising  tide  of  cfirs  consi^^ned  to  the  i^aclfic  Cokst.  Recently  the  Associa- 
HS^'^  of  Americaji  Failrojds. placed  an  embargo  ujon  westbound  sh^' pments  o^^ 
otner  than  government  traffic  unoi:.  the  trlnscbntinental  carriirs  had  de- 
livered to  eastern  connections  the  large  accnmulat:*  on  of  ■  era^otios  Tt.icb  had 
been  piling  up  in  their  western  yards.  3om.e  iicoern  roads/"  such  as- the 
Pennsylvania,  have  also  shewed  signs  of  sloiving  dor.-n  on  freight  de"' i /er-^*  es 
from  time  to  time. 


Tnere  is  reason  to  believe  that  heavi.er  leading  of  cars  requires  more 
time  for.  Ipaaing  and  unloading.  Despite  the  efforts  of . shiDp-rs  tc  fill 
up  the  cars  and  of  receivers  to  emoty  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  despite 
demurrage. charges  and  penalties,  B.n6   desoite  railroad  action  to  cut  dov^n  on 
car  detention,  the  requirement  to  load  cars,  especiallv  box  cars,  m.ore 
heavily,  mil  increase  loading  and  unloading  ti^ne.   Nor"  ^vj  11  shortap--^  o^ 
labor  help  th..  situation. 

Another  factor  tending  to  increase  turn-rrcund  time  is  the  constant 
lengthenin<^  of  average  haul.   This  has  not  so  imoortant  an  effect  upon  run- 
ning time  as  It  has  upon  the  number  of  connections  and  switchings  that  have 
to  ^^^rnade   .verage  haul  of  carload  shipments  increased  more  than  13  per 
cent  m  1^1,2  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  19h3   is  estimated  nearly  16  per 
cent  above  tne  first  qu'.rter  of  19h2.     -^iie  this  quarter  of  l^lO^s  weighted 
by^the  volume  of  petroleum  tank  car  movements  to  the  East  Co-^st,  1^4  ^er^- 
tam  that  average  haul  for  the  entire  ye-ir  will  be  higher  th-i  n  19^2  Ts^e 

turn-fround'um^^^^       f^^"^'^  Consequently,  little  hope' exists  Lt^ 
turn  arouna  time  ior  the  entire  year  of  ly/J  will  not  be  substantially 
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greater  th-n  in  1912.  This  an-^.lysis  does  not  consider  the  possible  effects 

of  action  to  decrease  loading  and  unloadin,s  time,  or  speed  up  the  ret^arn  of 
empties. 

R.iILRO.:D  FREIGHT  REQUIREMSNTS 
.'.BY  TYPES  OF  CViR  EQTJIEMSNT 


General 

.in9.1ysis  has  been  made  of  the  various  classes  of  revenue  freight  in 
terms  of  the  types   of  crxs  required  for  their  transportation.   Tonnages  of 
revenue  freight  loadings  i-rere  distributed  to  car  types  according  to  the 
breakdo^^m  reported  in  the  ODT  one-day  studies,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or 
t^o  commodities  where  the  breakdown  appeared  to  be  unrepresentative.   In 
this  fashion  tonnage  requirements  ^vere  tabulated  for  box,  flat,  open  top, 
and  covered  hoppers,  gondolas,  refrigerator,  stock,  tank,  and  other  cars. 
(Table  V  shOYis   equipment  use  oy   commodity  groups.) 

This  procedure  is  subject  to  the  following  criticisms: 

(1)  It  is  assumed  that  the  car  uses  reported  in  the  one-day  studies 
are  ^  true  picture  of  equipment  use.   ''liile  for  the  larger  classes  of  frei^^ht 
the  picture  is  probably  fairly  accurate,  it  may  not  be  so  for  lesser  freight 
movements.  Inspection  of  several  items  reveals  some  curious  car  uses-  for 
example , 

55  per  cent  of   tomatoes  in  stock  cai^s  on  Scptc  28 
1-2  per  cent  of  sheep  and  hogs,  double  deck  in  box 

cars  on  Sept.  28 
Some  flat  cars  loaded  with  anthracite  and  bituminous 

coal 
Covered  hoppers  carrying  railroad  ties 
Fig  iron  in  covered  hoppers 
1  per  cent  of  the  passenger  automobiles  in  hoppers 

Th..re  is  some  question  whether  an  increase  in  coal  production  is  an 
increase  in  flat  car  requirements.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  freight  and  secure  r  comparison  with  19li2,  such  an  assumption  had  to 
be  made. 

m=,r  J"^^   ConsiderPble  flexibility  in  car  use  exists.  Gondolas  and  hoppers 
may  be  used  almost  interch^.ngeably  for  the  transportation  of  mine  products. 
Shippers  .vxll  substitute  refrigerator  end  stock  cars  for  box  cars  ^nd  such 
substitution  on  the  empty  back  movements  of  reefers  and  stock  cars  has  been 
encouraged.  Tank  car  commodities,  e.g.,  kerosene,  may  be  barreled  "^nd 

L  Sfh  r'?v.^^  V^'-     ''°^.'-'^''  ''   °"^  ''''  °'   '^^^^^P-'"*  -.ill  compel  fhU-ts 

(3)  Changes  in  the  composition  of  a  class  make  it  difficult  to  cstimp+o 

Xr^'n  It'^'-^^'Vl''      ■"'^■*'^'"  '"^  '""'^^^^y  °'   -utotrucks  .re  li.ht  ;  McSs 
vAiich  can  go  m  end-door  box  cars,  medium  trucks  .yhich  c^n  go  in  box  c^r^  or 
gondolas,  and  heavy  trucks  which  require  flat  cars.   :n  o^efLll  i ncrc  'e 

doi:r;;;d"?i;r;Ssf  ^^^ "°  '^''°™^^^°"  ^^^  ^^°  -^^^^-  -^^  ^^  ^^- 
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The  nijTiad  ite.ns  includad  in  Clc.ss  701  traveled  in  the  follov.ln.T  equip- 
mert  on  May  2?  and  Septemoer  26,  19^2:  box— 80.2  per  cent;  flat— 3'  Per 
cent^  gon'''ola — 7  per  cent;  hopper — 2.I.'-  per   cent;  refri^rerstor — !.;>  per   cent; 
stock — .1  ^er  cent;  tank— 6  ptr  cent:  other— .C^  osr  cent.  It  ma^^  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  mil.  be  s-iafesxantial  incre?.?es  in  military  equipment 
in  I9L3,  requirinf^  additionEl  flat  cars  and  gondcaas.   On  the  other  hand, 
tne  output  of  many  civilian  commodities  moved  in  box  cars  vdll  decline. 
Consequently,  some  adjustment  fo^  these  differences  must  be  uade:  it  v\ra3 
decided  to  jXve   flat  cars  6  per  cent  o!"  701  in  19U3,  gondolas  12  per  cent, 
and  reduce  .uox  car-  requirements  to  Ih   per  cent  of  tne  tot:al,  leaving  the 
other  percent a:5e3  unchanged. 

.  (h)  The  analysis  does  not  take  into  account  car  turn -aroimd  time. 
Just  as  ton-miles  is  a  better  index  of  traffic  t  .an  tons  ori^jinated,  so 
car-miles  is  a. better  index  of  car  requirements  than  originated  tonna^^e. 
Car-da- s  is  a  better  Index  th^an  iitner,  for  it  takes  into  consideration 
all  the  factors  affectin  .  car  use  and  turn-aroUxK'  time. 

(5)  Because  of  differences  in  loading  of  cars,  tonnage  originated  ^111 
not  necessdrily  indicate. the  demand  fc."  cai^s.  For  example,  -leca^me   of 
loadinc/  differences,  a  h   per  cent  increase  in.^^ox  car  tcnnpge  may  take  as 
many  cars  as  a  6  per  cent  increaje  in  cpen-top  car  tcnn^ge   Heavier  load- 
ing mil  tend  to  reduce  carloadings,  particularly  in  box  cars. 

Despite  thesi  defects  in  procedure,  the  analysis  does  throv;  some 

light  upon  the  use  of  ci^rs  and  cai-  reqmrements  for  19i43.  In  terms  of  the 

product  groups  reported  '^;y  the  Interstate  Commf rcc  Commission^  car  use  in 
19li2  Yras  as  lollo^^^s:  • 

Per  Cent  of  Tons  Originated  o.y  Product  Group s  and  Car  Types  (19U2) 

Products  of  Animals  <ic  Products  Forest  Ilfres.  a  Total  All 
Type   of  Car  Agriculture  Products  of  Mines  Products   Misc.  Commodities 


Box  82,9 

Flat  .1 

Gondola  5.0 

Hopper  (O.T.)  .6 
Hopper  (C.T. 

Refrigerator  11.1' 

Stock  .1 

Tank  .1 

Other  .1 

'    Total  100.0 


19.2 

(1) 
1.5 

a 

37.2 

36.7 

3.3 

looTo 


e.o 

.  *i 

.  -I- 

23. d 
6I4.1 

.6 

(1) 
.1 

3.3 

(1) 

100.0 


5^.9 
23.6 

16.1 

(1) 
(1) 

.1 
100.0 


1.9 

21.0 

1.7 
1.6 
2.0 

(1) 

15.9 

(1) 

100.0 


29.0 

2.0 

19.9 

•3B.5 

.6 

2.1 

.7 

6.7 

(1) 

100.0 


(1)  Less  than   .03  per  cent,  ,  ,  . 

A  table  indicating. more  fully  the  use  of .  e-;uipment  b>v  com.modity  groups 
for  I9UI,   19U2,    and   19ii3  is   shorn  in  the  .-.ppendix  (Table   IV). 
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The  percentage  distribution  of  revenue  carload  traffic  according  to 
equipment  use  in  19Ul,  19u2,  and  1^113  has  '-een  estimated  as  follow; 


/\rQ  • 


Distribution  of  Revenue  Carload  Traffic  by  T^nDes 


•  of  E 

quipment, 

19i4l- 

•13    . 

19l|l 

19li2 

19I13 

Type  of  Car 

000  tons 

0/ 

.    ./o 

000  tons 

%    . 

000  tons     % 

3  ox 

350,372 

2^;.o 

ii06,827 

29.0 

li23, 358     29.5 

Flat 

25,072 

2.1 

28,3214 

2.0 

29,19h       2.0 

Gondola 

251i,287 

21.0 

301,663 

21.5 

285,207     19.9 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

U67,lil3 

2P).6 

531,33c 

liO.C 

551,702     3?. 5 

Hopper   (C.T.) 

9,a22 

.8 

1C,U38 

.7 

9,176         .6 

Refric^erator 

23,675 

2.0 

28,285 

2.0 

30,088       2.1 

Stock 

■  7,J427 

.6 

9,017 

.6 

10,073         .7 

Tank  . 

'71j4-l|i 

5.9 

87,172 

6.2 

96,  I48I      6 . 7 

Other 

■      ii50 

(1) 

557 

(1) 

552       (1) 

(1)  Less  than  .05  oer  cent. 


From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  60  oer  cent  of  all  freit^ht 
traffic  moves  in  open-top  cars,  nearly  30  per  cent  in  box  cars,  between 
6  and  7  per  cent  in  tank  cars,  2  per  cent  in  flat,  and  2  per  cent  in  re- 
frigerator cars.   Covered  hoppers,  stock,  and  all  other  cars  carry  less 
than  l.S  per  cent  of  carload  traffic. 


BOX  CARS 

Box  cars  represent  a^)proximately  35  per  cent  of  the  cars  on  U.S.  rail- 
roads and  carry  an  estimated  29  t^er  cent  of  all  railroad  revenue  freight. 
Agricultural  commodities  and  manufactures  comprise  nearly  tiiree-fourths  of 
the  tonnage  of  freight  carried  by  box  cars.  The  remaining  box  car  ship- 
ments are  made  up  lar.^ely  of  mine  and  forest  products.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1912  box  cars  carried  S2.9  per  cent  of  agricultural  item.s,  19.2  per 
cent  of  animals  and  products,  only  r   per  cent  of  mine  products,  57. 9' per 
cent  of  forest  products,  and  51.1  oer  cent  of  manufactures. 


Revenue  tons  of  carload  +:reight  originating  in  box  cars  in  19l;3 


are 


est-imated  at  i|23  million,  approximately  l;  per  cent  greater  than  in  I9I4.2. 
Tlie  distribution  of  traffic  for  the  various  products  groups  is  estimated  as 
folloy-s :        ' 


Commodity  uroup 

Products  of  .^.gri  culture 
Animals  and  Products 
Products  of  Mines 
Products  of  Forests 
Manufactures  c:  Mixc. 

Total 

Per  Cent  Chan^^re 


19lil 
82,OTH7600 

3,0111,100 

5/,  852,1400 

UO, 582, 800 

116,873.900 

350, 3  a, 800 


Revenue  Tons  Originated 
19u2 


97,35^000 

3,907,600 

6U,11U,000 

1:8,926,900 

192,li93,600 

I1O6, 827,100 

-I  16.1 


19li3  (est.) 
112,5977UOO 

lt,012,l|00 

66,336,liOO 

i;2,359,300 

198,P52,600 

U23, 358,100 
+  li.l 
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Tne  additional  tonn£;2:e  to  be  moved  by  box  err  in  19ii3  will  come  nrinci 
p.^lly  from  farm  and  maiiufactured  products j .  the  greatest' increase  in  require, 
nents  occurring  in  grains  and  grain  products,  and  in  the  transoortation  of 
explosives.  The  raost  significant  changes  in  requirements  for  box  cars  of 
individual  comiTiOditv  classes  are  listed  beloff.  In  19i|2  these  items  formed 
75  per  cent  of  all  freight  carried  in  box  cirs. 

Revenue  Tons  of  Selected  Comnodities  Loaded 
in  Box  Gars,  19i]2  and  I9h3    . 


Item 


(000  tons) 


"'heat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley  Sl   rye 

^'"heat  flour 

A^ill  products,  1,0. o.    (feed) 
Cotton 

Vegetable  oil,  cake  :£  meal  (except 
cottonseed) 

Products  of  .igriculture,  K.O.S. 

xjithracite  Coal 

Bituminous  Coal 

Iron  Ore 

Sand  and  Gravel 

Salt 

Phosphate  Rock 

Products  of  Lines,  N.O.S. 

Lumber 

Box  and  Crate  Material 

Products  of  Forests,  N.O.S. 

Refined  Petroleum  products 

Sugar 

Iron  ^t  Steel,   5th  Class 

Machinery  d  ;Joilers 

Cement 

Brick  i-  Ouildin^  tile 
'Paper  3oard 

•  Building  paper  and  roofing  material 
■  Glass,  Bottles,  ^  jars 

kanufactures  k   miscellaneous,  i  .O.S. 

Total 


Rf- venue  Tons  Originated 
19h2- 


17,ii3a 
3,li05 
5, 363 
9,21:9 

10, 95^ 
a,  152 
2,070 

G,6f\h 
3/259 
20,369 
h,123 
3,931 
3,59h 

h,33h 
16,260 

2^857 
2,678 
2,588 
hy  795 

5,373 
11,376 

2,353 
23 , 006 
6, 590 
3,970 
2,51|6 
3,028 
69,271 

307,105 


•  19  U3    ■ 

%  increase 

33.028 

+  35.0 

16,391 

-     6.0 

8/>;i6 

+  15.0 

6,167 

+  15.0 

12,023 

+  30.0 

12, 5"% 

+  15.0 

h,  079 

-     1.8 

3,105 

+  50.0 

9,1471 

+     9.1 

3, 553 

,+     9.0 

21,719 

+     6.6 

i*,267 

■  +    ii.O 

2,691 

-  32.0 

ii,132 

+  15.0 

h,  20J4 

-    3.0 

17,230 

+     6.0 

?3,676 

-  15.0 

2,670 

-.^..^ 

.     2,lSh 

-    l.o 

h,  555 

-  5.0 

5,500 

-I-     5.h 

11, 9h5 

+     5.0 

2,589 

•}•  10.0 

16,105 

-   3.0 

6,195 

.       -    6.0 

h,52S 

+  11^.0 

2,l6ii 

4  15.0 

3,936 

.  +  30^0 

75, 776 

i  18.7 

325,722 


+     6.1 
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Carloads 


^/Vhile  the  total  tonnage  of  commodities  loaded  in  box  cars  is  expected 
to  be  h  per  cent  greater  in  19U3^  the  number  of  cars  needed  for  this  ton- 
nage will  probably  be  less.  Heavier* loading  of  many  box  car  commodities 
was  attained  in  19li2  and  the  number  of  tons  per  car  for  these  commodities 
has  been  increased  by  ODT^s  General  Order  No.  18,  rhich  requires  loading  to 
maximum  marked  or  visible  capacity  except  in  the  cases  of  specific  items. 
The  trend  in  loadings  for  major  box  car  commodities  is  shoT/\Ti  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ table: 


Average  Loading  of  Selected  Box  Car  Items  by  Periods 

(tons) 


Commodity 


19U1 
Year 


l^Tieat  U6.9li 

Corn  U3.77 

Oats  33,37 

Barley  &:  rye  Ul.68 

7/heat  flour  26.32 

Mill  products  23,83 

Cotton  ^^ales  17.96 

Cottonseed  cake  25. 9U 

Sj:  meal 
Veg.   oil  cake  k  meal  26.23 

Dried  beans  St.  peas  'i1.ll 

Prod,   of  agri.^njaa  29.33 

Cured  meat  18.23 

Wool  lU . 98 

Hides  21;.  UU 

Salt  33.92 

Lumber  28.33 

Box  k  crate  mate.  22.92 

Sugar  3p.82 

Nails  g:  wire  26. $7 

Cement  39.1^1 

Brick,   common  39. U6 

Lime  31* 6U 

Autos  <Sc  auto-truck  I7.6I4 

parts 

Printing  paper  26.30 

Paper  bags  k  v/rap-  22.93 

ping  paper 

Glass  bottles  17.80 

fAf re s .  k  Hi  sc .   n .  os.  21 .  61 


19li2 


1st  Q. 

2nd  Q. 

3rd  Q. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

liS.a 

Ii8.87 

50.36 

50.01 

50.19 

50.75 

1^5.75 

ii7.29 

1;8.75 

I48.O8 

J48.ii2 

li8.09 

33.51 

35.69 

36.22 

36.73 

36.58 

36.65 

ii3.ll 

hi.m 

l;ii.60 

ii5.09 

ii5.50 

li5.66 

27.85 

29.98 

30.62 

30.63 

33.71 

35.35 

2U.92 

26.72 

27.12 

27.27 

30.82 

31-99 

20.23 

20. 6U 

17. 6U 

15.02 

17.  Ul 

18.38 

25.55 

26.23 

28.  U7 

29.02 

32.06 

33.59 

27.38 

28.93 

30.71 

31. 12 

3U.63 

35.13 

31.51 

33.28 

33.72 

3li.79 

38.96 

lil.U3 

28.61i 

28.  ll 

30.55 

37.80 

35.59 

33.76 

21.98 

2I1.96 

25.99 

28.35 

28.01 

26.  Ul 

15.78 

16.13 

17.05 

15.51 

16.72 

16.95 

26. 3U 

2ii.70 

2li.62 

26.08 

28.91 

26.81i 

3ii.l2 

35.71 

35.23 

35.91 

39.58 

I4O.17 

29. 8U 

29.61 

29.90 

30.95 

32.67 

3ii.06 

23.60 

23.10 

23,76 

2I4.U3 

25.72 

26.61 

3li.l47 

l;0.30 

38.91 

12.33 

li5.21 

U5.70 

27.00 

29.09 

29.55 

29.60 

31.90 

32.37 

k2 .  08 

li3.38 

U5.91 

I46.U2 

51.20 

52.97 

li0.U2 

h2.38 

U2.06 

2i2.U3 

liii.92 

ii6.38 

33.72 

33.36 

35.32 

37.12 

UO.IO 

12. 8U 

19.37 

20.65 

20.53 

21.51 

22.27 

22.68 

27.3li 

27.31 

28.71 

28 .  20 

28.81 

28.7li 

23.56 

2U.55 

21;.  85 

25.52 

29. 3U 

31.12 

18.22 

18.89 

18.92 

19.20 

22.66 

19.91 

22.I42 

23.56 

23.33 

23.71 

2U.95 

25.67 

Heavier  loading  of  these  and  other  box  car  commodities  may  be  expected 
to  continue  during  191^3,  although  perhaps  not  at  the  rate  of  increase 
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witnessed  in  19U2.  In  all  prob^;-)ility  fencer  box  c^rs  vdll  be  lor'.ded  in  19l3 
than  in  19h2.  . 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  "that  there  mil  be  ?  comfort::'ble 
margin  of  box  err  cap-' city  in  19U3.  .  Already  shorta-es  of  plain  ^^ox  cars 
for  v^heat  have' been  reported,  by  many  of  the  v.^estern  carriers..  The  worst 
shorta^^es  vrcre  rep  or  te'd  in  the'  middle  of  March,  ^'hen  large  quantities  of 
Viheat  were  bein^i  moved  to  nev'  storage  facilities  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  f armers  vere  taking  "advantage  of  good  v/he.-t  prices  to  mar- 
ket last  ye-ar^s  crop.  No  siiortagcs  have  been  reported  since  ;.pril  2U. 

. , J3ox  Car-Shorta,:3es 


^•.-   .N*.   •-■ 


7?eek  endint; 


Ko.  of  cars 


March  13- 
...  -20-. 

April  ,  3 

;o 

.17 
.2U 


■:':897 

I,a3U 

.  ii37 

.  -2149 

.111 

.  131 
■  .  10b' 


There,  is  some  question  as  to.  ^ti ether  these  fijur^s.  actually,  reflect  short- 
ages*,' The  Association  of  .^nerican  Railroads  asks  member  carriers  to  report 
car  orders  that  cannot  be  filled  vdthin  IjR  hours  of  delivery  time  asked 
for.  In  many  cases,  hoT/ever^  the  railroads  use.  their  oxm   .1ud^::ment  -as  to 
shortages  ajid' the  probability  exists  th-zt  more,  shbrtacos  occur  than  are 
reported.  ,      ,      .  - .   •  •  * 

The  surplus  of  bpx  c-^rs.  fell  from  39,^^28  for  the  vieek   ending  January 
16  to  15,656  ^or  the  Feek  endin.^  March  13,  and'has  since  risen  to  22,302 
for  the  week  ending  j^!.ay  22.  .  Because  of  heavy  ;rrain  movements  plain  box 
cars  were  more  affecti.':d  than,  the  auto  box,  ^nd  for  the  week  endin-.^:  llarch 
13,  a.  surplus,  of  only.  12,292.  pl-in  box  cars  w^s  reported.  For  'the  first 
part  of  19l42,.the  surplus  of.  all  box  c^.rs  wrs  never  less  than  20,5^^0,  and 
averaged  close  to  26,000.   ,      •,  - 

No  further  short^g^^s  are  anticip-^.ted  during,  the  second'- quarter,  and  the 
surplus  Yd  11  probably. remain. at  present  levels  or  increase  slightly. 

.      .      » 
Increased  demands  for  tr.jjisportation  of  agricultural  product'5  vdll  un- 
doubtedly draw  heavily  upon  the  supply  of  oox  cars  in  the  l?st  half  of  the 
year,  it  larger  number  of  cars  wlll.be  needed  to. meet- requirements  of  mills 
and  alcohol  distilleries,  feed  shipments  \\111  be  greater  than  in  19U2,  and 
to  this  traffic  will  \>e   added  fall  crop  movements.   The  19ii3  ■  crop  grain 
and  other  crops  will  prooa'^ly  not  be  so  large  as. they  w-re  last  year,  but, 
combined  vlth  expected  imports  of  grain  from  Canada,  they  should  draw 
heavily  upon  car  surplus. 
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.'imong  m-^nuf^-ctured  commodities,  movements  of  cement,  lime,  and  building 
materials  ivill  be  li'-^hter  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but  this  decline 
vdll  be  offset  by  increased  shipments  of  explosives,  truck,  tank,  and  air- 
plane parts,  and  other  military  ordnance  and  equipment.  Loadings  of  forest 
products  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in  19U2  throughout  the  year.  The 
estimated  increase  in  demand  for  transportation  of  mine  and  animal  products 
is  not  simificant. 


It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
shortages  of  other  equipment  vdll  compel  the  use  of  box  c^.rs.  Analysis  of 
commodity  movements  on  September  28  reveals  a  much  greater  use  of  box  cars 
by  animals,  mine  products,  and  manufactures  than  existed  on  May  27,  19U2. 
Addition-^l  shifting  from  open  to  closed  cars  may  be  expected  in  19ii3,  the 
shift  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  open-top  requirements  are  met  from 
the  existin;^  supply  of  cars. 

Ordinarily,  box-car  turn-around  tine  is  less  than  that  of  open-top 
equipment;  estimates  of  the  Traffic  Section  indicate  that  the  average  for 
box  cars  is  from  1  to  1-^  days  belor.-  that  of  other  equipment.  This  results 
from  the  follov/ing  factors:   (1)  average  haul  of  agricultural  commodities, 
building  materials,  and  other  box-car  items  is  less  than  that  of  other 
freight;  (2)  Box  cars  load  lighter,  enjoy  faster  movement  than  open-top 
cars;  (3)  Perishable  commodities  in  box  cars  are  loaded,  unloaded  T.ith  more 
dispatch  and  receive  preferential  treatment  by  the  carriers.  Ho^^^^ever, 
average  haul  maybe  expected  to  increase  for  these  reasons:   increased  ex- 
ports of  food  products  arid  other  items;  increase  in  ?ll-rail  haul  of  grains; 
greater  movements  of  explosives  and  ordnance;  ^nd  larger  imports  of  concen- 
trates, grains,  and  food.  In  .addition,  the  tendency  previously  mentioned 
of  heavier  loading  to  increase  turn-ground  time  of  car  equipment  ^aHI  ap- 
ply chiefly  to  box  cars. 

Sum.mary 

No  exact  appraisal  of  the  demand  for  box  cars  has  been  m-^de  in  this 
study  for  the  follov.ing  rensons: 

1.  The  extent  of  agricultural  requirements  in  the  last  half  of  19[t3 
cannot  be  forecast. 

2.  It  is  not  known  to  vhat  extent  heavier  loadin-;;  in  box  cars  will  af- 
fect requirements. 

3.  The  extent  of  shifts  of  other  comir^odities  to  box  cars  cannot  be 
estimated. 

h»   Insufficient  information  exists  on  average  haul  of  box-car  com- 
modities and  turn-around  time  of  eaui^ment. 

In  general,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  rdll  be  such  an  increase  in 
requiramxents  as  to  create  a  general  snortage  of  box  cars,  although  tem- 
porary and  local  shortages  may  appear  when   the  fall  crops  are  harvested. 
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FL'.T  c;jas 


Flat  cars  make   up  a  little  more  th.-^i  3  per  cent  of  ?11  frei;3ht  c-rs 
on  line  domestic  railroads,  and  cnrry  only  2   per  cent  of  the  tof^l   tonn.?.^^e 
of  revenue   freight- shipments.     Flat  cars   are   of  si^^nificance  In  the  trans- 
portation of  only  tv/o -commodity  .groups,   forest  products  and  m^niifacturus, 
c^rrylny  about  2li  per  cent  of  the  first  group   -ihd  less  than  2per  cent  of  the 
manufactures.     Tonnage  carried  of  other  products  and  product    -roups  is 
negligible.  .        '       ' 

It  is  estimated  th-t  in  19h3y  29,1^^^000  tons-  of  revenue  freight  Ydll 
be  carricci, by  fl?t  cnrs,  .^n  incre-se  of  3  per  cent  over  19U2.  TheVfollow- 
ing  t-'blc  shov's  estimated  requirements  by  commodity  >:^roups  for  l^Itl,  19[i^, 
^nd  19ii3.  •    '  .  . 


Revenue  Tons  Loaded  in  Fl-^t  Gars  -by  Commodity  Grouos, 


I9lil-a3 


Commodity  Group 

Products  of  .agriculture 
;inimals  ^:nd  Products 
Products  of  Mines 
Forest  products 


Revenue  Tons  Ori'^inatcd 


I9I1I 

107,878 

1^,122 

1,009,969 
17,518,535 


Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous  6, Ii31,  776 
Tptal  25,072,280 


Per  cent  chr.nge 


iyli2 

iih,9ko 

1,205,196 
19,979,ij60 

7,019,353 

28,323,790 
.    +  13.0 


19!i3  (est.) 


3U, 091 

ii,938 

885, 976 

17,1+23, 7I1I 

10,79^,857 

"  ■  I  1 1  I 

29,193,603 
+     3.1 


The  chief  changes  in  flat  c^r  requirements  may  be  easily,  summarized: 
(1)  Shipments  of  logs,    poles,   lumber,    and  pulpwood  idll  decline  from  10  to 
10  per  cent;    (2;  Lo.-^dmgs  of  ^th  class  steel  products,   machinery,,  and 

boilers  v;ill  increase  from  5  to  10  per  cent;    (3)  Shipments  of  trucks, 
jeeps,    tanks,    ?nd  other  combat  vehicles,    heayy^  guns   :^nd  other  ordnance, 
villi  more  thpr.  double  in  19li3.      The  f olloT.ln  ■■  ten  items,  representing 
89  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  in  fl?.t  cars,    indicate  major  ch.anges 
in  flat  c^.r  shipments: 


Revenue   Tons  of  Selected  Items  Carried  in  Flat  Cars 


Item 


Logs 

Posts  and  poles     •  • 
Fuel  r.Dod 

Pulpvood  (pulp  logs) 
Lumber 

Iron  a:  steel,  5th  class' 
Machinery  k   boilers 
Tractors  6t  parts 
^-utotrucks 

Manufactures  k   llisc.  (tar 
combat  vehicles,  guns, 

Tot^l  25,261i 


Revenue   Tons  Originated 

(000  tons) 

19ii2 

19it3  (est.) 

%  cfwngo 

10, 656 

9,590  ■  ■         ■ 

-  10.0 

1,116 

1,133 

-  20.0 

518 

li57 

-  11.8 

5,078. 

lt,265       • 

-  16.0 

1,851* 

1,576 

-  15.0 

1,320 

1,386 

+     5.0 

1,031 

l,l3li 

+  10.0 

lil8 

ii08 

-     2.I4 

3.85 

561 

+  ii5.6 

s,       2,588 

6,l^l4 

'    +137. li 

26,651; 


+  5.5 


■ ■:- -^.g.?--- 

..Ithough  only  a  3  per  cent  increase  in  the  tonnp^c  of  revenue  ship- 
ments is  shov/n  in  the  c'^lculDtiono,  it  v/ould  be  rash  to  'state  that  this 
represents  a  true  picture  of  flat-car  requirements.   pproximately .2*5  mil- 
lion fewer  tons  of  forest  products  may  be  carried  in  flat  cars  in  19h3j   but 
the  consequent  release  of  logging  cars  in  the  forests  T,\dll  not  necessarily 
assist  in  filling  requirements'  for  movements  of  military  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment at  Detroit  and  other  shipping  centers,  Mnny  of  the  loggin,:T  cars  have 
staked  bodies,  carry  light  loads  (average  for  logs  is  37.5  tons)  and  vDuld 
be  unable  to  handle  medium  -^.nd  heavy  tanks.   For  hep.v^^  tanks  73-ton  flat 
cars  are  required,  and  drop-end  gondolas  (50-ton)  may  be  used  for  medium 
tanks,  heavy  trucks,  and  other  vehicles. 

Only  a  few  shortages  of  flat  cars  have  been  reported  to  the  Association 
of  American  i^ailroads:   for  the  week  ending  April  17,  shortages  of  39  cars 
ivere  reported,  for  the  follomng  week,  37  c?rs.   There  have  been  no  short- 
ges  reported  during  May. 


Surplus  of  flat  cars  h^s  -^.veraged  -'.round  1,100  cars  for  the  first 
'months  of  the  year,  although  for  the  week  endin;?  Z.pril  17,  only  360  surplus 
flat  cars  were  reported.  For  the  comparable  period  of  l^h2  the  surplus 
varied  betw^een  1,600  and  1,900  cars,  reaching  a  low  of  1,U53  for  the  v:cek 
ending  ..pril  18,  19U2.'  Sporadic  impediment-^  movements  sometimes  draw  doT^-n 
flat-car  supply  in  various  sections,  but  usur^lly  only  for  -   few  days. 


:  '         Summary 

4  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  l,Ii52  nev'  flat  cars,  nlmost  all  of  them  of  thu  50- 
ton  typ-e,  v.ill  be  completed  and  placed  in  service  in  the  first  half  of  19U3 
(up  to  May  1,  979  had  been  placed  in  serv3.ce),  -^nd  "from  UOC  to  500  more  in 
the  last  six  months  of  tht  year.  Despite  these  additions,  it 'is  b'volieved 
that  the  surplus  of  flat-c(?rs  v/ill  continue  to  frll: 

(1)  Logging  and  s.^vmill  operations  shor^  signs  of  reviving  rnd  ODT  is 
estimating  about  thu  sam.e  numlfer  of  carlo-^ds  of  forest  products  for  June 
19)43  ^s  for  the.  same  montn  of  last  year.  Manynyf  the  logging  cars  are  not 
suited  for  other  movements; 

(2)  Shipments  of  trucks,  military  ve "nicies,  and  equipment  requiring 
use  of  flat  cars  ivill  increase  at  a  r-^pid  rate  in  the  last  h-?.lf  of  the.  year; 
these  include  impedimenta  movements  as  v.cll  as  factory  shipments; 

(3)  The  declining  surplus  of  gondola  cars  v/ill  make  substitution  of 
equipment  m.ore  difficult; 


•? 
/ 


(U)  .-ver-ige  h^ul  '^nd  turn-=-^rcund  time  of  fl^t  c-^rs  is  certr.in  to  in- 
crease with  the  grooving  volumx  of  milit-^ry  shipments.      Shipments  of  these 
items- to  the.pr^cific  CO'-st  will  p^rticul^.rly  lengthen  turn-'^round  time  be- 
cause of  the  distance  involved'  ^nd  congestion  in  v-^^rds  and  -^rloni?  m-in  lines. 


IS 
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GCNDOLA  CARS 

Gondolr-^.s  p.re   the  most  flexible  of  open-top  cars  so  far  -^s  their  use 
concernGd.  That  is,  p.   greater  variety  of  commodities,  especially  mine 
products  and  m^mufactures,  arc  carried  by  gondolas  than  by  ^ny  other  type 
of  open-top  equipment.  The  most  versatile  of  all  freight  cars  is,  of  course, 
the  box  car.  Representing  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  of  domestic  freight 
cars,  gondolas  carried  an  estimated  21.5  per  cent  of  the  19U2  revenue  freight 
traffic. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assignment  of  carload  freight  found  in  the  one-day 
studies,  total  tonnage  loaded  in  gondolas  in  191^3  is  estimated  as  5-5  P^r 
cent  less  than  that  originated  in  19U2.  Loadings  by  commodity  groups  for 
I9IA,  19i+2,  and  19i43  have  been  calculated  as  follows: 

Revenue  Tons  of  Carload  Freight  Carried  in  Gondola  Cars, 

19ul-i43  (tons) 


Commodity  Group 


Products  of  .agriculture 
Anim^als  and  Products 
Products  of  Mnes 
Products  of  Forests 
Manufactures  Sz  Msccllaneous 

Total 

Per  cent  change 


Revenue   Tons  Originated 


19U1 


5,U91,l^ii 
21^8, 7li2 

153,h27,080 

11,710,398 

83,U09,[i96 

25u,286,862 


19li2 

5,812,232 

299,958 

191,716,305 

13,569,1^97 

90,2ua,800 

301,662.792 
+  18.6 


19li3  (est.) 

U, 136, 690 

316,898 

172,598,193 

11,7514,893 

96,399,9li3 

285,206,617 
-  5*5 


-.ccording  to  these  calculations,    in  19U2  gondola  cars  vaere  used  in  the 
transportation  of  23.8  per  cent  of  mine  products,    2li  per  cent  of  manufac- 
tures,   16.1  per  cent   of  forest  products,    5  per  cent  of  agricultural   com- 
modities and  1.5  per  cert  of  -^.nimals  and  products.      The  follovang  2u  classes 
of  freight,   representin;-^  97  per  cent  of  all  gondola  loadings  in  19^2,    indi- 
cate the  major  changes  v/hich  may  be  expected  in  revenue  tonnage  in  19li3. 

Revenue   Tons  Origin.-^ ted  of  Selected  Commodities 
Moving  in  Gondola  Cars,    19i;2   .^nd  I9U3 


(000  tons) 


Item 


Sugar  beets 

Anthracite  coal 

Bitumdnous  coal 

Coke 

Iron  ore 

Ores  (£c  concentrates,  N.O.S 

Gravel  k   sand 

Stone,  broken 

Stone,  rough,  N.O.S, 

Products  of  mdnes,  N.O.S. 

Logs 


Revenue  Ton; 


Originated 


Ties,  railroads 


19l|2 

5,61,3 

l,66ii 
7h,876 

3,326 
13,892 

2,127 
57,111 
21,211 

2,039 

12,512 

6,313 

1,320 


19li3 

3,950 

1,8]!; 
79,838 

3,625 
111,  I[a6 

2,766 

38,835 

13,775 

1,223 

13,258 

5,681 

1,056 


% 


Chan':7c 


+ 
4- 
+ 


30.0 

9.0 
6.6 

9.0 

ii.O 

30.0 

-  32.0 

-  35.1 

-  I4O.O 
+     6.0 

-  10.0 

-  20.0 
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Revenue  Tons  Originated  of  SGloctcd  Commodities 
Moving  in  Gondola  Cars,  19^2  and  I9U3 

(continued) 

X9l;2 
Lumber,  shingles  !z  lath 


Iron,  pig 

Iron  &  steel — 6th  Class 

Rails,  fastenin.;^,  fro^s 

Iron  St   steel  pipe  Sc   fittings,  Ij.O.S. 

Iron  k   Steel,  5th  Class 

Machinery  ^   boilers 

Automobiles  gc  autotrucks,  K.O.S, 

Fertilizers,  N,0,S. 

Furnace  slag 

Scrap  iron  k   steel 

Manufactures  gc  miscellaneous,  N.O.S, 

Total 


2,li39 
7,l81i 

10,69U 
2,290 

1|,522 

32,079 

963 
l,ii32 

2,388 

3,110 

17,087 

6,039 

292,261 


19U3 

%   Change 

2,073 

-  15.0 

6,938 

-  3.1i 

11,015 

+  3-0 

2,290 

x..^ 

1,069 

-  10.0 

33,685 

+  5.0 

1,059 

+  10.0 

1,600 

+  11.7 

2,579 

-  30.0 

2,U96 

-  20. 0 

17,087 



ll,26ii 

+  18.7 

276,1-22 
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The  extreme  flexibility  in  the  use  of  gondola  cars  complicates  the 
task  of  assessing  requirements.  Gondolas  may  be  used  alternately  with 
hoppers  to  carry  coal,  iron  ore,  sand,  gravel  and  stone,  fertilizers, 
furnace  slag,  and  other  bulk  commodities.  They  may  be  substituted  for 
flat  cars  in  any  movements  except  those  of  heavy  tanks,  and  of  logs, 
poles,  and  other  items  too  lonci,  to  be  carried  by  a  single  car.  They 
may  be  used  for  shipments  of  freight  in  ;\hich  box  cars  figure  prominently, 
such  as  concentrates  and  minerals,  lumber,  iron  and  steel'products,  mach-' 
inery  and  parts,  and  ci^/ilian  and  military  vehicles.  And  on  September  28, 
19Ii2,  some  cattle  and  calves  were  found  riding  in  gondola  cars. 

During  the  first  quarter  the  surplus  of  gondolas  drooped  from  about 
8,000  in  January,  to  3,953  for  the  week,  ending  March  20,  and  continued 
falling  in  the  second  quarter,  reaching  the  figure  of  only  3,121  surplus 
cars  for  the  week  ending  May  22.   This  represents  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  gondola  cars  owned  by  Class  I  roads.  Morover,  the 
surplus  often  consists  of  cars  unloaded  on  the  IVest  Coast  ^4iich  must  be 
hauled  back  empty  to  coal  mines  and  other  loading  points.  Durinp  the 
first  five  months  of  19[;2  the  lowest  surplus  figure  reoorted  was "U, 509 
for  the  week  ending  May  16.  Heavier  coal  movements  account  for  the' low 
surplus  fig^ares  in  19ii3. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  reports  the  greatest  shorta^res 
of  gondolas  (and  of  hoppers),  during  the  middle  of  Aprif.  For  the  week"' 
ending  April  17,  Class  I  railroads  reported  shortages  01.607  hopper  cars 
and  92  gondolas;,  for  the  follomng  vreek,  26  hoppers  and  20  gondolas.  No 
comparable  shortages  have  been  reported  since  that  time. 

Figures  of  car  shortages  at  mines  have  been  tabulated  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Bruce,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Railway  Transport,  ODT.  Until 
May  1,  reports  were  received  only  from  Southern  mines,  including  the 
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West  Virginia  fields,  and  shortages  were  ficmred  as  the  difference  between 
normal  daily  placement  of  cars  at  mines  and  actual  placements.  Triat  is, 
if  a  mine  usually- received- iOa- cars  a  "day,  but  "on 'April"  1  received  only  70 
cars,  a  shortage  of  J.C  ,.ear,s..woui:d:,b^^^  It  vdll  be  remembered  that 

mines  are  entitled  to  receive  ,100;2  of  cars  needed  for  a  day's  shipm.ent, 
plus  a  reserve  equal  to  1S%   of  daily  requirements.  The  ODT  calculations 
-Shoy.ed  an  average  shortage  of  IIC  cars  a  day  in  March,  slightly  higher  in 
-April.  Reports  from  all  coal-producing  areas  of  the  country  irere  received 
in  .May  and  indicated  that  the  situation  v/as  grovdng  worse,  especially  as 
the  Lake  coal  movements  began  to  increase.  Shortages  of  cars  at  mines 
averaged  from  '300  to  I3OO  a  day  for  May.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
shortage  reports  by  western  railroads,  but  in  any  case  the  figures  do  in- 
dicate an  increasing  deficiency  of  coal  cars. 

•  *   Average  haul  of  comjnodities  moving  in  gondola  cars  mil  lengthen 
noticeably  in  19li3.  Not  only  \vill  more  coal  be  moving  all-rail  to  Ivew 
England,  Canada,  ajid  to  the  Midwest  and  Pacific  Coast,  but  military  equip- 
ment vail  have  to  be  carried  to  ports  of  embarkation  and  plate,  and' other 
steel  products  mil  have  to  be  'shipped  to  the  vxest  Coast.  A  further  point 
to*  be- remembered  is  that  the-i^rogressive  decline  in  shipments  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone  mil  eliminate  many  short-haul  ^i:ondola  movem.ents  and 
add  substantially  to  average  haul. 

Summary 

.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thet  the  situation 'in  regard  to  gon- 
dola cars  vdll  deteriorate' in  19li3.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  "resumption 
of  coal  mining  and  the  possibility  of '  restorin^:-  bituminous  production  to 
12  million,  tons  a  week.  If  full  production  is  attained  and' the  Lake  season 
gets  into  full  swing,  shortage  01  open-top  cars  mil  be  larger  txhan  any 

•  previously  reported.  One  factor  expected  to  afford  relief  for  open-top 
equipment  is  the  decline  in  sand,  gravel,  and  stone;  however,  this  relief 
mil  probably  not  be  significant  for  some  months.  Requirem.ents  for  trans- 
portation of  sugar  beets  are  expected  to  ne  30  per  cent  ^iselo^.v  19i|2,  so 
that'  fewer  cars  will  have  to  be  diverted  from  other  movements  to  the  haul 
of  sugar  beets  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Turn-around- time  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  because  of  longer  m.ovements  of  coal  and  military  equip- 

-ment  and  because  of  "..est.  Coast  congestion. 

(See  the  summary  on  hoppers.) 


■      HOPPER  CARS  (O.T.). 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  tonna.ge  carried  per  car,  open-top  hoppers 
are  the  most  efficient  of  all  freight' cars. '  "Mle  the  number  of  these 
cars  is  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  cars  o>7ied  hy   domestic  railroads 
and  private  companies,  they  carry  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  revenue  freight 
(in  19ii2,  38  per  cent).  The  reason  is, -of  course,  the  concentration  on^ 
heavy-loading  bulk  commodities.  Statistics  indicate  that- hoopers  carry 
614  per  cent  of  all  mine  products  (the  tonnage  of  mine  products  exceeds' the 
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total  of  all  other  commodity  groups),  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factures, and  negligible  quantities  of  other  product  groups. 

In  terms  of  the  revenue  tonnage  exrjected  to  originate  in  hopper 
cars,  requirements  vdll  be  3-8  per  cent  higher  in  19h3,    as  indicated  be* 
lov;: 

Revenue  Loadings  in  Hopper  Cars  by  Commodity  Groups, 

19U1-U3  ~' 


Commodity  Group 

Products  of  Agriculture 
Animals  and  Products 
Products  of  llines 
Products  of  Forests 
Manufactures  a  lliscellaneous 

Total 

Per  cent  change 


Revenue  Tons  Originated 


1911 


680,600 

16,100 

ii5U,103,600 

1,210,800 

11,U02,200 

U67,U13,300 


19U2 

766,900 

18,900 

515,832,900 

1,U65,100 

13,2l;6,liOQ 

531,330,200 
+  13.7 


19U3  (est.) 

678,liOO 

19,300 

537,528,300 

1,2^2,800 

12,233,100 

551,701,900 
4  3.8 


So  far  as  requirements  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  tons  of  revenue 
freight  to  be  originated,  the  problem  for  19U3  consists  of  weighing  the 


increase  in  coal,  coke 


ores. 


and  fluxing  stone,  against  the  expected  de- 


crease in  shipments  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  aggregate  m.aterials.  This 
is  brought  out  in  the  followin-^  table  of  exr:ected  changes  in  the  major 
classes  of  freight  carried  in  hoppers.  These  13  classes  of  freight  rep- 
resented and  estimated  98.6  per  cent  of  all  revenue  tons  loaded  in  open- 
top  hoppers  in  19U3 • 

Revenue  Tons  Originated  of  Selected  Commodities 
Moving  in  Hopper  Cars,  19al-l-i3 


(000  tons) 


Item 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Iron  ore 

Zinc  ore  and  concentrates 

Ores  and  concentrates,  N.QS. 

Sand  and  gravel 

Crushed  stone 

Products  of  mines,  N.O.S. 

Iron  ct  steel,  6th  class 

Fertilizers 

Furnace  slag 

Manufactures  k   Miscellaneous 

Total 


Revenue  Tons  Originated 


1912 

19U3  (est.) 

6U,010 

69,779 

282,965 

301,720 

17,911i 

19,527 

93,715 

97,152 

1,139 

1,253 

3,099 

U,028 

ll),h59 

9,632 

15,899 

10,325 

?0,161 

21,363 

1,385 

1,127 

l,3h5 

1,)452 

-  6,h50 

5,176 

1,167 

1,536 

%  Change 


+ 

9.0 

+ 

6.6 

+ 

9.0 

+ 

U.O 

+ 

10.0 

+ 

30.0 

— 

32,0 

- 

35.1 

+ 

6.0 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

8.0 

— 

20.0 

+ 

18.7 

52ii,008 


5Uii,B70 


+    U.O 
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than  the  3-8  Per  cent  indicated  in  the  tonnage  figures  for  the  reason 
that  average  haul  of  conunodities  carried  in  hoooers  mil  he  greater. 
Coal  and  coke  represent  more  than  t^-thirds  of  all  hopper  4ei^ht-  as 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  gondola  cars,  coal  haul  ,viirbf  l^nrer 

fu^fh^  °J   ''"'''"?'  '^^^'^^^   and  -Vestern,;equire.ents;  secondly 
■■cS;-ir!dd'to  t'""  ^?lli^^,*°  all-rail.. overrents  up  the  Atlant[ 
inlfa'^li.^f-^   ton-miles.  Diversion  of  coke  from  residential  heat- 

tC?s  commoditv'   It'LI'^^^  1'^^  ^^J°^'   unusually  long  movements  for 
tn^s  commodity.  It  seems  unlikely  that  greater  shipments  of  coal  to 

sefS'^'f^  "^''^^'^^'^^'"^'^  ^""^   steel  ihdustryrmll  be  able  to  off- 
set the  forces  making  for  longer  coal  and  coke  movements. 

sers  •  ^7f  W  hf^ol  ^a^,*°j;-='f  y  °f  ^ate  to  extend  the  average  trip' of '  hop- 

•Se'^tei-  rS  th!  no''-K  ?^.^"''^f  '^^^^^'  ^"  ^^"^'  S^^^^l'  ^d  other  ag- 
■^^^rf^^'/^^  *^^  possibility  of  a  further  increase  in  the  all-rail  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  m  order  to  maintain  the  supply  at  furnaces.  (3)  a  oros 
pective  increase  in  all-rail  movements  of  fl^oxing  stone        ^  ^ 

a.n^rtJZ^Tl^^.^-^^T^K''-   \\r«^g^ds  hopper  cars  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  critical.  Por  the  week  ending  iviay  2?,  the  surplus  of  hoo- 

ITJ.V.T   ^^^^^^>°  the  record  low  figure  of  1  878  ^r%£   com- 
pares vath  a  s-orplus  of  5,2$0  cars  for  the  .;eek  ending  I^ay  30  19L? 

^er  ceSt  ahfL'"'"'^"'^"  ^''^  ''   ''"  ^^"^  ^  --  ^  little  .ore  th;n  k 
per  cent  anead  in  revenue  and  non-revenue  coal  loadings,-  not  quite  5  oer 

Ladles   r,"  =f^l<'fd^"^^a"^  -any  2^  per  cent  behind  on  S^n  ore' 
belov  la^t  y^;'f  fiSje"    ''  °'  ''''""'■  °''   ""^^^  "^■^^^^,  ^00, 000  cars 


G. 


larloadings  of  Coal,    Coke,   and  Iron  Ore 
for  the  First  22  'Teeks  of  19i|2-  and  191,3  V 


Revenue  and  Non-Revenue  Goal 

Revenue  Coke         

Revenue  Ore 

Total 


19u2 
3,:5T07522- 

'  309,869 


l4,668,10li  ,,, 

1/  Reported  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 


19ii3 
3,3297683 
6ii8,655 
32ii,9ii3 

a, 603, 281 


/()   Change 


+ 

a. 

.2 

— 

23. 

.5 

+ 

14. 

.9 

-  1, 


?ea?-\evel'%'nH%'H'''"in''""^.  ^^^'  '-^°"  """  movements  risen  to  last 
ye^r  -  level,  and  ,this  flow  of  are  combir:ed  wi.th  the  return  floy;  of  coal 

over  the  Lakes  has.  strained  open-top  c£o<=cit"  to  thp  T-im-f  ^    \ 

g„^.^  f  ^..    „  ,      .    t"-"  ^"i''  ^'^,-J^-t.ii.j  T,o  tne  iimit.   jurtnermore, 

satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  91,000,000  lone  tons  of  iron  ore  and 
the  requirement  of  nearly  60,000,000  ton.  of.  eoal  to  meet  th/'atpr! 
borne  needs  of  the.  Lake  territory,  y.ould  mean  that  carloadin^sol  roal 

Jp^n  laLrtLn  i°J't^^'-,  ""^^'^ ^^^^^^^   .^ood  we-athe.  keeps  t.e  L.kas 
open  later  than  lagt  yeai^'s  record  season  and  unless  ^o>ma-e  of  othe- ' 
opep-top  commodities  drops  sharply,  it  s-^c.^s  certain  that  Sese  reou-'re- 

shorLLTol  ':  r'-  ^^r'^'  ^'^^^^  '^^"^  ^-"  -"y  1°-1  and  temSrir 
curred  is  ?Lt  no.r'''H'\'-°'^'^^""'°"  '^"'  "°  -^"^^'^^  shortage' has  L- 
feaSes  of  th.  o  •  Pr°^^<^*^°"  ^^^  b«^"  interrupted  by  strikes!  Tne  salient 
features  of  the  open-top  car  situation  are  shoTO  in  the  follotvin,'  table 
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% 


Carloadings  of  Coal  and  Ore  and  Car  Surplus 
for  Selected  Weeks  of  19li2  and  19h3 


Coal 

Loadings 2/ 

Revenue  Ore 

Loading! 

3/ 
3  Surplus  of 

Open  Top  Cars. 

TTeek  End  in 

gi/  19li2 

19U3 

191^2 

19i43 

19u2 

19U3 

Jan. 

2 

171, 25U 

167,551 

13,02li 

13, 

,558 

liC,  986 

30,613 

Jan. 

23 

201,980 

200. 

,317 

Ih 

,10U 

13, 

559 

21 

,265 

26,209 

Feb. 

13 

192, U31 

220. 

,0li5 

12 

,920 

1U,025 

2t' 

,115 

12,175 

Mar . 

6 

132,056 

218, 

> 

,820 

13 

,3Ul 

13,02U 

21 

,3^h 

8,nh 

L^ar . 

27 

199,017 

226,398 

30. 

,15ii 

18, 

279 

17 

,251 

6,85ii 

Apr. 

17 

208,317 

216, 

,103 

58. 

,257 

21,629 

15: 

,353 

6,361 

Aor. 

2U 

20P,7l;li 

211, 

,378 

70 

,911 

35,383 

9. 

,978 

6,328 

,     May 

1 

208,397 

170, 

,595 

78' 

,997 

53,391 

11 

,729 

10,202 

May 

8 

208, 8 ^U 

182, 

,270 

86' 

,800 

66, 

976 

lO' 

,1j73 

III,  882 

May 

15 

210,183 

223, 

560 

83; 

,793 

76, 

767 

8 

,810 

6,382 

May 

22 

206,219 

208, 

621 

87 

,205 

83, 

989 

6 

,731 

5,005 

May 

29 

197,852 

193, 

,219 

82' 

,886 

82,901^ 

9 

,951 

li,925 

June 

5 

203,020 

92 

,li53 

9,; 

311 

June 

12 

206,181 

86 

,285 

8 

,929 

June 

19 

2Ca,766 

92. 

,26U 

8' 

,599 

• 

June 

26 

209,021 

88 

,167 

8: 

,812 

July 

3 

lIi9,S25 

85; 

,9h6 

11; 

,115 

July 

21: 

20a,675 

90 

,32h 

10. 

,708 

Aug. 

lU 

209,li6l 

88, 

,f;2U 

,793 

Sep. 

1^ 

208,386 

85; 

,862 

4: 

,725 

Sep. 

25 

211,288 

78, 

,13^ 

i*) 

,liU6 

Oct. 

16 

207,208 

75. 

,807 

6, 

,263 

Nov. 

6 

202,i;29 

67, 

,208 

8^ 

,hll 

Nov. 

27 

195, U39 

hh. 

,153 

llj. 

,372 

Dec. 

18 

2011,773 

13, 

,  855 

17. 

,525 

1/ 

-  lYeek  endin.^?  dates  for  19i;2are  one  day  later  than  shown. 
2/  Revenue  and  non-^revenue  coal  (A.AR  CS  -  53A). 
3/  Reported  by  tiie  AAR  (Form  CS  -  5uA). 


S.uTu:>3.--T  of  Open-Top  Car  i?ro3pects 

It  is  estima^-.ed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  that  6,515 
gondolas,  9,55?  hopper  and  2,100  ore  cars  vdll  be  completed  for  deli.yy 
to  Class  T  railroads  during  the  first  six  months  of  1913.  In  addition 
6,615  ;-ondola  care  are  ahtuorized  for  delivery  in  the  third  quarter  of 
lVu3,  Is   part  o-F"  the  ori^p-nal  20,00C  car  pro/.rarn  for  the  year.  Should 
these  be  comoleted  on  schedule,  approximately  25,000  new  open-top  cars 
(excludin-j  flat  cars)  y'ill  be  placed  in  service  in  19U3,  not  quite  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  o^-mership  of  gondolas  and  hoppers. 

In  terns  of  tonna-'e  of  Loadings,  requirements  for  hoppers  are  ex- 
oected  to  be  I   oer  cent  hi.-'her,  and  for  gondolas,  5  per  cent  lorer.  How- 
ever, because  of  increasing;  length  of  haul,  revenue  ton-miles  may  very 
well  increase  by  as  much  as  10  oer  cent..  ^  Total  requirements  for  open-top 
cars  durin-  the  first  five  months  of  19li3  ^-'ere  apparently  well  above  re- 
quirements for  the  same  period  of  19ii2,  judging  from  statistics  of  car 
surplus  and  mine  shorta^::^e  reports. 

Increased  oroduction  and'  longer  hauls  of  coal  are  two  of  the  chief 
^^-ctors  aT-^iecting  requirements  for  -ondolas  and  hoppers •  Although  fewer 
carloads  of  coal,  coke,  and  ore  were  loaded  in  the  first  22  weeks  o.  19U3, 
compared  mth  19U2,  surplus  of  cars  was  considerably  less  than  in  i5U2, 
in-^icatin.^  that  turn-around  time  of  open-top  cars  has  increased,   xhus  iar 
the  doTOward  trend  in  car  surplus  and  the  groYdng  trend  in  car  shortages 
have  been  arrested  by  S'orikes.  in  the  mines.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  coal  oroduction  in  th^  mines  is  restored  to  previous  levels  and 
an  attempt  is' made  to  fill  Lake  coal  requirements,  shortages  of  open-top 
equipment  may  become  so  acute  as  to  curtail  mine  production. 

Offsetting  )art  of  the  additional  requirements  for  open-top  cars  will 
be  the  pnticioated  decline  in  shipments  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stone.  This 
decline  is  expected  to  be  greatest  in  the  closing  months  of  1943  and  may 
provide  considerable  relief.  However,  because  some  construction  projects 
h^ve  been  delaved  and  others  have  suddenly  developed,  building  activity 
;rlll  probably  remain  at  a  fairly  high  level  for  the  remainder  of  the  second 
Quarter  and  for  -^art  of  the  third  quarter.   This  period  should  be  . 
critical  so  far  as  the  sufficiency  of  open-top  equipment  is  concerned. 
Additional  relief  for  gondolas  mil  derive  from  the  smal]£  r  crop  ox  sugar 
beets  to  be  hauled  to  mills  in  the  last  quarter. 

Requirements  for  hopoer  cars  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  those  of 
other  tyioes  of  onen-too  cars  because  of  the  increased  traffic  of  coal ^ and 
coke.  The  greatest  scarcity  of  equiT:)ment  is  in  hoppers,  and  tonnage  is 
being  shifted  from  hoppers  to  gondolas,  causing  a  dwindling  supply  of  these 
cars?  AddUional  requirements  for  transportation  of  military  equipment 
is  also  taxing  the  supply  of  gondolas.  Should  an  acute  shortage  of  gon- 
dolas develop,  a  shortage  of  flat  cars  would  speedily  follow. 


# 
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HOPPERS  (C.  T.) 

There  are  only  8,176  cowered  hoppers  in  the  United  States  ( .itj  per 
cent  of  the  total  car  ownership)  and  they  carry  .7  of  one  percent  of  all 
revenue  freight.  The  following  table  indicates  the  estimated  requirements 
for  covered  hoppers  in  I9I43  by  commodity  groups. 

Covered  hoppers  are  used  for  two  main  reasons:  (1)  to  protect  com- 
mon certain  commodities  such  as  bulk  ground  cement,  lime  phosphate, 
alumina,  and  other  concentrates  and  oxides  from  the  weather;  and  (2)  to 
fill  the  shipper's  needs  where  other  cars  were  lacking.  Consequently, 
some  coal,  coke,  sand,  and  gravel  is  moved  in  this  equipment.   Changes 
in  requirements  for  covered  hoppers  are  shovm  for  ten  commodities  ^-^tiich 
make  up  96  per  cent  of  freight  carried  in  covered  hoppers. 

Revenue  Tons  Originated  for  Selected  Commodities 
Moving  in  Covered  Hoppers,  19li2and  19^3 

(000  tons) 


Item 


Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Ores  k   concentrates,  i,'.O.S. 

Sand  and  gravel 

Phosphate  rock 

Products  of  mines,  N.O.S. 

Cement 

Lime 

Manufactures  k   mixcellaneous 

Total 


Revenue  Tons  Orifrinated 


1912 

19U3 

%  Increase 

a6 

hSk 

+     9.0 

303 

32h 

+    6.6 

302 

315 

+    9.0 

li67 

607 

+  30.0 

hSl 

310 

-  32.0 

912 

88h 

-    3.0 

1,266 

l,3li2 

4-     6.0 

l4,7U2 

3,319 

-  30.0 

700 

672 

-     ii.O 

ii31 

512 

+  18.7 

9,996 


8,739 


-  12.6 


These  statistics  probably  do  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of  re- 
quirements for  these  reasons:   (1)  the  use  of  covered  hoppers  for  coal, 
coke,  and  sand  and  gravel  is  fortuitous;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  ttiree  NOS- 
classes  of  freiglit  are  included  makes  it  difficult  to  seoarate  true  cov- 
ered hopper  requirements.  The  principal  items  believed  to  move  in  covered 
hoppers  and  included  in  those  classes  are: 

Ores  k   concentrates,  nos~alumina,  ferro-alloys,  zinc  oxide,  tin 
concentrate,  barium  chemAcals,  gold  and  silver  concentrates. 

Products  of  Mines,  nos— alumina,  titanox. 

Manufactures  k   Mdxcellaneous,  nos— ferroman.^^anese,  ferrosilicon, 
ferrovanadium,  phosphates,  soda  ash,  sulfate  of  aluminum. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  one-day  studies  do  not  show  a  repres- 
entative sample  of  commodities  carried  in  covered  hoppers,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  certain  commodities  move  in  covered  hop- 
pers and  what  per  cent  of  these  commodities  move  in  containers  in  box  cars. 


-  3li  - 

Nevertheless,  the  tibl'>  do.-s  shov/  in  .general  the- expected  trend  in  re- 
quirem.^nts  for  covered  hoppers.   Because  of  the  slump  in  construction, 
shipments  of  cement  and  lime  have  .declined  and  vdll  continue  to  do  so.  On 


mean  a  12  per  cent  decrease  in  demand  in  19ii3.  Last  year  some  cars  were 
taken  av.ray  from-  phosphate  rocl^  producers  and  given  over  to  alumina  move- 
ments, and  this  year  some  cars  are  expected  to  be  vdthdrawn  from  cement 
service. 

■*    . 
t  ■ 

Longer  hauls  of  this  equipment  may  be  expected  in  19h3   becaus-e  of  • 
rail  movements  of  alumina  to  Canada  and  to  various  centers  in  the  South 
and  ?..!id7/ost.  Hovever,  the  average  haul  should  not  increase  to  the  point 
that  shortages  of  covered  hoppers  l^lll  result.  Moreover,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  comnodities  believed  movin<,^  in  covered  hop- 
pers could  move  in  other  ways. 


REFRIGERATOR  CARS' 

'^ith  approximately  7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  (including 
privately  OTOcd.. and  ra:.lroad  cars),  refrigerator  cars  h.andle  only  2   per 
cent  Ox  the  Ireight.  This  low  level  of  performance  results  from  the  fol- 
lo^vin.-;  factors :^  (1)  Movement  of  refrigerator  cars  is  highly  seasonal  and 
considerable  surpluses  of  equipment  exist  during  off-season  periods;  (2) 
Average  haul  of  commodities,  carried  in  refri^^erators  is-  unusually  long 
(from  1,100  to  2,000  miles  for  a  major  part  of  the  freight)  in  norm.al  " 
tim^s,  and  the  cars  Generally  return  empty;  and  (3)  Loading  of  refrigera- 
tor cars  is  li-ht,  averaging  from  12  to  18  tons  per  car  *for  -moat  commodi- 
ties. 

It  is  estimated  th-t  in  lS^ii2  refrigerator  cars  carried  11  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  of  agricultural  .commodities,  J7  per  cent  of  animals  and  prod- 
ucts, 2  per  cent  of  manufacture^  and  negligible  proportions  of  forest  and 
mine  products.  In  1913  it,  is  estimated  that  requirements,  measured  in 
terms  of  revenue  tons  originating,  vdll  be  6,li  per  cent  hi^^her  than  in 
19U2.  Distribution  of  freight  betivccn  th..  various  product  groups  is  esti- 
mated as  folloY/s:  '  '  .    ^ 

Revenue-  Tons  Loaded  in  Refrigerator  Cars 
by  Commodity  Groups,  19U1-UJ 


Commodity  Group 

Products  of  Agriculture 
Animals  .and  Products 
Products  of  Minos 
Products  of  Korerfts     ' 
Manufactures  k   Miscellaneous 

Total 

Per  cent  Change  ■ 


Revenue  Tons  Originated 


11^658,600 
6, 3ii2-,  UOO 

21,600 

21,000 

5,631,800 

23,675,1^00 


19h2 

13,027,700 
7,669,300 

23,800 

23,800 

•7,5iiQ,liOO 

28,285,000 
+  19.5 


19li3 


13,882,liOO 
■8,555,liOO 

27,500 

23,000 

7,599,800 

30,088,000 
+     6,h 


^ik 
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Perishable  agricultural  and  animal  products  compose,  the  bulk  of  re- 
fri^'^erator  car  items;  revenue  ice,  bevera,^es,  canned  food,  empt^^  bottles, 
food,  and  grains  included  in  Class  701  make  up  tne  remainder.  In  ad-di- 
tion,  increased  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  by  commodities  normally  loaded 
in  box  cars,  has  been  stressed  in  the  past  year,  especially  in  ivestbound 
empty  refrigerator  car  movements.  The  following  28  items,  comprising  98 
per  cent  of  refri<;;erator  car  freight,  shov;  major  changes  in  box  car  re- 
quirements for  19h3- 

Revenue  Tons  Originated  of  Selected  Commodities 
Moving  in  Refrigerator  Cars,  19U2  and  19h3 

(000  tons) 
Item  Revenue  Tons  Ori.^inated 


Oranges  and  grapefruit 
Lemons,  olives,  u   citrus  fruits,  nos 
Apples,  fresh 
Bananas 
Cantaloupes  k   melons,  nos 
crapes,  fresh 
Peaches,  fresh 
Fruits,  fresh,  domestic,  nos 
potatoes,  other  than  sv^eet 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  fresh,  nos 
Fresh  meats,  nos 
Meats,  cured,  dried,  or  smoked 
Butterine  ck  margarine 
Pacld-nghouse  products,  nos 
Poultry,  dressed 
Eggs 
Butter 
".*ool 

--inimal  Products,  nos 
Beverages 
Ice 


Canned  food  products,  nos 
jlass,  bottles,  jars,  etc, 
Manufactures  k   Miscellaneous,  nos 

Total 


19U2 

19U3 

%  Change 

2,779 

3,328 

+  19.8 

229 

271 

+  18. li 

888 

800 

-  10.0 

512 

325 

-  36.5 

■    179 

157 

-  12.2 

112 

398 

-  10.0 

230 

267 

+  16.0 

h79 

U70 

-     1.9 

3,811 

li,378 

+  lh.9 

327 

288 

-  12.0 

1;93 

168 

-    h.9 

288 

32).i 

+  12.5 

1,797 

1,707 

-    5.0 

3,809 

1,189 

+  10.0 

730 

8I46 

+  15.8 

62 

113 

+  79.6 

691 

998 

+  12.0 

3l;9 

51*0 

+  5U.6 

398 

518 

f  30. c 

Ii98- 

l69 

-  5.9 

516 

155 

-  9.0 

iilO 

iil9 

+     2.0 

2,ii06 

2,6Ii.7 

+  10.0 

58h 

613 

+     5.0 

2,753 

2,6U4 

-     li.O 

336 

1^37 

+  30.0 

1,29U 

1,02U 

+  18.7 

27,671 

29,366 

+    6.1 

• 


Diversion  from  truck  in  the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  marked  in  19^2,  averaging  12  per  cent  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year  an<5  17  per  cent  in  the  last  quarter.  Shift  of  tonnage 
to  the  railroads  v.'-as  found  in  the  cases  of  citrus  fruit,  potatoes,  peaches, 
tomatoes,  meat  and  poultry,  and  other  agricultural  and  animal  products, 
much  of  the  tonnage  coming  off  trucks  in  California  and  the  South,  which 
went  into  construction  and  other  war  work.  During  the  first  five  months 


\ 
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of  1913  diversion  continued:  .  truck  carlots  of  citrus  fro,,  Florida  were 

?roV^J''  '"'-'  "•?'/^'"  ^^^^^^'   °-^^  ^^'  per  cent.     A  lov..erin.  o'  rll  r'tes 
from  .exas  accounted  for. part  of  this  diversjon. 

*  * 

citrn'^^'J^'a^^^S't""?'''  *".*!?"  ^^'Ir^^-^-^'  large  movei^ents  of  Florida 
,v  fh  %   1%'^     '  '^'"'^''  potatoes,  led  to  periodic  shorta-es  of  reefers 
^^^l/^f'   -'°"^  'ninths  of  19U3.  A   particularly  cold  .dnter  anS  scar" 
c"S  °n  i^  °'  ^-^^reased  difficulties  of  removin,  ice  from  Florida  cit!ius 
Ifn   -f  ^°   bring  I^aine  potatoes  down  the  coast.  For  ..art  of  the 

2r  "s^rr.°;r:ro;.ro'Jf  t'  ^- --=/■■«-  -^-d-  Shorta,es^  in  potato  areas 
Dotat^r  Tn  C-  V   h  -■^'';°'''^^'  ^""^   *°  ^^  .•li^'e.n-t.o.,aovements.of  seed 
CS^l   aii  rnf-ro    '''!  °^  'f'  '°"  '°^°i"^^  '-^^^-^S  i"  the  Pacific 

f^I-e  <;f  p-^i ^^-  -'V^'^^"*  timq.ydth  the  California  citrus  season  under  rav 
g;';?  °f,  ^'\l^-'°^'^^^  °^2n3e  crop  is  BS%   of  last  year,  lemon  crop,  120,t  of 

f^  ^^^^''-   °-''*  °'  *""  ^-'"'Son  is  that  these  roads  are  irnred  ynth 
mrtrCaSfoSa!^^  ^""'^  *°  ^^^^  ^"^^^'  refrigerator  olrst^^llns.s  _ 


Summary 

So-^ far  this  year  periodic  local  shorta-es  of  refr-^er-^tor  cars  have 
occurred,  sorae  of  them  due  to  unusual  reathir  condUions.  ^Durin.  the 
second  quarter  the  situation  has  continued  tight.  The  o^ly  rSSf  in 
Sre  w?Il  b%  dr^.f 'f ''''°"'  of  reduced  fresh  shipments  of  grapes,  since 
1^  di^  '  f'  4^: f'  f ::L!^"!^;i^f.!^-  -  ^^^-^   ^-^h.  Heavier 


otner  perishables  in  reefers  has  also  reduced  car- 


load  re  iUirement :; .     But  Spreading  tie-ups  alonr-/estGrn"linerTH  th 
hea^-xer-moyements  of  .var  traffic'and  perisnables  vet  to  co^e   'orosa^e  a 
detorioratxon,   rather  than  improvencnt,   in  the  re^rirerntor  ^ar  sxtuatLn. 


STOCK  CARS 

cars  ^i%^-{^^\  1'^'"^^  carriers  reported  ownership  of  b'3,u92  stock 
rl^luX  -^  Qouble-deck,    and  i;3,319  single-d^ck.     7ith  the 

pr.vat.ly  omed  cars  added  in,    stock  cars  represent  less  th^-n  3  o^r  cent 
of  all  cars,:  carry  only  .6  of  1  per  cent  of  Ihe  traffic.     Liv.-^stoc^    7^1 

lUuZ-lon'^Ttr''   ^'"^"^  ^^  ^'  ''  ''  ^^"^  P-  -^   '   SdtoJ^Lnt-a 
Plus  Of  s?o°k  of  '''•^^^'-     ^^^"-^  "^'^  °'  ^*^'^-  y'-^^-^  ^  considerable  sur- 
S^m=lf  in  :tof     ^'"-^"'   r^^  ^"  ^^"  P"'^*  y^"^^  novatnents  of  items  besides 
ct^s       sVn.f °.         ""'  have  been  encouraged  to  relieve  the  supply  of  other 
Sr  ^ert   o'   .       '?  '"''."  concentrate  on  livestock  movements,    they  carxo'  39 
moHity  'rLf  "S'lQM  "^'^S' ''  "'^'  negligible  percentage^  of  other^com- 
Ift/^f^/-    ^"/9Ji3,    a  12per  cent  increase  is   expected  in  tonna-e  of 
Items  carriod  m  stock  cars,    as  indicated  in.  the   folior.lng  table. 


\ 
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Revenue  Freight  Losded  in  Stock  Cars,  19l!l-li3 


Commodity  Group 

Products  of  --if^ri culture 
Anim.^ls  and  Products 
Products  of  Mines 
Products  of  i^'orests 
Manufactures  ^  J-iiscellanoous 

Total 

Per  cent  Change 


mi 

60,800 

6,535,700 

Ii9l',300 

315,100 

20,800 

7,li26,700 


19li2 

71,900 

7,971,300 

557,200 

385,200 

31,000 

9,016,600 
+  21.1; 


19h3 

77,200 

9,037,200 

59ii,100 

327,100 

37,liOO 

10,073,000 
f  11.6 


Principal  chan^^cs  in  requirements  are   shovm  in  the  follov/in'-^  table, 
which  items  representing  96  per  cent  of  all  tonnage  moved  in  stock  cars. 

Revenue  Tons  Ori  j.nated  of  Selected  Commodities 
Movin:^  in  Stock  Cars,    19U2  and  19li3 

(000  tons) 

Item  Revenue  Tons  Originated 

I9I42 


Horses,   mules,    ponies,    and   asses 
Cattle  k  Calves  -  single-deck 
Calx^es  -  double -dtck 
Sheep  5t  goats,    single-deck 
Sheep  u  ..goats,   double -deck 

Hogs,    sinr::le-deck 
Hogs,    double-dock 
Bituminous  coal' 
Pulpy.Dod 

Total 


lU- 

a,2iiO 

78 

ll;2 
9I4O 

I493 
250 

57SII9" 


19a3 

IJil 

14,813 

85 

127 

901 

600 
2,33U 
?26 
210 

9,737 


%   Change 

+  13.5 
+  9.5 

-  10.7 

-  li.l 

4-  26.3 

•^     6.6 

-  16.0 

+  12.1 


Since  anim.als  represent  approximately  90  per  cent  of  stock  car  re- 
quirements, their  movements  are  the  controlling  factor  in  the  stock  car 
situation.  Up  until  t'lis  time,  livestock  movements  have  not  taxed  the 
stock  car  sitUr-^tion  and  at  this  time  of  year  movements  are  light.  Fall 
shipments  of  livestock  are  expected  to  be  heavy,  because  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  animal  units  on  farms  and  current  i'eed  supply.  Rail  shipments  of 
these  units  are  estimated  at  115  per  cent  of  19'-|2,  but  m-^.y  be  higher,  de- 
pending on  two  factors:   (1)  F^^ed  supply,  and  (2)  Adequacy  of  truck  faci- 
lities. 

As  regards  feed  supply,  c?  late  season  and  soring  floods  have  lowered 
crop  estimates  and  there  is  certain  to  be  less  feed  per  animal  unit  than 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19U3-U3  season.   Carryover  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  other  feeds  into  the  19l]3-iili  season  will  not  assure  a  com.- 
fortable  margin  of  supply,  •-:nd  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  farmers 
^Alll  be  compelled  to  market  large  numbers  of  their  livestock.  In  19i;2, 
trucks  handled  63   per  cent  of  the  v/eight  of  livestock  received  at  68 
principal  markets,  and  iiea^/ier  loading,  better  routing,  and  coordinated 
pick-up  service  have  increas  A   truck  efficiency.  However,  shortages  of 
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parts  and  Inbor  lor  rep=-u's,,  a  hnlt  in  tr-ilcr  raleases,  and  encourogment 
of  shifting  to  the  rails  ^to  rvoid  black  m--?.rkotE,  etc.)  v,lll  divert  = 
large  tonnago  from  truck  to  rail.  Tiiis  rill  particularly  affect  single- 
deck  sliioments  of  cattle. 


ounmi?.ry 

Kot.Dnly  Kill  livestock  requirements  be  at  least  15  per  cent  preat'^r 
m  the;  f-.ll,  but  they  occur  at  the  peak  of  traffic  and  in  some  areas  ivhere 
TMlrord  capacity  is.  considerably  strained,  princip-ally  the  Southwest. 
Hltnou-h  no  numerical  shortages  of  stock  cars  may  exist,  movements  of  -.ar 
mater^-,1  -md  t,hv  fall  peak  traffic  may  create  a  tl:?ht  situation  at  "ll 
points  west  of  the  I/ississippi,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  the  Santa 
Fe  end  Southern  Pacific,  and  shipments  of  livestock  ma;y-  have  to  be  de- 
layed. 


?A>fK  CARS 

Tank  cars  (11  types)  represent  7.1;  per  cent  of  total  freight  car 
orn^rshxp  and  carry -a  11  ttle  more  than  6  per  cent  of  originatSlonni.  ' 
v6^vt°hTv  n-.*  ™''J'  ^'-"^'?  consists  Of  petroleum  and  petroleiom  products, 
T^^  r     T"^^^^'   t'-^^t  is.  oi'  items  listed  as  mine  or  manu- 

f  f.^f,  P^°^"f  ^-  ,"  i^  estimated  that  10.9  per  cent  of  manufactures, 
^.3  per  cent  of  products  of  .dncs,  and  negligible  amounts  of  other  arod- 
uct  groups  v:ere  carried  in  tank  cars  in  19lj2.  ^   , 

r..  ^"^^^if"''-['ts  for  tank  cars,  measured  in  tons,  increased  more  than 

tnn  V(  J  *^'''  °^  -"^  ^"  ^9^2'  *^-^*  i^'  '^y  22  per  cent.  Measured  iP 
Jon'!'-^''"'  hov/eycr  tank  car  performance  probably  doubled,  .ince  revenue 
ton^miles  01  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  (-hich  accounted  for  more 

cen?   T^  S)%°  .^^.''''•"^'  ^"'^°^'  ^"^  ^'''^  '""''^   increased  by  165  Per 
Cent.  In  19h3,  further  increases  in  tons  and  ton-miles  of  products  leaded 

tv  2;-''f-  "^^^r       ^o^^seen.     So   far  as  originated  tonnage  is  concerned, 

t.Ki'  K  !;'  ■  ^^   "■  °"  ^^^'''"  "^^^^  increase  in  19h3,   as  indicated,  in  the 


Tons  of  RevemiL.   Freight  Lo.-ded  in  Tank  Cars,  I9lil-[t3 


Products  of  A.^ricultuTu 
Anim^ils  c:nd  Products 
Products  of  J-Iincs 
Products  of  Forests 
Manufactures  m   l-iscellruit^ous 
.  Total 
Per  cent  Change 


19U. 

55,800 
619,000 

13,138,000 

127,500 

57,5003800 

71,1^111,100 


191.2 

■71,700 
687,600 

26,357,700 

131,000 

59,923,200 

87,171,500 
+  22.0 


I9I13 

78,200 
687^900 

29,881,200 

127,800 

65,705,900 

96,i|8l,000 
+  10.7 


th.t  tT^JTo       f  'f    ''''^'''  ^^   commodities  moving  in  tank  cars  indicates 
tnat^m  19^2  petroleum  products  account  for  83.7  per  cent  of  the  total: 
chemicals,  paints  and  minerals,  11,9  per  cent;  animal  and  vegetable  oils, 
2,8  per  cent;  syrups  and  molasses,  1.3  per  cent;  mne,  .3  per  cent. 

J!!i'''.'^!!:!/''"^^'^^^  ^^'   ^^-^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^11  freight  carried  in  tank 


cars 


indicate  the  major  changes  expected  in  19^3. 
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Item 


Revenue  Tons  Originated  of  Selected  Commodities 

Moving  in  Tank  Cars,  19U2~19U3 
(000  tons) 

Reverjie   Tons  Originated 

%   Change 


19l|2 

Animal  Products,  M.O.S.  537 

Petroleiim,  crude  21,180 

Asphalt  U, 853 

Petroleum  Oils,  refined  25,639 

Fuel,  road  U   petroleum,  N.O.S.  19,097 

Lubricating  oils  k   greases  2,l5U 

Cottonseed  Oil          •  805 

Vegetable  oils,  IJ.O,S.   '  501 

Molasses,  black  strap  -k  beet  rendered  783 

Alcohol  U08 

Sulohuric  Acid  ll,5l2 

Ma-nufactures  -k   Mscellaneous,  N.O.S.  5>17o 

Total  85,6U5 


19li3 

5U7 

25,iii6 

U,125 
2U,357 

22,917 

2,369 

805 

826 

392 

572 

6,Ii97 
6,llli 

91,967 


+  2,0 

+  20.0 
-  15.0 

-  5-0 

+  20.0 
+  10.0 

+  61i.9 

-  50.0 
+  Uo.o 
+  UU.o 

f  18.7 
+  10.8 


Fost  of  the  additional  tonnage  to  be  loaded  in  tank  cars  in  19U3  vail 
consist  of  Qetroleum  and  oetroleum  products.  As  explained  in  the  analysis 
of  individual  commodities  (see  Petroleum  Products  under- ^.'manufactures  k 
I!iscellaneous),  the  increase  will  result  from  greater  efficiency  of  tank 
car  operations,  snorter  hauls  from  the  new  pipe  lines  to  refineries  and 
consuraption  centers,  and  this  increase,  as  compared  v.,lth  19U2,  mil  be 
greatest  in  the  first  and  second  quarters.  All  told,  i-t  is  estimated  that 
revenue  loadings  of  betr oleum  and  petroleum  products  vvill  increase  7.5  per 
cent  in  19u3.  ^Average  haul  was  900  rnil£  s  in  19^2,  1119  in  the  first 
quarter  of  I9I43,  and   •  is  estimated  at  IO9O  for  the  year  19li3. 

• 

Movements  of  petroleum  tank  cars  migxht  be  greater  were  it  not  for  ex- 
pected increases  in  vegetable  oils,  alcohol,  and  chemicals  moving- in  gen- 
eral-purpos4  cars  (Type  ICC  103).  Vegetable  oil  production  in  19U2  was 
1,900,000  tons;  is  estimated  at  2,263,000  tons  in  19143-  This  increase  is 
expected  to  result  from  ^-.reatly  expanded  output  of  soybean  and  peanut  oil, 
and  will  be  greatest  in  the  fourth  quarter.   Total  production  of  cotton-  _ 
seed,  linseed,  soybean,  peanut,' palm,  cocoanut,  corn,  and  castor  oils  by 
quarters  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 


First  ^-^^arter  — 
Second  s^uarter  ■ 
Third  Quarter  - 
Fourth  Quarter  ■ 


.  596,000  tons 

-  537,000  tons 
.  [iU2,000  tons 

-  688,000  tons 
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It  is  evident  that  additional  cars  mil  have  to  be  diverted  from 
other  services,  principally  the  petroleum  service,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  to  meet  the  ve -.et^ble  oil  movement.  The  fourth  quarter  mil  also 
be  hi-hest  for  the  inedible  animal  oils,  the  output  of  v/hich  is  expected  to 
be  from  2  to  5  per  cent  '^^reater  than  in  I9I42  depending  upon  the  number  of. 
animals  marketed  through  regular  channels  during  tl^e  last  six  months  of  the 
year. 

More  concern  is  felt  about  the  adequacy  of  tank  cars  to  handle  the 
grb^Aln^  volume  of  alcohol,  sulfuric  acid,  chlorine,  pressure  gases,  and 
other  chemicals  which  are  listed  in  Class  701,  Manufactures  and  Miscel- 
laneous, N.O.S.  The  over-all  estimate  of  the  increase  in  loadings  of 
ch'emicals  is  25  per  cent^  the  largest  increases  for  specific  classes  occur- 
ring being  Sulfuric  Acid— liU  per  cent  above  l,9h2,-  and  Alcohol— UC  per  cent 
above  19)42. 

•  .  Alcohol  can  be  carried  in  ordinary  tank  cars  (Type  IC3),  and  presents 
a -problem  only   insofar  as  its  transportation  diverts  cars  from  other  ser- 
vices. Total  production  of  alcohol  in  19U3  is  expected  to  be  57  per  cent 
greater  than  in  19li2,  with  most  of  the  increase  taking  place  in  the  output 

of  ethyl  alcohol.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
to  handle  as  much  alcohol  by  barge  and  tank  truck  as  possible,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  railroads  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  only  part  of  the 
increased  production.  It  is  estimated  that  from  I4.O  to  U5'  per  cent  of  the 
19li3  alcohol  production  mil  be  transported  by  tank  car.  Consumption  of 
ethyl  alcohol  mil  reach  a  peak  of  60  million  gallons  a  month  towards  the 
end' of  I9U3,  and  is  expected  to  be  man.ntained  at  this  rate  throughout  most 
of  19uU. 

A  majority  of  other  chemicals  require  loading  in  special  type  tank 
cars,  of  which  8,9UB  were  showi   to  be  in  existence  on  October  1,  19U2 
(from  questionnaire  prepared  by  ODT  and  Stockpile  and  Transportation, 
'^TB).  From  the  standpoint  of  volume,  sulfuric  acid  is  the  most  important 
chemical:   tons  of  sulfuric  acid  originated  by  Class  I  carriers  jumped 
from  2,BU9,OOC  in  I9UI  to  it,632,000  in  I9I42.  As  described  later  (see  Sul- 
furic Acid  under  Manufactures  and  Liiscellaneous),  most  of  the  increase  is 
'^ue  to  shipment  of.  spent  acid  to  regenerating  plants  and  reshipment  to 
producers  of  fertilizers  and  to  other  consumers.-  Cars  vMch  carry,  oleum 
to  an  ordnance  plant  leave  mth  a  load  of  spent  acid.  The  acid  is  car- 
ried in  ICC  103-A  and  IO3-B  cars,  ^.^/hich  numbered  2,536  on  October  1,  1914.2. 
The  Chemicals  Division  states  that  improvements  in  operating  efficiency, 
yrithdrawals  of  cars  from  other  services,  and  use  of  Army  Ordnance  cars 
have  enabled  the  supply  of  103-A^and  IO3-B  cars  to  meet  the  large  increase 
in  transportation  of  sulfuric  acid.  Although  no  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived from  shippers,  there  is  some  question  whether  tank  car  capacity 
vdll  be  adequate  to  haul  the  expected  increase  of  U5-50  per  cent  in  sul- 
furic acid. 


The  situation  in  regard  to  special  type  ICC  150-A  300-7:  cars  is  more 
critical.  The  la+ter  are  used  for  transportation  of  butadiene,  pressure 
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g*«  fer  high-octajie  gasoline  manufacture,  anhydrous  ammonia,  and  other 
gases.  Requirements  for  aviation  gasoline  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  anticipated,  i/vhile  the  synthetic  rubber  program  has  not  developed  as 
early  as  e.-sq^ected.  Consequently,  it  has  been  ptssible  to  place  100  of  the 
250  new  butadiene  cars  in  aviation  gasoline  service.  In  addition,  some 
103-A  500-7^  cars  used  in  chlorine  service  have  been  adapted  to  the  handl- 
ing of  pressure  gases  by  changes  in  valves,  and  so  forth,  Hov'ever,  all 
three  pro  ^rams—chlorine,  synthetic  rubber,  and  aviation  gasoline — are  nov/ 
increasing.  In  addition,  new  anhydrous  ammonia  capacity  is  coming  into 
production.  More  103-A  300-7;  cars  are  urgently  needed.  The  Chemicals 
Division  has  recommended  building  2^0  of  these  cars,  but  thus  far  authori- 
zation for  their  construction  has  not  been  granted. 


Summary 

Requirements  for  tank  cars  have  exceeded  supply  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  progressive  decline  in  the  number  •f   tankers  in  the  East  Coast 
petroleum  service.  The  number  of  tank  cars  serving  District  I  and  the 
efficiency  of  operations  increased  s#  that  t^ns  of  petroleum  products 
handled  in  19)i2  throu:;hout  the  entire  country  rose  18  per  cent,  and  ton- 
miles  165  per  cent.  The  estimate  i3  made  that  in  19li3  tons  of  petroleum 
products  will  increase  7»5  per  cent  and  ton-miles,  30  per  cent.  Despite 
the  expected  completion  of  the  Tar  Emergency  Pipelines  (the  2l4-inch  line 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  20-inch  line  to  Norris  City),  there  v/ill  prob- 
ably be  a  continual  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  during  19h3^ 


Some  divers 
handle  vegetable 
quarter  of  19Uli: 
in  19h3,  inedibl 
probably  require 
will  go  by  barge 
likely  to  occur, 
diene,  anhydrous 


ion  of  cars  from  Petroleum  service  v/ill  be  necessary  t© 
and  animal  oils  during  the  last  quarter  of  19l-;3  and  firs-fe 
vegetable  oil  product'' on  will  be  20  per  cent  higher  than 

e  animal  fils,  5  per  cent.  The  alcohol  program  vdll 
from  I|0-ii5  per  cent  more  cars  than  in  19ib-2,  although  more 
and  tank  truck.  Shortages  of  special  t^n:»e  tank  cars  are 
particularly  Type  ICC  103-A  300-W  cars  used  to  haul  buta- 
ammonia  and  other  pressure  gases. 
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I .  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICUI.Tl^ 


An  increa«^e  of  a  little  o-^^er  12  percent  in  the  tonnage  of  agri- 
cultural TDroductP  handled  iDy  the  railroads  may  "be  expected  in  19^3.  The 
"basis  for  this  estlmate^is  not  anj^  foreseeal^le  increase  in  crop  yields, 
for  the  harvest  this  fatl  \nll  very  likely  "be  "belov;  tnat  of  last  year,  tut 
is  a  result  of  additional  requirements  for  food  products  a.t  home  and  abroad. 

The  Plain  facts  of  "the  case  are  that  appro.xiinate]i;>r  the  sariie  acre- 
age will  'be  planted  this  year  as  in  I9U2,  hut  a  normal  yield  would  make  the 
harvest  from  8  to  10  percent  helow  last  year's  "bumper  crops.  "  At  the  same 
time  V7e  shall  have  to  feed  fro.m.  200  to  235  million  people  with  the  food  v)hich 
is  normally  required  hy  135  million  people.  In  vievr  of  the  augmented  demands 
of  lend-lease  and  the  Military,  this  can  only  "be  done  Dy   reduction  of  home 
consumption  and  a  dra^/«dng  iipon  tiie  considera"ble  stocks,  particularl^v'^  of  grains, 
vhich  have  "been  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  large  harvests  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Bailroad  recfuii^ments  vdll  follovr  demand  for  agricultural  products 
rather  than  the  yield.  Particularly  it  is  to  "be  noted'  that  grain  and  grain 
products,  which  ^rith   the  inclusion*  of  seed,  and  spent  and  malted  grains* 
constitute  two- thirds  of  all  agricultural  -oroducts,  will  increase  "by  one- 
sixth  in  19^3 »  largely  "becaiL^^e  of  the  necessity  for  stepping  up  feed  manu- 
facture and  the  milling  of  \^heat  for  edible  flotir  and  alcohol.  Only   in  the 
case  of  corn  are  grain  shipments  likely/  to  he  lower  than  in  I9U2,  since  a 
great  deal  more  corn  must  "be  fed  on  farms  to  the  growing"  numbers  of  live- 
stock. 

Grain  imports  vdll  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable  factor  affecting 
transportation  in  I9U3.  Not  only  vdll  an  estimated  50  million  bushels  of 
Canadian  vheat   be  imported  for,  milling  and  expert,  but  present  plans  call 
for  large  movements  of  barley  and  oats,  either  to  the  Buffalo  Mills  and  "iew 
England,  or  to  the  Midwest,  should  it  be. found  necessary  to  move  midwestern 
grains  into  the  East. 

» 

In  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  no  important  increase  is 
exnected  in  19^3,  ^or  the  reason  that  exports  of  both  vill  probably  be 
lower  during  the  coming  year,  and  because  the  cotton  crop  should  be  from 
10  to  13  percent  less.  Such  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  cotton  should  also 
im^'olve  fewer  mo'^^'ements  of  cotton  linters,  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  meal 
and  cake.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  about  the  same  tonnage  or  little  more 
than  last  year's  tonnage,  may  be  handled  by  the  railroads  since  acreage 
allotted  to  this  crop  has  not  been  reduced,  and  the  .yield  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  19^42. 

Perishables  reT)resent  approximately  11  percent  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Most  important  in  this  class  are   the  '^'-ege tables,  with  Irish 
potatoes  the  largest  single  item  handled  by  the  railroads.  Onl;^"  a  k  per- 
cent increase  in  the  crop  is  expected  in  19^3  ^^^  rail  mo'^'ements  may  be 
higher  than  this  because  of  additional  diversion  from  truck  and  vjaterha.uls. 
In  I9U2  the  tonnage  of  potatoes  hauled  by  trijck  decreased  11.  U  percent  below 
19^1.  In  the  case  of  citrus  fniit  also,  diversion  is  a  prominent  factor  to 
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"be  considered  in  19^43;  'Aliile  the  aiiantity  .of  fruit  to  "be  grovna  is  on];^- 
sli^htly  higher  than  in  19^2.  alrea.d^r   there  are  reports  ^iiich  shovni  that 
half  of  the  truck  Phinment?  of  citrus  fruit  ha'^'-^^  he^n  <^hifted  to  the  rail- 
road?. An  e^^p.n  (greater  diversion  may  be  eynected  later  in  the  :;ear.     Sut- 
^tantial  di'^'Brsion  from  tr^ickp  to  rails  occurred  in  the  haul  of  these  fruits 
and  ve^et^ble'^:  veache^,   tomatoes  and  watermelon^  (and  among  the  ■'onvspecified 
fruits  and  '^'-e^^etahles). 

The  surnDl^,''  of  dried  fruits  and  "^^e^etables  should  be  soraevihat 
larger  this  year,  lar^^eXy  because  of  e.^ort  reauirements,  but  the  Entire 
class  i«^  relati'^'-el;^.''  srnall  in  tonnage  and  will  not  ■oro^'-e  ainy   b^xrden  to  the 
railroads.  A  more  important  cla«s  of  riroducts  from  the  stand^ooint  of  ton- 
nage comDri<=;es  the  ^^egetable  oil  cakes  and  meals;  the^e,  vith  the  exception 
of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  will  be  about  kO  r)ercent  higher  than  in  I9U2, 
largely  because  of  the  ra^id  e^T)ansion  in  crushing  of  so:/bea>is  and  -neanuts. 
Imoortant  miscellaneous?  -oro-iucts  are  s-ugar  beets,  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa, 
sTDent  and  rnal ted  grains,  fibres,  seeds,  soybeans  and  nunerous  other  small 
commodities.  Sijgar  beet  tonnage  should  be  from  25  to  30  "oercent  less  tnis 
year  than  in  19^2,  ar)r)l;:/ing  a  normal  yield  to  the  reduced  acrea.^e  expected 
to  be  TDlanted.  In  the  case  of  the  mi^cellaneou^^  products  of  agriculture, 
an  increase  in  imnorts  of  coffee,  cocoa  and  tea  rnd   increases  in  soybeans, 
in  SToent  and  malted  grains,  and  in  fibres,  will  result  in  an  estimated  10 
percent  increase  for  this  class . 

d" 

In  summation,  the  ton-^age  of  agricultural  -oroducts  to  be  handled 
by  the  railroads  i^  expected  to  increape  about  lU  million  tons  o^^er  the  112 
million  tons  estimated  for  19^.  The  largest  sin^^le  factor  in  this  picture 
't^  Mie  anticir)ated  increase  in  the  demand  for  ./^rains  and   mill  products, 
partiaialpirl;^^  viheat  and  wheat  flour.  This  will  ha-^e  an  imoortant  bearing 
UDon  box  car  reouirements  for  19^3-  ''"ith  re«?r»ect  to  r)erishables,  e?-necially 
citris  fruit  and  Dotatoes,  the  di'^^crsion  to  the  rails  may  tav  refrigerator 
car  caT)acity  d^irinr  th^   coming  year  d^«^Jtte  the  -oossroilities  of  hea^^ier 
loading. 
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.ne<:e  thre^^  commoditi^'='  are  lifted  in  ^he  rail  classification  in  Class  16U, 
Products  of   -VrricuIHire,   WS. 


2^T 

A  slight  increase  in  ^^heat  shipments  took  "olace  in  I9U2,  largely 
because  of  ^jnusijial  shipments  -^uring  the  last  auar+er  of  the  :'-ear.  This 
mc-ement  resulted  from  the  efforts 'of  farmers  to  disTOse  of  the  large  19U2 
cro^  (9SI  million  bushel^,  as  comTDrred  with  9U3  million  in  I9U1),  taking 
ad--a.ntage  of  a  good  market  vrice   for  inheat.  '  Indications  -)oint  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  mo^^ement  in  the  earl;^^  months  of  I9U3,  creating  a  shorta^-e 
in  the  sut}d1;^^  of  01'-*=^  bor  cars . 

AlthoTJgn  the  wneat  crov   in  I9U3  is  exoected  to  be  more  than  20 
percent  below  the  19U2  harvest  -  0^.  the  ba.sis  of  acreage  eroecteO  to  be 
TDlanted  and  normal  yield,  the  crot)  should  be  aTD-oroTlmately  73O  million 
bushels  -  tnis  vdll  ha^^e  little  effect  uocn  mo'^'-ements ,  v/hich  are  eToected 
to  be  at  least  30  T)ercent  ,^Teater  than  in  19^2.  x^ccounting  for  this  in- 
crease are  unusually  lar.-^^^  requirements  for^'millin^,  both  for  edible  flour 
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and  for  alcohol  flour,  and  an   ^^T^andin^  demand  for  feed  'lA^ea.t  to  f^^j-tpti- 
tute  for  other  feed  ^rainr-,,  epneciaH.-  corn,  in  i-hich  a  phortn^e  is  bein^ 
felt  on  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  abo'^^e  reauirements ,  the  movement?  of  Canadian 
v^eat  in  the  United  States,  both  for  exDort  and  for  milling,  must  be  included.* 
There  are  also  mo^-emcntp!  from  one  bin  to  another  v^hich  are  "handled  by  the 
railroads  but  whope  movements  cannot  be  aiDproxim-ted.  Total  supiol;,',  require- 
ments for  and   estimated  shiT)ments  of  ^'heat are  sho^^^n  in  the  following  table. 

SuTOly,  Utilization  and  ShiDments  of  ^^^icat,  19I1I- 19I13  l/ 


SuTTolv: 

Stocks  on  Jan.  1 

CroTD 

Imoorts 

Total  Sun-nXy 

Utilization: 
Food 
F^red 
Seed 
Alcohol 
SxDorts 
Stocks 
Total 

Snipments ; 
i^iilled  for  flour 
i^^illed  for  cereals 
Alcohol 
Exports 

V^eat  as  .era in 

Wheat  as  flour 
Seed 
Feed 

Added  to  stocks  in  com- 
mercial bins  and  mills 
Canadian  %eat 

ExDorted  from  U.S. 

Milling  in  bond 
Total  shi^^ents 

ShiTDments  (tons) 
Percent  change 

Rail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


(In  Millions  of  Bushels) 
I9UI 


72^4.6 

6.0 
175717 

64 
.2 

36 

1,001.2 

1,673-7 


I485 


c 


36 


10 

0 


.2 


13 
23 


18U.5 
43.6 


35 

8.S 

7fcS.3 
23.072,000 

23,1^9,000 


19U2 


1,001.2 

981.3 
1.0 

1.983-5 

513 
206.6 

6k 

I.I62.U 
1,923.5 

5OU 
G 

•  5 


10    , 
107  2/ 


7 

17 


J 


39 

39 

C 

754-5 

22,658,000 
-  1.8 

2U, 575,804 
-I  4.7 


Estimated 

1,162.4 
730.0 

50.0 
1.942-4 

570 
296 

70 
107 

iob 

833 . 4 

1  QI42  4 

^60 
10 

107 
66 


11    , 

196  3/ 


1 

05 


r 


0 

49 


40 


9S9-0 


q 


30,000,000 
•i     32.4 

33,177,000 

X  35.0 


\l    Table  ToreiDarp^^  with  the  assistance-  of  Mr.  P.  H.   Popt,   Cash  CroDS  Price 
■Analysis  Section,   DiTnsion  of  Statistic^-^l  and  Historical  ppsea-rch,  BM. 
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Jistimated  that  90  million  bushels  of  Commodity  Credit  >teat  and  17 
million  buRhelfj  of  othrr  viieat  =hiriTjed  by  rail. 
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Sf^timated  that  I71  million  buphels^  of  Commodity  Credit  t^^eat  and  25 
million  "bushels  of  other  vheat  vdll  be  shiiDped  by  rail.  This  means 
that  the  CCC  will  disTDOse  of  60  million  bushels  of  its  15^2-  19^3 
allotment,  100  million  additional  bushels  authorized  by  Congress  and 
will  be  called  UDon  to  sell  another  11  million  bushels' V  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  expansion  in  CCC  sales  appears  warranted  in  view  of 
the  unu^^ually  large  feed  reouirements  in  the  North  Central,  Eastern 
and  Southern  regions  of  the  co^-intry. 

*  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  actuality  be  able  to 
import  50  million  bushels  from  Canada.  There  are  several  questions 
affecting  price  which  maist  be  settled  and  the  shortage  of  grain  cars 
may  prove  to  be  a  bottleneck. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Quantity  of  feed  offered  for  shipment 
in  1942  is  sho^«m  to  be  less  than  that  shiPToed  in  I9U1,  althougii  1he  figures 
of  tons  originated  by  rail  evidence  a  small  increase.  This  may  be  explained 
by  diversion  from  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  result  of  shifting  of  boats  fromgrain 
ser^i-ce  to  ore  shipments  during  the  past  year.  Figures  of  Great  Lakes  traf- 
fic show  that  3  million  tons  less  were  carried  in  19^42  tlian  in  19U1.  Most 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ^.heat  tonnage  ha.s  a  prior  rail  haul  before  it  is  loaded 
in  boat?5,  but  some  of  this  ^heat  already  in  bins  in  I>aluth  ^A^iich  would  or- 
dinarily^ move  by  water  to  Buffalo  was  moved  by  rail  in  I9U2.  Because  of 
the  late  opening  of  the  Lakes  pea.<5on  some  further  diversions  to  rail  may 
be  expected. 

^Further  revif^ion  of  the  figures  for  milling,  alcohol  manufacture 
and  feed  is  to  be  anticipated;  but  there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  great  in- 
crease ill  mo^^ements  of  ^-vheat.  Carloads  should  not  increase  so  much  as  tons 
loaded  because  of  &  continued  trend  ^ov.^rds  heavier  loading  of  wheat. 


C051T 

The  I9U2  rail  shipments  of  corn  set  a  new  record  amo^jnting  to 
approximately  880  million  bushels  (17  million  tons).  This  represented 
an  increase  of  approximately  I15  percent  in  corn  shipments,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  18. 5  percent  in  the  crop  (3.175'billion  bu«^hels,  as 
compared  ^dth  2.678  billion  bushels  in  19^41).  Part  of  the  explanation 
for  the  large  increase  in  shipment?!  may  be  laid  to  the  increase  in  indus- 
trial alcohol  requirements  and  in  the  whiskey  manufacture.  But  mopt  of 
the  increase  vhich  involved  more  than  half  of  all  corn  shipments  in  19^2 
was  the  increase  in  demand  for  feed  to  maintain  the  expanding  numbers'of 
livef?tock  on  United  States  farms.  Not  only  did  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration increase  its  shipments  of  corn,  but  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
corn  moved  off  United  States  farms  to  li'^T^stock  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  counti^^r  r^ere  a  shortage  of  feeds  existed,  or  to  commercial,  animal 
and  poultry  feed  mixers,  whose  business  ^^^as  tremendously  increased  in  19^2 
The  follovdng  table  ^^haw^  the  movement*^  of  corn  from  farms,  calculated  by 
a  similar  process  to  that  used  in  the  ca^e  of  ^«hea.t . 


Surroiy,   Utilization  anc  Shivm<-nt9  1/ 
of  Corn,    loljr-  1943 


Stocks   (January  l) 

Cror) 

Inroort? 


Utilization: 


(In  Million?!  of  BushelF?) 


I9UI 


2,031 

2,678 

1.2 
4,710.2 


1942 


2,182 
3,175 


^ 


5,357.5 


-46- 


Intimated 


2,346 
2,850 

5, 196^6 


CormTie  r  c  i  a  1  -or  oc  e  9  ?.  i  n^ 

Seed 

Export?! 

Feed 

Stock?   (Dec.  31) 


Shi-pment? ; 

Biy  Torocesping 

Wet  -procepsing 

Alcohol 

Cereals 

Seed 

SxTDortP 

Feed  2/ 

Tonnafee  of  phiiDmontp 
Percent  change 

Ifeiil  shirimentp 
Percent  change 


157 
16.2 

2,256 
2,182 
4,710.2 


40 
110.3 
37.2 
9.5 

7 

354 
577.0 

16,162,000 
12,147,597 


250.5 

10 


^ 


I 


5351-5 


130 
70 
10.5 

s 

10 

555.5 
819.O 

22 . 9!40. 000 

-t-  I4I..9 

17,627.390 

^     U5.1 


53.6 
17 

5 
2,gS6 

2.03p  _ 

5-19b.6 


I46 

130 

503, 
11. 

10 

,  5 

483 

735.6 

20,605,000 

-  10.2 
16,570,000 

-  6.0 


1/ 

2/ 


Prep.'^red  '-ath  the  a.clet.-,nce  of  i/r.  R'.lcolm  Clou-h.  Peed  .Srains.  Section 
x.x-iPion  of  StatiRtxcal  and  Historical  Eepearch,  3AS. 

Feed  ^hinments  include  Con-T,odit;-  Credit  and  other  coT^nercial  pai-^ 
exclud'=p  feed  conpumed  on  far-n<=  '.h-'-re  f'ro'-Ti: 

ig'^i  19U2  19143 

1,942  ^~^^=" —  — -^ 


On  farms  vh'=re  gro'-fn 
Coiimercial  ''ales 
Commodit:,-  Credit 


2S6 


2,071 
U6U.5 

SI 


1/ 


27403 

U6S 
15 


Ten  million  hushels  sold  ty  Commodity  Cre.Ht.  The  rer^inine-  ^0  million 
reachS     ""^'"^   *°  '"'"  '''''''^*'''''''"^  °^  ^^   "^^^-^^  ''•^^-  thi«  goal  ma^.  not  be 


1  ■-> 


In  15^3  little  chaiv^e  in  the  demand  foi'  corn  for  w-.t  or  ^ty 
VTccer.?iri^Z  0^  ^0^  alcohol  mpjiv^sctvire  ip  likel^r  to  oxirt.     Bi.t   i'^   i;~ 
ouestiona^le  whether  the  i^mcn^it  of  feed  corn  liio^^^inf^  i'^.  ...  '_.  •  :  • ..  : 
great  a-p.in  the  Toast  ;;^^'ea.r.     The  hi{:h  "orice  :^or  hof:'-  rel^ti'--   ^0  t^-'"  ri  ice 
of  corn  will  tend  to  keex)  corn  oh  the  farn?,   vdiere  it  v411  be  f e  ■   to  txie 
hijrrTD'^r  pi^:  croT3  (e?^timated  at  2k  r)ercent  higher  tiian  19^).     '^■-   ircreased 
deinand  for  feed  in  other  Tjarts  of  the  co';ntr:/  •>^^--   ^-    ki^^-^~c-i.  --11   nj^^-^ 


■..'J.lCilj.       •-■Ij.  . 


'..,ij     O' 


to  "be  ^ijTTolied  h^  ^^heat  and  oth^^^r  frain?   vf^oc'-    of  vhich  rniq"  nr:^- 
Dorted  from  Canad!i).     Ilie  Commodity  Credit  Gor■r^oration  h-^r^  already  Rold 
3c  million  hu^hel?  from  it?  1?5  rnillion  buphel  TDro;v^raj:^  for   the  crop  ye^^r 
Xqh2-  19'43,   an:;  ha^  already  recei"^^e''  ■»")ermi«^p«ion  from  Coherer:?  to  ?>fll 
another  ICO  million  Duphelp  of  feed  '^heat  on  the  mar]:^^t.      In  add!  tier,  i" 
If?  estimated  that  more  than  100  million  oix?ncls  of  >heat  ^^111  ■lo-'e  f /'C.; 
the  f^tocke  of  nearl;/  half  a  million  biiRhel?  on  farms  a?  or    J-^n'oc-r:^-  1.    Jni? 
grain,   psuTrolem-'n-ued  by  ime^ort?  of  barley,   ryo  and  crit?-  from  Canada,   '•/ill 
he'^rp  to  nun-ot'  the  increased  de^rancl  for  commercial  feed.     Moreo^''''T,    the 
corn  cror)  in  15^3  i*^  forecapt  at  about  10  rsorcent  bvlow  tl^at  cf  19^^.     -^^ 
FTDite  a  plight  increase  in  slanted  acreage,   on  tne  bapi<^  of  n(;i-\al  ^vi'^l^'^^ 
the  corn  crop  ir-  p.et  at  2.850  billion  buphel^-^.  pp-  conr:arc-:  ^-iti  ;)  .YJ^  billion 
for  the  -oast  yeer^^  ctot,. 


For  the  a.bc'e  reas-^-on^  it  ip  eptim^'^tec'   that  phi-o'L-entp  of  corn  ••^111 
be  a-D"!3rox'Jiiately  5  -oercent  Icv/er  in  1543- 

OAJIS 


Oatp  ip  chief  1;^'  a  feed  crot),  but  is  only  p"ccn(J  -"o  czrn   in  ^hip 
rop-oect.  A-^  in  the  C39e  of   corn,  about  fo'ir-fif  tTi^  of  th'^'  cro=i  i??  normally' 
diprioped  of  3^   feed  and  '^^^ed  on  farm^  vhere  gi'ov^m.  l<o'^>t  0^  th?  oatp  that 
are  pold  off  farm?  go  into  feed,  ^^ath  onl^^  a  small  -oercentage  conrumed  in 
the  f  3IT:  of  cereal? . 

In  19^2  a  15  -^^erC'-nt  gr-a.ter  cro-')  '-'ap  han^epted  (1,35^  •■■illicn 


^L-i.^'^  arc 


bunhel?  ap  comioared  vith  1,181  million  buph'lp  in  19^1/,    ^^at  p 
estimated  b"-  the  De^^artm^^nt  of  A/^ricaltm  -   to  ha^^e   increa.^ed  only  10  ^"^er- 
cent,   vith  most  of  the  exc~pp  going  into  ptockp  on  tne  f armp .     Ine^e  pales 
figurep  do  not  reflect  acorratrly  the  22  T^ercent  increa.se  in  rail  phircaents 
vhich  i?  shoi-^m  by  the  ICC  ptatiptics  of  origiria.ted   tcnnay- . 


In  19^3   I 


+-     -; ,., 


l-v*  ~ 


_elir-^'ed  that   tne  amoi:int  going  into  fe'.^d  on  farms 
rs  r-rovn  vdil'^continre  to  incr^-^pe,   ^^r)^.  thi:-;  -^dll  snov  .-    furtn^-r  increa.pe 
ot   1^  -•t^rcent,   becaupe  of  the  unpijially  lar^e  liveptocV  reouir'-^:Lentp.     -it  t^ie 
same  ti:T:e  ^hr-re  are  lolanp   to  i:m3ort  eptimated  ^10  million  burhelp  from  Canada 
to  sur}rlemenb  i'eed.  in  I'rw  E;i^land  and  lake  States.      Should  thir   -nic-^ntity  not 
be  imTDcrted,    poiur  decline  in  total  tonnage  of  oat'^   shii-ments  mi^-nt  be  eroec- 
led;   but  on  th^    othrn-  hand,   additional  oats  or  other  feed  grains  mignt  mo^^c 
from  i^dd^^reptern  farr:*^  to  nake  up  the  deficiency.     Tlie  total  increase  in  oats 
off^"Ted  for  shi-om.ent  Ip  estimiated  at  11. 5  loercent.      -iove-^^ei ,   as  was  the  case 
in  1942,    rail  shi-oments  can  be  eTT)ected  to  increase  \n07e  than  tnis  figure. 
It  is   likely  that  tnere  has   or-cn  di^^erpion  from  tronk^-   to  rail  in  the  mo^^e- 
ment  of  oatp  and  that  this   di^^-^rsion  vlll  conti:^.ae  in  19^3;    in  ^ue-^^  0:   these 
factors  a  I5  -oeioent   iiiuro=^PA  in  phi-^mentg  of  oatp  has  be-n  -estimated  in  19^3 


—     I.  ■  _ 


pie  follo^ndz^g  table  phew?  ^vo^l:^^   iitili::^ntTon  ^n^i  Tjjo-^pm-r^ 
oats  in  19^11  thro  1^1  I9U3. 


*^  oil 


Su^tdXv,    Utili^rtion  and  Shrnment ?  of  Qp t ?• ,    I5U1  -  104 < 


(In  '-illion?  of  Buj^helc:)   1/ 


Crori 
Innr^ortr; 


Ut -i  "]  T  TO-*--!  r,r-  • 

CorcalFi 

Seed 

Feed 

Stock?   (Dece;nber  51) 


Siipnrat^: 

Ocrealp 

Feed  2/ 

Seed 

Inroortp 

Adder*   to  cori:T.ercial  ptocks 


Tonna/re  of  phiTDme.'it'^ 
Percent  change 

fe.il  tonna.q-e 
Percent  chnnf;e 


12=1. 


3C2 

1,  ibl 

6 


1     C:J^:C 


32 


l,09o 


-.I&± 


c^... 


J 


3J76.000 
2,3^8,556 


1<^h2 


761 


1   ^,:^Q 

10 

fe.l'iO 


35 

IOC 

8^7 


210,5 


■  •  J 


10 


U, 160, 000 
-f  10.2 

3,^73,705 
4  21. c 


■■'  -4  i  "1  •^  "^  T  .0 • '' 

lc^U3 


V 


1,  ISC 


f  A        ^    -I 


,  i-L, 


37 

"*  on 


l^Qi 


?,117 


37 


4c 

0 


1, 


^k6^-:u,00C 


-t- 


J »  j: 


QG-  rxjO 


4  1'. 


o 


1/  Table  nre-oared  with  the  app-'ntpv.,-.r  of  ^■r  Vairri.-  nir^vv-.  r,-^  r- 
oection,  Di-c,icn  of   ^^tatiptical  anc^  Hiptorical  'r^^rBron.,   I^., 

2/    Fe^v^   PhiT^entp  determine.^  b-  dechxting  cereal,    seed  ^,:le,  ptkI  additions 
to  co-^nercLal  Ptpci^p  iron:  tocal  .al-.      I::  igUl,   23O  iriii^on  bup>^rn.  ' 
,^^rero  sold;    in  i:i|2,   25O  -pillion.  "' ^^ 

2/      ^f  tctal  feec:  fi^o'iii^-  of  1,230  million  i-'if==h'^"ip     '  t.  ^d  r-^-i-irn-to'^  j-h^j- 


1,023  niillion 
cent  c^'er  1^'U2 


ill  be  f'-rl  : 


TA.'nriV^ 


-■^-■j  0 


'Wl» 


i  icreape  of  I5  oer- 


^v^'-u^-ix   -^^.  III.:- 


ShipmentP  of  barle^.-  aniOiant   to  are:'c^h::a:  - .-  o-^r-tb^r-  r-  ^ot-^] 
crop,   ^.iile  in  the  case  of  r,c  a  littlr   7ior^  tl:ai^  a  hal-  i.  ..arket^^d.   ^']> 
repTDect  to  iDrpd^tion,    r^e  i^.  about  one~ei/:ht:i  a.p  kn^-^o-t^,r^t  ^c;  barl^--    ^n 
t  to  Bh|.r)ii;entp .   or '"-fifth  r-p  lar^e. 


?'!' 


-k9- 


ar,^  iok5     1°  eptimat-  the  owntitier.  of  thej^e  two  grains  mo^-Lif-  ia  I9I+I 

^r^ater  Q^ntity  of  barley  .^.^  uf=ed  as  malt  in  the  production  of  t-.-r 
alconol  and^di^tUlco  siDirits.     Lareex  qup.ntitiec  of  r..-    .nr.-  con^.tnati- 
eoing  into  lood    viiile  the  ajiiount  foing  into  distilled^^irit?  ha^'bee^^ 
reducca  to  OTactically  nothing.  ^^-  ^^^    uttn 

h,,c)-«i=       ^"^  "'"?'^^    there  v.ill  be  a  ^substantial  increase  in  the  nu-nber  of 
cStaiLfnt"ff 'f  °  l^f  \^°^  industrial  alcohol,   and  this  has  forced  a 
f^  h^^      V     /°"^^^''  7  ^r=e^*  in  the  amount  of  nialt  *ich  may  be  used 
StH  th;t  f         ^??^^r^'"™ts  for  rye  are  somevtot  higher.   aM  it  is  esti- 
Trt  ^l  '"f^^^y  large  Quantities  of  barley  .111  be  used  as  feed.     A 
ir^f-n  ^r,f    '^-.{f^  ^^^®^''  however,   will  be  constmed  on  faras  v^ere 
ilTZ\Z7  ^'^*^'  ""^^  "'^^^  ""^''^  ^'^^^  conmiercial  channels .     To  su^le- 
?f*i*^!.?T^'^  "^^^^'^  available  for  food,   feed  and  malt  r-roduction.^t 
llulT^fM  J'^°''^  r  t^^^^^^  20  million  bushels  of  barley  and  aA 

thln  irf.'T*-*'''  ?J  *^-'  f'^^^'"  ^°^'^"^  ^^  15^3  ^-ould  not  be  an^.  larger 
^^^,^'^!/'^'-?f  *^:  ^^''^t  y^a^;   tut  should  the  imr,orts  materialize  as 
?Zt^Z\   '■''i  '^}Y^'^\'^^oul6  increase  by  fro,.  I5  to  20  i^ercent. 
rart  of  the  imports  will  be  by  vster.  but  some  will  mo^-  by  rail  into  %w 

greater  ^nicjj'"''^^      °^  ^^''-^^  '^''^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^1  ^^  ^5  t^ercent 

The  follo'^dng  table  shoe's  the  basis  of  the  estimates  which  ha.ve 


been  made: 

SuDT^Ly.  Utilization  and 

(In 


Shirpments  of  Sarle.y  &.  I^re,   19^1-  19U3 
Millions  of  Sushels) 


Supply; 

Stocks  (Jan.  l) 
Cron 

t. 

Imports 
Total  Suj^fpl^r 

Utilization: 
i^eer,   distilled 

snirits,  alcoiiol 
Seed 
Pood 
Feed 
Stocks 

ffotal 

Shi-pments : 
Beer  and  alcohol 
Food  . 
Seed 
Feed  k/ 
Inroorts 
Total 


l^^l 
i3arle.y 

21I4 
2 

57^ 


I^'-G 


k2 

9b 


Barle.y 
1426 

6 
571 


19U2 


57 

0 

111 


Estima,ted 

^ 19^3 

Barley   I^e 


290 

UOO 

20 

710 


66 
50 

133 


63  1/ 

2S 

1+ 

2kk 

m 
57s 


56.5 
2 
127 


7 

g 

Q 

IS 


7 


5 

o 

3^ 


go  2/ 

3^ 

262 
290 

571 


go 

5 
2 


I4 
g 

9 

2k 

66 


111 


150 


I4 


13 

0 

30 


15^ 

31I 

2U0 
710 


85 
5 

2 

5S 

20 


0 

S 

10 

k5 

133 


0 
10 

u 

11 

1' 


170 


(Cont'd.) 

Tonnage  (OOO'?) 
Percent  change 
Eail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


■^^ 


JoUl 


3,99s 

U.6g3,6Ui 


19^4; 


T 


-I  11.0 

5,U03.598 
-I  13. k 


I 


InduFtrial  alcohol  672, OOC'  huf^hels. 

Twel-'-e  million  for  industrial  alcohol. 

Eighteen  million  iDUshels  for  alcohol. 

Calculated  "by  deducting  other  uses  from  total  f^ales 

year  tasis  F^ales  are  estimated  at: 


Estimated 
19^3 

-i  IS. 7 

6,214,000 

+  is.o 


.  50  - 


On  a  calendar 


Barley 


I9U1 

125 

25 


I9U2 

iW 

30 


19^3 
150 

25 


RICE 

i:^early  all  the  rice  croT)  i?  shiT)-rr.d  off  the  farms  where  it  is 
grov.?n  in  the  southwest  California,  ^"dth  the  exception  of  a  few  million 
husnels  retained  for  seed.  The  brown  rice  moves  to  mills  largely  "by 
trucks,  and  the  viiite  rice  mo^es  from- the  mills  into  channels  of  consump- 
tion chief  1;^^  by  rail.  It  requires  l62  nounds  of  bro^Arn  rice  to  make  100 
pounds  of  ^^-hite  rice.  About  half  of  the  finished  rice  goes  into  dom.estic 
consumption  and  the  r-st  is  exported  to  Havjali  and  now  to  our  forces  and 
Allies  overseas.  In  19^12  rail  shipmients  increased  30  percent  because  of 
increased  milling  and  additions  to  mill  stocks.  Exnort?  will  be  consider- 
ably'- increased  next  year  while  domestic  consumntion  ^"dll  be  restricted. 
Ao  detailed  in  the  following  table,  total  shipments  and  rail  shipments  of 
rice  are  expected  to  increase  by  7  "percent . 

Supply,  Utilization  and  Shipments  of  Rice 

19^1  -  19^3 


Supply : 

Stocks,  January  1 

Crop 

Total  supply 

Utilization: 
Feed  and  seed 
Domestic  consumotion 
SxDorts  1/ 
Stocks,  December  3I 
Total  utilization 

Shipments : 

To  rice  mills  2/ 
From  rice  mills  3/ 
Total  shipments 


(Million  Bushels ) 
I9U1 

37.9 

51.3 

89.2 


3-7 
26. U 

26.3 
32. "g 

89.2 

U5.6 
78.1 


19U2 

32.8 
66.6 

CQ    U 


U.3 
32.0 

25-3 

99-^ 

62.0 
9pf 


12^ 

37.2 

67-0 

WTE 


k.O 

28.0 

35.0 

37.8 
IWTg 

63.0 

38.9 
101.9 


< 


-  51  - 


(Cont'd.) 

Tonnage  of  phi-Dinent? 

Percent  increa<=5e 
Bail  phipment? 

Percent  increase 


loUl 


1,757.^00 
819. 032 


19^2 


2,191,700 

4  24.7 

1,06U,860 

4  29.9 


12^ 


2,293,000 

1,133,000 
4  7.0 


1/  Inroort?  of  rice  are  small  and  are  not  included.  In  I9U3,  11,000  tons 
may  come  in  from  l^xico. 

2/  Calculated  V  adding  domestic  cons-'junotion  and  exports  and  making  al- 
lovances  for  changes  in  mill  stocks. 

3/  Shipments  of  vihite  rice  estlma.ted  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  domestic 
and  export  figures  \^   .617,  since  l62  hushels  of  bro^^m  rice  are  re- 
quired to  make  100  "bushels  of  vhite  rice. 

OBAIN,  NOS 

This  is  a  relatively  small  class  of  grains  consisting  largel^^ 
of  "buckwheat  and  poDCorn.     Tonnage  in  I9U2  increased  from  94,000  to  118,000 
(25  73ercBnt)  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  further  increase  will  take  place 
in  1'hU3.     Buckwheat  is  a  catch  croT)  competing  with  soy  beans  in  mai^r  areas 
T-here  gro^Ti.     Fopcorn  competes  ^dth  ^-heat,   corn  and  soy  beans  and  early ^ 
indications  TDoint  to  fewer  acres  to  be  T^lanted  in  TDOPCorn  in  I9U3.      It  is 
estimated  that  both  -oroduction  and  rail  lor-clings  of  these  grains  will  de- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  of  15  percent. 

T0::irIAGS  MAPJgTSP  AlID  SI-IiFFSD  BY  RAIL 
3UCF;/HEAT,   POPCOEIT  &  SIVSET  DHIED  COi^T,  "iQ^l-  I9U3 


Sales : 

Euckv^heat  1/ 
PoDCom  2/ 

Percent  increase 
in  Sales 

Rail  loadings 
Percent  increase 


(Short  tons) 
19^1 


5^,^400 

60,912 

114,300 


9U, 100 


I9U2 


60,242 

76,638 
136,880 

4  19.8 

117, 7Sg 

4  25.2 


19^43 


55,000 

60,000 

115 , 000 

-  16.0 

100,000 

-  15.1 


1/     ITormally  30  percent  of  buck-^heat  crop  is  sold  off  farms 
2/     Practicall;^^  all  noTocorn  sold  off  farms. 


/ 


-  52  - 


^^^IlAT  FLOUH 


The  otiantitv  of  ^-^eat  flour  to  iDe  -nroduced  mav  "be  measured  "by 
the  number  of  buFshel?  of  ^^iieat  required  for  the  mamifacture  of  edible 
and  alcohol  flour.  Vei^'-  larr^e  increacse?  in  the  am.ount  of  flour  for  Lend- 
Lea.?p  and  the  Militar;^-  is  indicated  in  I9U3.  The  Deioartment  of  Agriciil- 
t^ore  eptimate?  that  about  -^our  tim^ep  as  much  flour  will  be  consumed  bv 
these  claimants  as  in  l^k?..     At  the  same  time  dome^^tic  cons-am--otion  of 
flour  ma;^^  be  ^-renter  because  of  the  curtailment  of  other  foods,  and  at 
the  present  time  reouirements  for  alcohol  manufact^ire  call  for  the  con- 
sumntion  of  77  million  bushels,  although  this  figure  may  later  be  changed. 
These  reQuirement!=;  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

5-^timated  R>^quirements  and  Sail  Shiioments  of  ^^eat  Flour,  19^1-  19^3 

Estimated 
I9UI        19^2        19^3 


Tneat  requirements 
(Millions  of  bushels) 
Domestic  floi'r 
ExDort  flour 
Alcohol 

Barrels  of  flour  (millions) 

Tonnage  of  flour  (thousands) 
Percent  change 

Bail  tonnage  (thousands) 
Percent  change 


m 

23 


521 
17 


105.5  2/     112.^4  2/ 

10,3^!"'^   2/  11,020   2/ 

-i  6.5 


8,70s 


9,257 
I   6.3 


702.5 
560.0 

65.0 

77.0  1/ 

1U9.5  3/ 

lU,  650  k/ 
I  32.9 

12,034 
4  30.0 


1/  Estimated  that  30  million  bushels  will  go  directl;^^  to  alcohol,  77  into 
flour  for  alcohol. 

2/  BeTDorted  by  Bureau  of  Census. 

y     On  basis  k.f   bioshels  of  wheat  for  1  barrel  of  flo^ar.  The  ratio  ms^r 
actuaT\y  be  reduced  to  U.6  bushel  wheat  to  1  barrel  of  flour. 

HJ    Estimated  on  basis  one  barrel  of  floiir  equal  to  I96  TDounds. 

Thi«^  re-oresents  a  very  great  increase  in  the  -^^olum*^'  of  flour 
iDroduction  and  shiTDmonts .  There  is  a  q^iestion  ^A^iether  the  floui^  mills 
can  actually-  turn  out  this  quantity  of  flour.  In  December  the  mills  -oro- 
cessed  UB, 850,000  bushels  and  were  operating  at  about  78. 5  percent  of 
capacit^,^.  This  indicates  that  only  a  27  percent  increase  in  milling 
would  be  possible  before  capacity  vas  reached,  but  membprs  of  the  Feed 
Orains  Section  in  the  Bur^-au  of  A,?: ri cultural  Economics  believe  that  a 
rate  of  milling  higher  than  thir  may  be  obtained  since  the  present  esti- 
mate of  capacity  is  based  upon  a  single  8-hour  shift,  nowe^er,  not  all 
the  increased  production  of  the  alcohol  flour  will  rcnuir':^  sliipm^nt;  con- 
sequently the  f i:?ure  for  the  e:'pected  increase  in  rail  shipments  hs.^.  been 
placed  at  30  "n^rcent. 


\ 
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CORI'MEAL 


Cornmeal  repref^ents  a  relatively  small  item,  amounting  to  a 
little  over  200,000  ton?  in  19^2.  Although  no  fi^rure^   on  cornmeal  vro- 
duction  have  "been  t)u"bli?hed  ?ince  1939»  ^^^  Department  of  Ae^ri culture. 
estimates  that  armroyimately  UO  million  "buf^hels  of  corn  were  uj^ed  in  dry- 
processing  in  IS^l,  and  kk  million  in  19^,  to   make  cornmeal  and  flour. 
In  19^3  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  "be  an  ijncrea,sed  use  of  cornrneal 
"because  of  deficiencies  in  other  foods,  and  it  has  "been  assumed  that  U2. 
million  "bushel^  of  corn  will  "be  d.r;^^  -orocessed.  Consequently,  a  5  or  6 
percent  increase  in  this  clasp;  ip  indicated, 


Production  and  Eail  Shipri^ents  of  Cornmeal,  19^1-19^3 


igUi 


10142 


Estimated 


lumber  of  bushels  of  corn  diVy  T:)rocessed  1/       HO  ^  kG 

Estimated  production  of  cornmeal  (tons)  2/   872,000  959,000    1,007 

Percent  increa.se  1  10.0    -I  5-0 


Ra.il  tonnage 

Percent  increase 

1/  Estimated. 


188,^38  2?.7,37^ 
4-  15. i 


2 


30,000 
4  6.0 


2/  On  basis  U.5  bushels  of  cor:i  to  one  barrel  of  meal.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  this  figure  is  represented  by  corn  flour. 

FLOUR  KHD  MEJiL,   EDIBIE,  IIOS 

This  class  consists  largely  of  bucbmeat  flour,  soybean' flour, 
rice  flour,  preriared  flour  and  a  small  tonnage  of  corn  flour.  In  1S39 
the  f ollovdng  tonnage?:  cf  flour  ^^^ere  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau: 


Bucb^iieat  flour 

Ifye   flour 

Rice,  malt  &   soybean  flour 

Prepared  flour 

Corn  flour 


11,320  tons 

715  ' 
18,020  " 
71,800  " 

159 


M 


In  19^  an  increase  of  IS. 7  percent  \^ras  registered  by  this  class, 
due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  increase  in  rye,  bucb^heat  pnd  soybean  floior. 
In  19U3  it  is  estimated  that  the  bucb.^eat  flour  will  remain  at  about  the 
same  le-^^el,  the  -nre-oared  flour<='  will  increa.se  by  about  5  percent,  Miile 
the  rice,  nialt,  and  soybean  flours  will  increase  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
50  percent,  the  largest  increase  being  m.ade  in  the  output  of  soybean  flour. 
The  table  below  shows  th^it  a  9  "oercent  increase  in  these  flours  m.ay  be  ex-' 
pected  in  19^3-  -^  roiJigh  10  percent  increa-se  in  this  clas^  has  been  esti- 
mated, in  the  summary  tables . 


5c;timated  Increac^e  in  Frnr^nction  &  Shj-nments  of  Edibl! 

■blour  and  .Meal,   N05     '. 
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19142       ,.    Percent 
Weiirht  i/     In.creape 


PreiDared  flour 

Hice,  malt  &  soylDean  flour 

Buckiviieat  flour 

i^e  &  corn  flour         .   . 

Percent  change 


71 

18 
10 


4  ,5 
■I  50 


.  19^3  ^ 

Weight 
10 


100 


109 

X  9 


•   1/  Based  uoon  I93Q  Cen^^u?  tabulation. 

2/  Less  than  .1  r^ercent.  A  large  increase  in  lye  flour  is 
estimated  for  19U3,  Mt  the  total  i^rill  not  l)e'  significant. 

CSHE.^  FOOD  PHEPAMTIOITS,  EDIBIE,  NOS 

The  most  imoortant  grain?  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cerea"! 
foods  are  oats,  corn  and  wheat,  with  oats  representing  nearly-  half  of 
all  ToreTDared  cereal  ingredients.  ITo  data  on  the  outmit  of  th«  cereal 
foods  have  been  made  since  the  1939  Cen-ai-.  tabulation,  but  estimates 
have  been  made  by  m.embers  of  the  Di-i<.ion  of  Historical  and  Statistical 
Research,  ^AE,  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  i.heat,  corn  and  oats  -oing 
into  cereal  manufacture.  The  table  below  c.howr.  that  their  estimates 
lor  19^2  are   closely  related  to  the  changes  in  originated  tonna^p  of 
cereal  foods  since  I939.  ^ 

'  T'onnage  of  Cereal  Pood  Preparations,  1939  and  iqU2 


Q 


Wheat   ; 

Corn 

Oats 

Other  grains 

Total 

■Percent  change 

Tons  originated* 
Percent  change 


(Tons) 

226,500 
115 . 200 
274,600 

2g;ooo 

bW,300 


329,773 


Percent 

35.2 

U2.6 

100.0 


Estima.ted 
I9U2 
(tons) 

230,000 
177,000 
326,000 

■3^-,  OOP 

768,000 
4-  19.2 

9BO,oU6 

-t  18.1 


Percent 

29.9 
23.1 

k2,k 

k.e 
100.0 


*  Increac^e  in  originated  tonnage  due  chiefly  to  v^eight  of  containers. 

In  19143  it  is  estim.a.ted  that  36  million  bushels  of  oats,  11.6 
million  bushels  of  com,  and  10  million  bushels  of  ^^hcat  will  be  consumed 
m  cereal  Droduction.  The  reco^^err^  of  the  "ore-^ared  cereals  is  aD-proxi- 
mately  85  loercent  for  wh^at  and  between  55  and  60  percent  for  corn  and 
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oat?;.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  tonnasre  of  lorepared 
cereals  will  aDnroximate  832,000  tons,  an  increase  of  8. U  -percent.  A 
10  percent  increase  in  loadings  of  nreDared  cereals  has  been  estimated 
in  the  rail  figures,  as  shoTA^i  in  the  table  below. 

Volume  and  BaU  Tonnage  of  Princi-pal  Orains  In^rpived 
In  Cereal  F^m:ifacture,  1941-  19^3 

(In  Millions  of  Bushels) 


Oats 
Corn 
\^eat 

Estimated  tonnage 

of  grains 
Estimated  tonnage 

of  cereals 
Percent  change 
Bail  tonnage  of  -ore- 

Dared  cereals 
Percent  change 


19U1 

19^2 

Estimated 

32 

9.5 

q 

3k 

10.5 
q 

36.0 
11.6 
10.0 

50.5 

.        53.5 

57. b 

1, 0^48, 000 

1,108,000 

1,201,227 

727. 000 

768,000 
+  5.7 

832,000 
4  Z.k 

892 , 066 

980, ok6 
+  9.9 

1,078,000 
410.0 

MILL  PRODUCTS, 

IJOS 

The  commodities  listed  in  this  class  re-present  T:y-TDroducts  of 
floiir  and  cereal  manufactured  Tnhich  go  into  commercial  feed  market.  Most 
of  the  items  result  from  the  iDrocessing  of  ^fheat   and  corn,  especially  the 
latter  ^ich  in  the  last  tv/o  years  has  accounted  for  approximately  more 
than  half  of  all  commercial  feed  ingredients.  The  mill  products  in  this 
class  move  from  the  flour  mills  by  rail  to  mixed  feed  manufacturers  located 
at ^ various  Doints  over  the  country.  After  being  prepared  as  poultry  and 
animal  feed,  they  mo'^'-e  in  package  form  to  distributors  (animal  and  poultry 
feed  in  I9U2  according  to  the  ODT  one-day  studies,  \^jas   the  largest  sirgle 
item  in  Class  7OI).  More  than  60  percent  of  the  mixed  feeds  production 
is  in  the  form  of  noultry  mashes  and  scratch  feeds,  ^-ihile  most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  fed  to  daii;^^  cattle.  Some  of  the  mixed  feeds  find  their  via^r 
to  other  livestock  raisers  but  the  percentage  is  not  significant.  In  19U3 
no  increase  is  expected  in  the  numbers  of  daiiy  cattle  on  farms,  but  latest 
reports  show  a  I5  percent  increase  in  the  numbers  of  voultry   flocks  onfarms 
(in  January  there  were  U23, 000,000  laj-ers  compared  mth  368,000,000  in  Jan- 
uary I9U2).  Farmers  report  intention  of  purchasing  lb  "Percent  more  babj^ 
chicks  than  last  year.  An  eqiially  important  factor  is  the  relation  of  farm 
incom.e  to  feed  prices:  in  the  early  months  of  15^3  ^g^  prices  vrere  25  per- 
cent higher  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  while  feed  ^'^as  onl^^  I5 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  A  similar  situation  exists  for  dair;^^ 
farmers.  In  view  of  these  factors,  a  I5  percent  increase  in  feed  require- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  conser^^ative. 

The  follo^'dng  table  shows  the  breakdown!  of  estimated  chiange  in 
Class  61,  Mill  Products,  NOS.  In  general,  the  feed  constituents  derived 
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from  wheat  -  bran,  midc'Jin^s,  scrcGnirigs  and  short?.  -  are;  exaected  to 
■  increcisf^ ' f rom  3^  to  35  percent,,  while  corn  ingredients  -  cracked,  corn, 
grit?  and  homiry  -  vail  te  sli^^-htl;^'^  lov'er.  G-iuten  feed  i??-  estima-ted  at 
S75.000  ton?  as  compared  ^^dth  976,000  tons  in  19^2  =  practicall;^^  no 
change.  Other  Cix^nff-es  exolained  in  footnotes. 


Breakdo^.Ti' and  Estimated  Increase  in  Snir^iinents 
'"   of  Mill  Produ("t.c.'^.  Mos 


I9U2      Percent 
1'' eight  1/  Increa.s 


I9U3 
¥ei£:hu 


Item 

5ran 

Cracked  corn 
G-luten  feed  and  meal 
Feed,  no ion 
v-rrits 

Hominy 

Alfalfa  meal 
Kiddlin^iTFV;  • 

Screening.^ 
Shorts 

Oatmeal-  feeding's 
Otxher  ■   ^ 


1/  GaJculated  on  the  ."basis  of   •-:'age  weight  of  individijal 
items  shovui  in  the  ODT  one -'..r-.v  studies.-  .  .  , 


10.5 

435 

1U.2 

2.5 

-    6 

2.3 

11.0 

— 

11.0 

39.1 
4.7 

-     6 

U5.©-. 

2.2 

-    6.  .  . 

,.2.1-. 

o.U 

-    311' 

.8.6 

7-Z 

>  35 

10.  !4 

2.6 

-■■Jo 

■  3  5 

6.6 

-!  35     ■   ■ 

8.9 

2-5 

1  15  hJ 

.  .2.9, 

1.2 

— 

1-2 

100.0 

114-5 

?/  Increase  ..rredicaped  ijpon  I5  .percent  increase  .in -poultry 
.on  farms  and,. higher  farm  in;ome.,relati'^''e  to  the  price  of 
feed.'  ■   ■  '   ■  '         .■■',:■ 


■2/  Alfalfa  crop  expected  to  "be  lower,, in  19^3-  Only  shipments 
to  the  Army  should  increa.se.     .  •  .  . 

hj     Correspond?:  wibhtiie  increa^-e  in  shipme.^it.r-  of  oats.  .  • 

As  far  as  the  grains  vhich  ma;^^  enter' the  r..oJ i-eroial, -mar-ket  as 
feed  are  concerned,  a  similar  increa-^^e  is  to  "be  .e:'P6C-^:ed.  '.This,  feed  grain 
will  "be  required  hy  li-^-es took  .growers  in  the  IIorth-Ge.ntral  region  and  "by 
poultry'-  and  daii^ir  farmei's  in  xTew  England  an:3  the  S.^uti'..  On  the, ''basis  of 
the  foregoing  tahle^  shoving -feed,-  wheat,  cjrn,  r^":^.   ■.bsrley.and.  i^^e-,  the 
following  a^iantitie.s  ar^' '  a-f'-^aAlahle . 

..  .     j^isjM.uaMo.  0.'a::.tibies  of  Grains  wons-'^.^d  a-^  Feed  'ij 
-    •  •    "T  """  iffl'LP'^.^^id  1943  -  MillionVpf  .B-isoels.'  '     '  :  . 


r. 


'Vheat 
Corn 

Barle:,-  2/ 
^e   2/  " 
Oats  2/ 
Total 


107 
537 

51 

"  9 
211 

921 


19^ 

*"215 

^3 

75 
21 

i7o55 


1/  Except  on  farms  vhere  grov.n. 
2/  Assumed,  that  imports  are  used  as  feed  or  go   to  otlier 
uses  ^«hich  release  aj^^c^^.i'^^alent  ajnount  of  the  croD 
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Tai.  ^howF  that  an  increase  of  13-5  ^^ercent  in  the  q^^^ntlty  of 
feed  in  the  comeroial  market  ma^v  te  expected.  Quite  Too^^ioly  ti.i^  m_^ 
nofbe  sufficient  to  meet  renuirem.nt.  and  additional  q^jantitie.  of  the 
various  gmins  w  have  to  \>e   L-nported.  sold  by  Commodity  Cred^^J;^™^ 

tion  or  frou,^ht  into  the  .mrket.  So  far  as  r^il/^»*^r^^^^Slnln 
a  15  percent" increase  would  raise  the  tonnage  originated  from  xl  miiiian 
tons  in  19^2  to  12.7  million  tons  during  the  current  year. 

HAY  Km  AlgAlFA 

^•hile  production  of  hay  and  alfalfa  increased  07  about  12  percent 
in  I9I+2  over  igUl.  rail  movements  went  up  by  UO  l^^rcent  chiefly.  ^^  is 
beli^^Bd.  as  a  re;ult  of  a  greatly  increased  demand  by  the  W  and  in 
creased  packaging  requirements .  Uormall^;^,  about  10  "^-^11^°^  ^oolclS^ of 
sold  (one-eighth  of  the  total  19^  and  19^1  crop)  but  over  90  ^^J^f^^,^  °' 
this  hay  is  used  locally  and  does  not  involve  a  ^^^-\">°™^-,  ^°"the 
Arnc'  pm-chases  particularly  for  the  maintenance  of  ^^^-'^^J.^^f ^fi^f^nd 
Southwest,  do  nomally  mo-e  b.y  rail  and  so  do  large  q^oantities  of  haj  and 

alfalfa  used  for  packaging. 

Colonel  Daniels,  Qiief  of  the  Semount  Eivision.  ^^ermaster 
Corns  U  S  A   believPs  that  approximately  the  same  nw.Der  ox  animals  will 
oorps,  U.O.A.,  utxio '.,.  i^K-v^  -V         wo'ol'^  involve  a  small 

be  maintained  by  the  Army  m  I9U3  as  in  1942.  -hi.,  vooi..  in  u 
increa^e  in  .^r  cons^w)tion.  Packaging  requirements  «11  «1^°  and  cStes. 
iTi  IQU'^  ^-s-necialLv  if  insufficient  wod  is  a^'ailable  lor  ^o^^s  anu  i-xctu  » 
ilthoSh  ^t^e  crop  estimate  for  19^3  shows  a  10  percent  ^-ecline  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  ha,v  and  alfalfa,  sales  .dll  xn:crr-^  be  ^^^^^^^f^^^f}^]'^^^^'^^^ 
increase  if  fee  demand  for  hay  in  the  mai^>^.  is  ^f  a^^^"  ,  ^  'c  ton'^e  of 
Arn^  and  Packaging  reoulrement=  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  ton  .age  of 
hay  loaded  by  Cla,ss  I  carrier-  maj^  rise  to  900,000  tons,  a  ..f.6  o. 
crease . 


Production  and  Bg.il  Shipments  of  Hay  and  Alfalfa.  I9UI 

(Short  Tons) 


19^1 


icj}^ 


Production  of  hay  and  alfalfa 
Percent  change 

Sales 
Percent  change 

Sail  tonnage 
Percent  cha.nee 


9U, 238, 000 


10,329.000 


5^5.8^7 


STRAW 


105,323,000 

-'.  11.7 


„__a>^BVMH^iit«BMMM!M> 


Estimated 
I9U3 

911,500,000 
-  10.3 


i;;^joi\000 

4  L'J  '  ■>- 


76'4, 105 

-!  MO. 2 


900,000 
4  17.8 


Tonr^^e  of  straw  carried  by  Class  I  railroads  amounted  to 
^17  000  an^crease  of  9  Percent  o^'er  I9UI.  ^eiy  little  information 
on  .tri  i^  available  but  it  is  believed  that  this  increase  was  due  to 
a  greater  demand  of  straw  for  f-ed  and  for  strawboard  manutacture.  Most 
of  t^estrSa^d  mills  are  located  in  areas  .here  the  croP  is  gro^m 
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and  recei-^^e  the  majority  of  their  shi-omentF'  "by  truck.  Qoarterl^/  figures 
for  19^  reveal  a  conpideratle  increa.cse  o^er  19^1  in  the  early  months  of 
the  yesT,   and  a  decrea,^e  iDelow  19I4I  in  the  last  two  quarter^: .  It  seems 
hardl;^^  likely  that  shi-nments  of  straw  will  "be  any  ^-renter  in  I9U3,  and  no 
increase  in  the  r)roduction  of  strawhoard  is  antici-oated.  Consequently, 
tonnage  of  straw  to  be  originated  hy  the  carriers  in  19^3  is  set  at  320,000 
tons,  representing  a  one  Derc^-nt  increase. 

TOBAGCO 

In  15^  the  to"b?iico  croiD  was  approximately  12  percent  hlfher 
than  in  the  pre-^dous  year,  vhile  rail  tonnages  figures  were  only.  .6.U  per- 
cent greater  than  in  I9U1.  Although  the  various  movements'  of  tobacco 
are  complex  and  difficult  to  trace,  it  seems  reasonable  to'  supoose  that 
the  rail  shipment  fi^nires  vrere  affected  by  a  decline  in  imports  and  in 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco.  The  followiiog  table  shows  production,  exports, 
imports  and  rail  shipments  of  tobacco,  19^1  -  I9U3. 

Production,  Imports,  Exports  and  Ea.il  Tonna.^re  of  Tobacco,  19^-  I9U3 

(Short  tons) 

.  igUl  ■ 


Production  1/ 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


632,000 
13^,B79 

3g,329  2/ 

805,20s 


733. 2gU 


708,000" 

118,764 

6>75g 
833,522 

0.5 

7^2,616 
4  1.2 


Estimated 

19^3 


711.000 

115,000 

5,000 

831,000 

-  .3 

730,000 

- 1.7 


1/  Includes  flue-cured,  burley  and  other  domestic  tobaccos. 
2/  Imports  for  consumption  only. 

lobacco  is  ii*=;ually  shipped  from  farm  to  market  'cr^'-  wagon  and 
truck.  It  then  goe^   from  market  to  drying  plants  "oj   truck  and  rail. 
Much  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  air-cured  tobacco  from  Kentucky-  is  railed  to  various 
fabricating  centers  and  storage  points.  Since  a  majority  of  the  export 
tobacco  now  comes  out  of  storage,  it  is  belie^^ed  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  export  tonnage  with  production  is  not  without  justification.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  tobacco  novr  being  e^rported  is  far  below 
one-third  of  the  crop  which  normally'-  went  abroad  in  the  1930's. 

Despite  the  increase  in  acreage  allotment  for  tobacco  from 
roughly  1,U00,000  acres  to  a  little  over  1,500,000,  on  the  basis  of  a 
10-year  average  yield,  the  crop  should  not  be  ^^eirj   much  greater  this 
year.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's  trend,  and  assuming  some  diversion 
from  truck  to  rail,  an  increase  of  2.6  percent  in  the  rail  tonnage  may 
be  forecast. 
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COTTCH 

An  ianu?ually  lar^e  crov   of  cotton  was  produced  in  19^2,  12,920 
thousand  liales  as  coiUDared  with  10,7^0  thou^^and  "bales  in  19^1.  "Kiip 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly/  21  percent  in  the  estimated  n^jml^er  of 
iDales  and  is  considerably  larger  than  the  increase  in  tonnag^e  ori^^inated 
by  Class  I  carriers  (8  Dercent).  The  TDrinciDal  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  rail  traffic  in  cotton  to  match  the  production  increase  are:  (l)  The 
1SU2  crop  vras  relatively  short  fihre  cotton  and  part  of  it  \«a.s  not  ginned 
and  shiDTDed  during  the  year.  (2)  A  large  Dart  of  the  I9U2  "bales  will  not 
move  until  19^3-   (3)  ^  considerable  decline  in  exports  took  place. 

It  \rill  be  noted  that  the  rail  tonnage  figures  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  croD  by  from  20  to  kO  percent,  a  difference  that  can  only 
be  acco-'jnted  for  by  our  shipment  of  cotton  at  various  -ooints  in  the 
country.  iMearly  all  the  cotton  moving  from  farms  to  gins  goes  by  truck, 
but  thereafter  several  movements  of  cotton  by  rail  are  possible:  (l)  The 
cotton  bales  may  go  from  the  gin  by  rail  or  truck  to  a  warehouse  or  ship- 
ping Doint.   (2)  Cotton  ma,v  be  moved  to  exDort  -  all-rail  to  Canada  or 
rail  and  vater  to  other  foreign  countries.   (3)  The  cotton  ma,y  move  di- 
rectly to  a  mill,  (k)   The  cotton  may  move  by  rail  and  water  from  the 
Goilf  and  Southern  Ports  to  Ifcrth  Atlantic  Dorts  and  to  New  England.  Most 
than  one  million  bales  w^re  invd^-ed  in  this  latter  mo-^^ement  during  the 
crop  year  1939-  I9UO;  it  may  be  assumed  that  tnis  traffic  has  been  con- 
verted from  a  rail-water  haul  to  an  all-rail  haul  in  the  -oast  15  months. 
But  this  diversion  vrould  probably  not  affect  revenue  tons  originated  sub- 
stantially,  since  the  cotton  has  in  most  cases  been  previously  handled 
by  rail. 

Some  old  cotton  is  moved  from  one  warehouse  to  another  to  make 
room  for  the  new  crop;  this  vras  true  of  CCC  cotton  in  the  years  preceding 
I9U1  ^.nhen  the  crop  ^'^s  much  in  excess  of  requirements  for  consumption  or 
for  export.  The  following  table  shovrs  the  production,  major  m.ovements 
and  the  rail  shipments  of  cotton,  19^1-19^3' 

Production,  DisDOsition  and  Shipments  of  Cotton,  19^1-  19^3 


I9U1 


Production  (OOO  bales) 
Production  (tons)  1/ 
Percent  change 

DisDosition  (tons)  1/ 
Consumed  at  the  mills  2y 
Added  to  mill  stocks  2j 
SxDorts  3/ 


10,7^4 
2,750,500 


19^2 


^otal 


Percent  change 

Pail  tonnag-e 
Percent  change 


2,626,600 

1U2 , qoo 

312,460 
3 , OSl , 9bO 


3, 86^1,000 


12,QS2 

3,323,^00 

4  20.8 


2,92^,000 
W,  000 

269,119 

3,236,119 

4  5.0 

4,173,127 
4  8.0 


Estimated 
1943 

12,200 

3 , 123 , 200 
-  6.0 


2,777,000 

Uo,ooo 

270,000 

3 , 087 , 000 

-  U.6 

4,100,000 
-  1.8 


(Footnotes  on  following  vsfe,) 
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1/  Using  512  lbs.  as  a-^rera^e  weight  of  bales  of  dome?.tic  cotton. 

2j     Includes  foreign  cotton. 

^  Using  527  1^9-  sts  a^^erage  vreight  of  bales  of  cotton  for  export. 

Originally  the  DeiDartinent  of  Agriculture  curtailed  the  cotton 
acreage  from  2k  million  acres  to  22-5  million  acres;  on  the  basis  of  a 
nonnal  yield  this  vould  have  meant  a  reduction  of  13  percent  from  the 
bumper  crop  of  19^.  Subsequently,  Secretary  Wickard  announced  that  there 
VDUld  be  an  estimated  10  percent  expansion  in  the  acreage  goal,  but  cotton 
experts  in  the  Der^artment  feel  that  tiiis  will  hot  necessarily  mean  a  10 
percent  increase  in  crop  expectancy,  since  it  will  be  impof^^sible  to  in- 
crease T>rod\iction  in  many  areas  of  the  Southeast.  A  6  percent  decline 
in  cotton  production  seems  more  reasonable.  Because  of  the  carry-over 
of  the  19^  crop  into  the  current  year,  it  is  not  believed  that  revenue 
tonnage  will  decline  to  this  extent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tonnage 
of  cotton  handled  by  Glass  I  railroads  will  be  only  slightly  lower  in 
I9I13X- 1.8  percent). 

COTTOU'  UMBRS^  NOILS  AMD  ESGINS 

■■    ■  "  >       ■■    ■    »         irll    I    I       I   !■   I    «■    «  III  I  I  .III   Ml    millil 

Cotton  linters,  noils  and  regins  are  t>roduced  frcan  a  reginning 
of  fibre  remaining  on  the  cotton  seed  after  the  first  ginning  and  there- 
fore tends  to  follow  the  same  trend  as  bales  of  cotton.  From  the  I9HI 
crop  1,1SU,000  bales  of  cotton  linters  were  produced;  and  from  the  19^  - 
crop,  1,350.000  bales,  Con^narnDtion,  how^ver^  did  not  follow  the  produc- 
tion trend  because  of  the  use  of  stocks  of  linter  bales  in  19^1  and  in 
19^2  and  because  in  I9UI  linters  were  permitted  to  be  consiamed  in  mattress 
production,  (in  19^2  linters  were  restricted  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.)  Gonseouently,  conjimmption  of  cotton  linters  decreased  slight- 
ly in  I9U2  and  this  corresponds  clo?»ely  with  the  trend  in  rail  shipments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tonnage  of  rail  shipments  exceeds  tonnage 
of  bales  produced  and  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  factor  of  re- 
shipping  from  warehouses  and  concentration  points,  and  because  thfe  small 
tonnage  of  noils  and  regins  wo\ild  add  somevhat  to  the  linters  figure  (see 
table  below).  It  is  expected  that  the  nianber  of  bales  of  cotton  linters 
available  in  I9U3  will  drop  off  because  of  a  smaller  crop.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumotion  it  is  estimated  that  1,300,000  bales  will  be  processed 
in  19^3-  Consequently,  the  rail  tonnage  figure  ha^  been  decreased  by  10 
percent. 

Consumption  and  Bail  Shipments  of  Cotton  Linters,  1941-19^3 


Consumption  of  linters  (bales) 
Consumotion  of  linters  ( tons  ) 
Percent  change 

Hail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


iqui 


1,473,000 
i463t200 


707 . 107 


12li2 


1,^1+7.000 

455,030 

-  l.S 

713.69^ 
\   .g 


Estimated 
19U3 

1,300.000 

ws.soo 

-  10.2 

6142,000 

-  10.0 
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COTTOlTsaED 

In  19^  the  tonnage  of  cottons^eed  originated  \)y   Class  I  carriers 
increased  a  little  more  than  20  Dercent,  closely  corresioondirig  ^^dth  the 
increase  in  the  x>rodiiction  of  cotton  (l2,9S0,000  "bushels  as  corn-pared  mth 
10,7UU;000  hu?=hels  in  I9U1).  As  indicated  in  the  talDle  helow,  the  rail- 
roads carr^T'  normally  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  croD.  Mopt  of  the  cotton- 
seed mp'^^'es  from  the  gins  to  the  crushers  in  trucks  o'^^er  relati'^^'ely  short 
distan^s.  A  check  on  receiiDts  of  cottonseed  at  cr^jshers  sho'^^'S  that 
^,5o3,(X)0  tons  vere  recei-^-ed  in  19^  compared  with  U, 3^2, 000  tons  in  19^1 
(a  U  percent  increase).  This  in^icate^^  that  in  the  actual  movement  of 
the  ^eed  there  ^m.^-   some  di'^'ersion  from  truck  to  rail,  a  factor  prevalent 
in  the  shipment  of  man;^^  commodities  in  the  South  because  of  the  use  of 
trucks  in  construction  work. 

The  cotton  cror  i^   expected  to  ^e   from  5  to  10  percent  smaller 
in  1943,  ajid  cottonseed  oil  production  has  heen  estim.ated  at  95  percent 
of  the  19^  T)roduction,  indicating  that  total  shiiDments  of  cottonseed  v/ill 
he  diminished.  Sliould  the  ^r  Lcultiu:*al  trucks  return  from  construction  work 
to  their  normal  hauls  rail  shipments  vull  he  lowered  further.   In  ar^r   case 
there  should  be  a  decline  in  radl  ton^^  of  cottonseed  originated,  and  this 
decline  has  "b'-^en  conser-^^ati'^'ely  estimated  at  5  percent. 

Production  and  Sail  Shi-nments  of  Cottonsp.ed,  I9UI  -  19^3 


(Short  tons) 


19^1 


12U2 


Production  1/  U,  770, 000 
Percent  change 

Eail  tonnage   '  5^8,^425 
Percent  change 


5,76U,000 
4  20.8 

671,^31 
4-  22.4 


i^iStimated 

19'43 

5.384, 000 
-  7.6 

63s, 000 

-  5.0 


1/  On  basis  .UUU  tons  of  cottonseed  rier  bale  of  cotton. 

COTTONSEED,  ICIAL  AND  CAKB 

'/Vhil*--^  the  Toroduction  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cak^  increased  onlj' 
2  T-prc^nt  in  19^42  -  1,958,000  tons  as  comoared  to  1,922,000  ton-  in  19^41  - 
rail  tonna^-^  of  the  cake  and  meal  origiriated  went  ud  m.ore  than  UO  -nercent. 
It  is  belie^^^d  th'^^':  th^:^-  difference  can  be  largely  accoionted  for  by  ujiusioal 
shiiDments  out  of  ^tock  in  19^ ^  as  sho^-^^n  below  stocks  declined  aD"oroximately 
290,000  tonf^  between  Jsrivsrir   1st  and  December  3I^t.  E-^^en  ^-uth  thi^  change 
in  i.i'^''entoriep  taken  into  consideration,  ho^^^e^^er,  the  rail  tonnage  increased 
at  a  fa.ster  rate  than  shir)ments,  indicating?  that  di-^^ersion  from  truck  figured 
in  the  mo^^'ement  of  this  commodity  3^   v/ell  ar^   many  other  TDroducts  which  orig- 
inate in  the  South.  The  riercentage  of  cake  and  m^'al  hauled  by  railroads  in 
I9UI  was  52.8  Dercent  and  in  19^2  it  >as  5^.1  -oe'rcent. 


/ 
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-"^   i"  ertiTr'at-'c^  1)7  the  Ie^^,rlme:it  of  A^3^ici-:lti^-e   that   +::eie 
^r^-ll  "be  a  ^^ed-icfcn  in  ib^i  c^nrr.u.t  oi*  cjT.tjnReac.  r^il  ai-*  cot "oi-S'^f^d   cake- 
and  near  •n-od-icc'"   ii- ic):;3       ^!^.i' .s  e^c:^-.^te  :9.  "ba^^d  ta.r[;'??-u::Dor!  -n  eT^^cted 
r^dTi::tion  ti:   :1g  ctjv    lijbv"    -te  latl -r  Hionthr  o"^  t^.:-  yesj^  -^^^Lxe^  mo^^t    :,f 
t.ie  ^eed  i-   c^^vs^.ied..     :i-v-'>-<=r     -0'^ca-.<^e  -^-^serit  '^tocl:?  ^..re  rathei    lov^  ht 
vlII  tp  iiijc??^i>;i,e  icr  •  •.  r^ivoh  cake  anA  .n-a^f^to' "f^r-  ?Lr.red  oat  .;f   <Uj.jk 
m^lS^'J  a^  :.n  j.94c^.  '  Acd.lchJ.r.tio-p  ^ho'o  helcv  r^v^a]??   tha-"- ■cc-t/'"0:i'-6;ea 
^-i-praej:]  :p  '^i.o  C3  deciine  V  "^^  -irhvh  d;irir.^  tne  coming  /pa.-  ~  :icAr«-er, 
f^^ther  di-er^io^  f-oir   ■  riicV-=^  iia;y    t^.>9  r)L:c5-  I-jre-r-iiv"  th--  jaiL  portion 
o:   to-^.ai  phir-iert?.     V:i  this  ba- ir-  the  1^4'.   kadixi^^T  are  -):.art.d  ai  clf  T^er- 
Oont  of"  toe  1S;^2  :'ir-xtr/  '    '  .  ' 


# 


rrocLacli:!,,  ^  •- !jgi*??it ^  6  2a il  T.:u-Lia-e  of  Cctioii^eecl  '"'x'^^."^   i  vr.'-r.-^  ' 


Stocks,'  :'r-ijrxr:    1 
Total  ^-cv-il-r 

S.j5r)rnpnor 
Percent  chavi^.e 

Rail   to.nnar-€^ 
tercent  jhaii^f^-e 


^Siior'-  t-j--^?'; 


1  "jyi 


■^^c.nq^ 


i,?x9,Sbi 


90c5 .  c  74 


4  jC.o 


■E'.;  Mi.iiat  ";6 

1,93?. 172 
30,000 

1.962.172 


ov.oo 


I  ■> 


J 


.y) 


CRi3^.S    hij3   GJtrP^rJ^L" 


til  19-2  ^^'^ii_o  total  cT-oc' ic  +  ion  of  ora;x.'es  aai  ;Tra,T)et'rn:  i   in- 
crea-'ed  7.^3  -orreryr  ,:.-,i  ^-otal  ?^jrjie::tf^  a  1^  tih-  o^^or  -'-.  ^v'^i9..-:.t .    the 
tonnage  of  orai^-p  c^s£  ^ra->^fri:.ir  c^iric^d  "b,^  the   rail-rcadf.  i!-rc;a.ped   acre 
t^an  22  r^erce^:^.,     T^^e   -<-asor  for  tni:^  U  to  tc  found  in  a  cxi^^idera^-le 
diver?  ior^^from  trw^^v ,  Sa-tic  ilariy  m  rnrciant?  cf  cir^ruF  fniit  iron. 
ricriaa.,    Teja?  am'   LAn-'iana.     M.:.rv  of  -cr:?  t  aicks   ^i^ch^^aril;  cnj^a^e::'    in 
caiiy-i-io.  ci-rii^:   frribf^  vr^re  ?^nrfted  to  -.arr  --er^,    rari-icularly  coast nic- 
tion^^^ork.^  //hile  no  comrrehFiV-in    ::^j7e?  on  interci;-  tru:>i  Wii-omcntfv^ 
of  c:.trac.  fruit  are  -i.-^'aLlaoIe     --re liminar?-   indicationf^   f^.jw  ;;baT.  tnr^re 
^«^?  ^.  23  uarca>it  dec :.ii?tV  in  clrris  fruTr  tixckirirr  i.,  i^lfP.     ,d  s:iiali.  tor^- 
nage  cf  6ra:i^£'-   aid  ;:'Ta:^ei ii:.i 0  noj^Tilly  -hirT)f.d  V  "■■>^^"''^'  f-'om  Ilorica  v^a.^ 
dv/ortcd  to  fnt  -rai  I'^oad? .  ^        .  .   *" 


ine  v^a.liior::ia  ^n^l'^  ^cwarj^  :-.':>cckan^e n-e-ooi  0^   that  thei;;   ui':x:k? 
carried  :  1  loercen--.  fever  boxep  or-;"  oranz-ct.^  .-.rd  ;^ra:oa fruit  c^xiri.Tg'- -g:'--  194I- 
1942  rearon  Tnan  in  tne  i^revionp  feapc-.     'l?e  decline  ir  \;ruck  5ri\jnents 
vra?^  uarticular^y  noticealjle   in  the  la^t  C'a^'ter  of  l'^'-^2  and  han  conTii]ned 
om:r  into  the  pre^^ent  rear.      In   the  fir,^t  ^iv^rter   -jr   1QU5  -^ruck  shi-^nents 
froir  Florida  p^ho^.-ec  a  oecline  0:^  kO  percent,   from  "''^:c;aa  5^  rarcent, '.and 
from  Arizona  50  -oe-^zc-y,-.      it  is  net  liVrl^T  that  t'in  n^r-e-c^lon  of  ^mckp 
will  hold  for  "^he  entire  j^ear,    ?ince  vn  w.    i^^e  fallin^   _if  of  construction 
ac^i^rity,   marv'  of  th^-.^e  trucks  are  eyDewir-d  to  re-^^i:iie   ihcxr  o.'-i^nnal  haul?. 


The^oalifomia  grower?  antici73ate  an  8  vercent  droiD  in  truck  f^h^^-nrnpntp 
dOTing  the  1942  -  19U3  Reason.     It  has  been  apsiom-d  that  th^re  will  be 
a  decrease  of  20  uercent  in  truck  shimients  in  I0I43,   shifting  16O  000 
tons,   along  with  the  small  torr^age  ^Ahich  was  carried  b^^  boat  in  1^42 
to  the  railroads.  *'  -     ^     » 

,,   _        -^^  indicated  in  the  follo^an^^r  table,    this  ^^^ould  irean  an  o^'er- 
a.ll  ^0  TDercent  increase  in  the   tonnage  of  oranges  and  gra-oefrvit  mo-ing 

•    ^^-il  in  1943.     Bail  car  loadixigs,   howe-^er,    should  not  incrrasp  at  all 
since  the  niiinber  of  crates  loaded  has  ^cne  up  from  an  average  of  a^T^T^rox-' 
imately  400  Der  car  to  nearl^^  50O  bo.^-es  i^er  car. 

Production  &  DisDosition  of  Oraijges  <^  G-ra.r>efruit,    igUl  ~  19U3 

(in  thousands) 
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1941 


Production: 
Oranges  1/ 
G-ra-oefruit  1/ 

Total 

Percent  increase 


b.ye'^   Tons    Boxes 


1942 


Tons 


Estimated 
Boxes   Tons 


^,294  1,482 


BisTDosition: 
Processing  2/ 
Other  disTiosition  ^ 
ShiTDments   (net  weight) 

(gross  i^reight) 
Sy  truck 
By  boat 
By  rail 

Percent  increase  in 
rail  tonnrnge  orig- 
inated 


1.229 
IQO 

3,5^6 

1,082 
128 


2 


,336 


84,144   3,327 

^5,533    1,795 
5,122 

4  7.5 


1,307 
230 

3M2 
3 ,  691 

S20 

12 

2,859 


S7,900    3,^477 

47,480     1,872 

m 


1.338 


4  22.1+ 


240 
3,8ll9 
4,080 

656  3/ 

3,^24 


419.8 


1/     Net  cont^  of  boxep  varies .     California  md  /iris^ona  crstps  av^ra^e 
70  t)oundp;   for  oranges  and  ?raT3efruit,    50  porrnds.     Florida  and  othpr 
states  phi-o  oranges  in  90  no-ands  and  graiDefniit  in  80  poimd  crates. 

2/    Data  from  the  De^rtnent  of  Agriculture.   Food,   Diptribution  ^d^iinis- 
tration . 

2/     A  20  percent  decline  hap  been  appuiied  here. 

LEMONS,    LIIJSS  AICT  CIT5US  ?EUITS.   DIPS 

_      _     Lemons  represent  foiar--f ifths  of  this  clasp  ^-l+h  the  r^mf-inder 
consisting  chief  1^^  of  limes.     In  19^1  rail  shipments  of  lemons  and  Umes 
dropped  off  b.y  nearly  a  fourth  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  decline  in  tne 

S  ^^°^-^i^'  ^^''"°''  ^''°''  °^  ^9*41  -  I9I+2.     Truck  ship.Lents,   as  reported  by 
the  Calitornia  gro^erp,   declined  onl^/  8  percent  and  it  is  estimated  that 
tne  trucks  will  regain  this  business  during  the  1Q42  -  1043  c^^o^on      A 
better  pick  of  le.-nor-  is  indicated  for  1942-  1943:'  and  it  is' belie-ed  that 
tne  class  will  increase  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  percent  for  tne  i^pgr 
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Froduction  and  Shj-ornpntp  of  Lemon?  and  limep^,    19^'l-  19^3 


Production: 

Lemon?;  (OOO  boxes) 
Limes  (OOO  boxes) 

Tonnc^^e  of  crop 

For  -DroceppiAg:-  A  other 

disTDORition  1/ 
Shipment p,  fre?h  (net  wei^eht) 

(grof^p  weip"ht) 

Percent  change 
I^il  tonnage  ori^inr-^.ted 

Perc'^nt  cha'r^e 


I9UI 


■  17,230 

go 

653,000 

290,000 
368,000 
390,000 

332,532 


APPLES 


10)42 


11,700 
150 

^50,000. 

■Io5,000 

295,000 
313,000 

- 19.7 

253 ,  UlO 

-  23.8 


Estimated 
I9U3 

13 ,  650 
175 

52^,000 

ISO, 000 
3UI1, 000 

365,000 

4  16.6 

300,000 

4  18.4 


Clc^^e  corres-nondence  betvcen  the  increase  in  the  TDrodiiction  and 
radl  f=5hir)m'^ntp.  of  a^Toles  exif^ted  in  19^2:    the  firf^t  increased  k.k  percent; 
the  second,    6.S  rjerc^nt . 


Production  and  Pail  Tonnag-e,    I9UI-  19^3 


l^.ki 


J. 


I0U2 


Production  (bushels) 
In  short  tons 
Percent  chan^^^e 

Pail  shipments 
Percent  change 


r 


122,256,000 

3,56U,ooo 


872,872 


127,65^,000 

3,191.000 

4  k.k 

931,921 

4  6.8 


Estima.ted 

112,^20,000 
■2,808,000 

-  12.0 

839,000 

-  10.0 


In  I9U3  the  apDle  croD  is  expected  to  be  about  20  loercent  1^  s-^; 
than  in  19^,  but  this  reduction  will  not  affect  rail  shi.-oment^^-  until  the 
latter  "oart  of  the  yeer,     Shi-cments  of  a-o-oles  in  the  first  half  of  19^3 
are   exoected  to  be  slightly  hifcher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  but 
the  last  six  months  of  19^3  ?ho"'JLLd  ^^how  a  marked  decrea<^e  below  19^2.  For 
the  entire  year  a  decrease  of  10.0  percent  has  been  estimated. 

EAMMS 

AoTDroximatel^/  6OO,  000  lon^  '.ons  of  bananas  w^re  imr^orted  in  I9U2 
of  ^^hich  a-oproximately  100,000  ton?  came  from  Mexico..  This  comnares  with 
1,153.000  tons  iraporte'-^  in  I9UI  an:3  re^^eals  the  extent  to  vhich  imports 
from  Central  .^merica  ha-^^^^  be^-n  c^jrtailed  because  of  lack  of  shroping.  A 
further  reduction  in  the  quota  of  Central  American  imports  in  19^3  ^^-^  been 
m.ade,  and  there  ip  a  Dosc^ibility  of  reduction  in  rail  mo"^'ement  of  bananas 
from  Mexico  because  of  a  crop  (disease  and  shortage  of  transportation  facil- 
ities in  Mexico.  Total  banai^a  imports  for  19^3  "'^^  estimated  at  350,000 
net  tons,  (U8  percent  cut).  Because  rail  shipments  diC   not  decline  as  much 
as  imports  in  19^2,  a  reduction  of  onl;^  37  percent  has  been  applied  to  the 
firiire  of  orif:^inated  tonnajce. 
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InroartP!  arA  Hail  Tonn.'^.ff'e  of  Banana?,    I9U1  -  I9U3 

(Short  tons) 


Estimated 
19^1        19^2       1943 


■  Imports 

Percent  change 

Hail  tonnage 
Percent  Ciian;ee 


1,291,000 


820, 61U 


3EEPJES,   PIs-LSn 


671,000 

-  4s.o 

-  37.7 


■^50,000 

-  U7.g 

325,000 

-  36.5 


This  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the  rail  classification 
report,    coming  to  a  little  more  than  130,000  tons  in  I9UI.     In  I9I12,   how- 
ever, ^  rail  shipments  increased  to  51,000  tons   (65  percent).     This  may  be 
e^lained  tartly  hy  ?^n  increase  of  I9  Toercent  in  the  number  of  crates  of 
strawberries  marketed  -  strawberries  rcOTesent  the  lar^:est  part  of  the 
total  berr^-^crop  -  and  by  di^-ersion  from  truck  to  rail.      In  19^3  a  20 per- 
cent reduction  in  the  planted  acreaj?e  of  strawberries   is  expected,   with 
T3robabl;\^  a  OTeater  decrease  in  croTD  iDroduction.     however,   continued  diver- 
sion to  truck  ma^r  cause  very  little  aiDrireciable  change  in  the  rail  figure. 


Comme^ial  Marketing  and  Hall  Tonnage  of  Stra^-berries 


19^1 


Marketed  production  (OOO  crates) 

Tons 

Percent  change 


Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


11,^00 
203 ,  Ik30 


31,15s 


I9U2 


13 ,  ^00 

2U1 , 200 
i  18.6 

5I06U 
■I   6U.5 


Est  una.  ted 
1943 

11,000 

198,000 

-  18.0 

52,000 
4  1.2 


CAITTAIOuPS  MD   MSIOxJS 


The  production  of  melons  (oth^r  than  watermelons)  declined  bv 
anoroTrnately  20  "oercent  in  19^2,  rail  shipments  by  16  percent.   In  19^43, 
a  15  percent  decline  in  the  m.elon  crop  is  c-yy^ecteA   on  the  basis  of  acreage 
reductions  and  normal  yield;  but  rail  shipments  should  not  decline  as  much 
as  production,  since  :^uxther  di^^ersion  from  truck  ma;^^  be  expected.  As 
indicated  below,  rail  shir^m^nt?^  should  decline  only  12  percent. 

•  *      Production  and  Shipments  of  Cantalo-ips  &  Melons,  I9UI-  I9U3 

Estimated 
19^1_        19^  19I13 


ij. 


Production  (OOO  crates) 
G-ross  tonnage 
Percent  change 

Pail  shipments 
Percent  cliange 


13 , 812 
^69,790 


211,597 


ii,U6o 
3S9,790 

-  IS. 7 

178,850 

-  15.6 


9,7^ 
331,290 

-  15.0 

157,000 

-  12.2 


GR^LEES 
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in  loho     .5°?^''\'°f  rnd  rail  ^hivmer.tB  of  grapes  both  declined  slightly 
in  loa,.    tne  first  oy  7.2  percent  and  the  second  Uy  5.3  p^rc^rt       yLf 

&^^on!'  f '  '^'^^''  '^^'^  California  -  in  I9U1  it  is  e'tS^te!    tilt 
wS    °%.f of tf'  '"^''  f '^•"'  ""^"^  California,   n.arly  .11  of  this 
Zur^li'i  ^       ,     .   ^T  t-'^''^'  ^""^^''-^^^  ?o  to  prape  juice  mills  anj   to 
SS      £•  i^''\^^  '1°  ^"^^  ^^°^  °^^  *°  f i^'^  ''^^^osd^  of  grapes  for  Sne 

^^Tn;-  to     I'i?  sM  ':.'"%'?  *f  '°""  °'  ^"^^^^  ^roduc?d,   other  factors 
„:":^^f^°  ,,"-?'*  ''hiT^nents  of  fresh  ^-rar^es  were  the  increased  crushin-  of 

drjing:.      (A  «B  Order  lin:ited  the  n^e  of  raisin  grapes  for  vine-maMng. ) 

cp,ic.  o^     f""  ^^^^-  ••''u  P^""®  ^™^  ^^  evp-cted  to  decline  stir   f^irth-r  b-- 

^^^0^:'""^  ^'-"^^  ^^'^":^  ^^°^'^-"^  facilities,   and  because  0?  a" 
g.n  ral  s.orta^e  of  manpower  on  the  West  Coast.     Some  increase  i--  .^rane 
juice  output  may  also  be  anticipated,   as  well  as  the  u^e  of  all  ralsfn 
grapes  for  drying.     Con^-eouently..  a  further  reduction  in  ?h.  .V^'n^^^ 
To  p'rSnr""  ''"'"^  '''''-   ''''■  ^^^^  -^-ction  has  been  ^'^tima^ted  at 


Production.    Siipments  and  5ail  Ton-y-^ge  of  Gra-oes.   ]Qlji.- i_qU2 

(Short  tons) 


2S}^ 


Production 

Percent  char^-e 

P^ail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


2, 72s, 330 


^86,326 


PSACIIES 


19^2 


Estimated 


2.531,530 

-  7.2 

U60, 227 

-  5.3 


2, too, 000 
-  5-2 

UlU,000 
-  10.0 


S!  ^Q)n^°'"^?f,„*^^^"  s^hows  production  and  rail  tonnage  of  peaches 


for  the  year?  IQiil  -  'loli^. 


y  -J 


Production  and  -Kail  Tonnage  of  Pcachec^,  jolfl  ^  ICJ43  • 

Bptimated 


I9U1 


■J. 


^.. 


Production  (bu^^hel?) 
Tonnage 
Percent  chan^-e. 

H-^il  tonnage 
Percent  change 


^  7^,36^ 
^09,000 


26U, 863 


•y 


65.3-^5 
360,000 

-  12.0 

271,^70 
-^2.5 


19^3 

62,750 

378,000 

-I  5.0 

31^,000 

-[  16.0 


in  TQli'.  v  ?*  "'iu^  ^'^  ^°*^^  t^'^t  *ile  the  T^each  crop  d^cline;^  12  p--rc^nt 

handS^d  a'X  cr  t™  "7   °'  ?^  "^^'^  ^'^'    ^^^  railroads'a^  ^1,. 
lu  4^"     greater  tonnage  of  wacher..  Thi'^  t^.^  bo  ernlained  h-  thp  -fo.^f 
that  a  considerable  diversion  from  tr.^ck  took\lace  S  th""  .^eat  wSch 
rely  to  a  great  extent  ^j^on  that  method  of  shipment  for  trans^-^ortation  of 
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the  T)ick.  In  the  Southern  Ilc^trict  the  rail  fi^iires  show  that  tonnage 
originated  dromed  onl}^  4.1  TD--rcent  ^herea?  the  croiD  in  the  Caroli-aap 
and  m  ^eor^-ia  war.  off  I5  percent.  California,  ^.hich  relies  lar^^eb/ 
TOon  tne  railroads  for  out-of-ptate  rhirments,  had',  an  increase  in  tiie 
crop  picked  of  about  12  -cercent. 

As  indicated  in  the  ahove  table,  it  is  expected  that  the  r^each 
crop  will  be  a.TOroyimately  5  j^ercent  ;?reater  in  l^k^   than  in  the  rjast 
year.  The  crop  is  expected  to  be  do^^n  in  California,  but  some^at  higher 
in  the  southern  states  vhere  some  new  trees  are  coming  into  Droduction 
AP.simin^j  tlist  continued  diversion  from  truck  occuts,  oartic^a].arly  ^'n  the 
boutn,  It  may  be  estimated  tnat  shiTDments  of  r^eaches  will  increase  by 
aiDproxiinately  lb  percent. 

^    AS  m  the  case  of  peaches,  ^.'atermelons  also  showed  an'  increase 
of^rail  shipments  in  tlie  face  of  a  decline  in  yield.  Here,  again,  tne 
cnief  explanation  is  di-^rsion  from  trucks  in  the  Soutix.  Although  the 
number  of  melons  grow  in  the  South  t.^s  12  percent  less  tlian  the"  ouantit^- 
groTO  in  19141,  figures  show  that  in  the  Southern  Lic^trict  for  the  second' 
and  third  ouarters  of  the  year  the  tonnage  of  melons   increased  from  139  S 
tiiousand  to  143  thousand.  It  may  be  e^^timated  that  a  further  shifting  of 
tonnage  from  trucks  to  the  railroads  will  take  T^lace  in  I943  and  that'the 
v-'f^  ^"?^4-u^^  ^^^}   shipments  will  not  correspond  to  the  decline  in  -production. 
Aitn  .oth  Tieacnes  and  watermelons,  as  ^.^ell  a-,  vdth  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
Dies  gro™  m  the  South,  the  large  Question  is  whether  the  trucks  will  re- 
turn to  th-ir  ordinar^^  hauls  of  fruit  during  the  second,  tiiird  and  fourth 
ouartprs.  If  construction  activity  declines  as  expected  in  the  southern 
state?!,  then  many  of  the?^e  trucks  may  be  used  to  haul  fruit  and  the  ^^hift 
to  railroads  will  be  arrested.  Other^.nse,  the  railroads  mav  actually  in- 
crease their  bu^ine^..  Estimated  production  and  shipments  of  watenrelons, 
1941  througn  1943,  is  ?^hoT.fn  below. 


Production  and  F.ail  Tonnage  of  ^''atermelons 


(Short  tons) 


19^1 


a 


1042 


Production      806,000 
Percent  charjge 

Pail  tonnage     198,243 
Percent  change 


715,000 
-  11.3 

207 , 702 
4  4.5 


Ec:tim;-ited 

600,000 

-  16.0 

200,000 

-  ^.7 


PPUIT,  FPESH,  DOI^iESTIC.  NOS 


Ihe  major  frer^h  fruits  included  in  this  clas?  are  apricot^ 
cnerries,  pears,  plums  and  prunes,  with  pears  reT)resenting  more  than'ria If 
ot  the  total  fresh  supr)l;^r.  in  1942  the  pick  of  all  these'fruits  was 
greater  with  the  exception  of  plums  and  vrmie<^^,  and  th^  fre«^h  ^^upplv 
^nhl  ^?.u^5;5  percent  of  194l.  Process imr  of  the  fniits  declined 'in 
l^^d  with  the  excei^tion  of  di-rries  and  pears,  a-,  indicated  'n  th^ 
following  table. 


\ 
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Production  and  Dif^-popition  of  Major  Fniit?  Included  in 

Domestic  Fruit,  "^iOS,    IcITl  -  l^lj}    iT 


FIIUTT 


FRGDUCTIOIT 


(Short  tons) 


DISFOSITIOIT 


Plum?  &.  Prune? 
1551 
I9U2 

B?t.  19^3 

Apricots 

Iqlll 

IQU2 

Est.   19U3 

Cherries 

I9UI 

I9U2 

Est.    1914-3 

Pears 

I9UI 

I9U2 

Est.    1943 


Fresh        Carjied        Dried      Frozen    Urjharvested 


660,600  111,600  U2,6oo  U72,6oo 

633,500  126,000  25,70c  k^s,koo 

665,000   123,500   13,500  515,000 


213 , 900 
23^,200 
230,000 


161, U80 

199 , SkO 

IS5 , 000 


728,958 

770,466 

7^0,000 


29,32U 

55,850 

25',  600 


76 , 000 

56,500 
3^,000 


108,350 
115,500 

165 , 000 


326 

350 

i400 


33,800 

23,300 

13 , 000 


0 

5,000 
5,000 


6U,130  5^Kl')0  18,830*  21,870 
76,o^i^  .  7U,8o6  19,000  2^,000 
63,041-  74,806   18,250  24,U00 


532, U20 
566,1^9 
529,800 


171,13s 

182,700 
182, 700 


19 , 800 

16,500 

22 , 000 


2,500 

^,000 

4,500 


5,600 

5,117 
5,500 


1/  Data^  furnished  by  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Section,  Division  of  Statistical 

and  Historical  I\esearch. 
*   In  "brine. 

In  I9U3  a  reduction  in  the  yield  of  the  -^^arious  fruit  crops  is 
forecast  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  plums  and 
prunes.  Howe^-er,  lesf^  fruit  ^«dll  be  can?ied  because  of  a  cut  in  the  metal 
containers  a-^^ailable,  leading  tirie  estimated  fresh  suiDinly  only  sli.^htl^^  be- 
low that  of  I9U2.  Hence  rail  shiTDments  should  decline  only  slie-htly  in 
1943.  "^ 

SuTppXy  and  Shiipments  of  Domestic  Fresh  Fruit,  ITOS,  19Ul-lo43 

(Short  tons) 

19^1 


Fresh  SuniDly 

Arjricots,   cherries,  T)ears, 
xiliJniR  and  TDrunes 
Cranberries 
Total 
Percent  change 


Ball  torjiage 
Percent  chaxigs 


737, 38^ 
34. 086 

771,470 


462,333 


19U2 


824, 033 
37,000 

861,033 

4  5-5 

495,532 
I  7-1 


Estimated 
19^3 


711,9^ 

35,000 
746,944 

-  4.6 

48.6,000 

-  1.9 


|^IT_SjJ^SH,  TROPICAL,  NOS 
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nri.Hn=-o^^''^^^^-'^i^  ''^''^''  rer^resenting   .00221  percent  of  the  total 

?Li  ?n1he"S^''  %°^*  °'  '^  "^^^^-'^^  i^  19^-   --^^l^ed  from  .  reduc- 
m'nP^^^T.  f         ?  ^nn^  '""f"^^  T.iaeaDr,le.     Domestic  TDrodiiction  of  fr.-^sn 
So?e  ?SS  ^0  ^t^°°  °?  ^°°  '°^^  ^  ^■"•^■^  ^^^-  i^  negligible;  bat  normally 
WU^^^n;w  J°'''-''^  ^^neavole.  are  imoorted  from  Cuba.  Puerto  Eico 
^waii  and  other  foreign  f^ouxces.     About  20,000  tonr,  of  oli-e-   in  brine 

S  Si?  h™e"''4erT;'^*^  ''^''''  5^-  -^  ^-^^-1-  -^  -  dScSr 

c";.f!"urSeirtSaS^:f  JeVr^li^^'  ''''  "'^'  '^^^''  °'^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^' 
_      In  I9U2  imriortP  of  fre^^h  -nineaOTles ,    including  sb'^^m^-if^  -frnm 

and  rI^Sp       '^J^^\*-^^  ^^^'°^-  ^°^  *-'^i^   ^^   ^'^^t  ^^^^  imi^ort.  from  Cuba 
?he  ^Tfr-^  *ich  rexDre.ent  nine-t^nth.  of  all  ^inea^^^le.  coming  ?nto 

Sr^"  ^arf  nf^K^  all  hauled  from  Florida  u^  the  Ea.t  Coa.t.     Formerly  a 
large  r^art  of  tne  .aimentP  came  into  JTew  York  and  other  Ea.t  Coast  ^ort. 
^1.0  .ome  diversion  of  the  olives  from  water  to  r.il  ^rob«b],y  occurred 

TDort.  of  Jni'  ^'^li®7'5  ti^^t  there  will  be  little  reduction  in  the  im- 
lllTe  Fowp'^^  th"'"'^  -^r'  '■''  ^543.  Some  increase  may  actually  take 
Place,     nowe-er,    the  rail  tonnage  fi,:iire  has  been  left  at  tlie  19142  le^^el. 

Production  &  P.ail  Tonnage  of  -ro-ojcal  Fresh  Jruit     'JOS 

lyUl  -  — '—' 


Production 
PineaT)r)le 

Domestic 
Imoorts 

Shipments  1/ 
Figs        -" 

Oli"ep  (in  brine) 
Total 

Percent  change 

Bail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


(Sicrt  tons) 
10^1 


1+20 
3^.050 

IS, 350 

1.500 
19 , 76U 
757035 


38,012 


iqit2 


175 

18, 605 
6,710 

4,000 

577sfc 
-35.3 


Esitiffiated 


'^  -^ . 


32, 134 
- 15.8 


175 

18,000 
6,000 

5 ,  ^00 

17,000 

-  2.7 

32,000 

-  .k 


1/    From  Puerto  Eico  and  Eavjaii. 


P0TAT05S,    OTiBR  THAI'I  S\1ET 

in  iqU2  hlV^tlZt)"^  '"'-'  ^°^*°^^  ^^'^  iricrea^,  in  rail  shim.ents 
in  1S42     15.9  TDercent)  considerably  e-ceeded  the  cron  increase  (U  U  i^er 
cent)  and  reflected  considerable  diversion  both  from  trac^  and  from 
coastwise  mo^-ements       Di^prsion  from  .^terway  mo-ements,  mar^y  of  Sich 
rZl  I     '  ^o^'^r^f  l^'-^ul-  from  uoDer  Atlantic  boats  to  the  Suf    nai^ht 
ha^^e  oeen  expected  as  a  res;dt  of  submarine  warfare  and  the  iJeed  of 


) 
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carrier  zre^pel^  for  other  -oiarDO^ep;   tut  diverpion  from  truck  ha^;  teerx 
•anuf^ually  f^e^^ere.     With  the  exception  of  Hew  York  City,    the^e  major 
center?  of  the  country  showed  decrea^ep;  in  truck  unloading?  of  Dctatoef^ 
ran^in^  from  a  fev  -oercenta^e  Doint?  in  the  caj^e  of  San  Franc i^tco     to  a 
55  -oercent  decline  in  the  ca.?e  of  Pittf^tur^eh.     This  is  shovTi  hy  fi^^iires 
on  truck  receipts  at  eleven  DrinciiDal  markets  ^Ahich  in  19^1  received 
aTD-proximately  30  percent  of  all  rail  shipment^  of  Tootatoes, 


Cit3' 


Carloads  of  Potatoes  Heceived  h^T"  ''^iolesalers 
at  Eleven  Princi-oal  Markets 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
Los  /jn^eles 
ITew  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 

Percent  change 


Pall  &  Boat 

829 
6,j435 

17,^9 

2,856 
Q18 

10,  %9 

■   3.^17 

3,603 

3.10^ 

58,186 


19h1 


19U2 


Truck 

l,UiU 

-   810 

393 

%8 
6,388 

761 

ll,b01 

6,007 

705 

813 

1,108 

30, 498 


Ball  &  Boat 

Truck 

..      1,3^6 

843 

6,OU3 

419 

l&,675 

3S6 

3.091 

285 

5,378 

4,889 

1,218 

473 

9,^491 

12,5b3 

U,229 

.5,319 

i+.i96 

321 
493 

4.450 

4,205 

1,037 

60,322 

Ti?i 

4  3-7 

It  may  he  asciiuned  that  the  decrease  in  tr^ack  shipments  will  con- 
tinue. In  the  first  nuarter  of  19^3  truck  unloads  of  potatoes  at  12  prin- 
cipal markets  were  lower  than  in  the  first  ouarter  of  19^2,  while  rail 
"unloads  increased  8  percent.  Because  of  heavier  loadings  this  represents 
a  prohahle  increase  of  20  to  25  percent  in  rail  receipts  at  these  market^. 
Already  New  York  City  has  experienced  a  potatoe  famine  because  of  the 
falling  off  of  truck  shipments,  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  black 
market  operations  and  the  holding  back  of  potatoes  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices.  A  ^^eneral  scarcity  of  potatoes  will  probably  be  felt  in 
the  East  until  June.   Assuming  that  truck  shipmentp  will  decline  by  10 
percent  in  19^3  ^^^  "that  boat  shipments  i^dll  be  complete  I;;'"  eliminated, 
the  railroads  ma^r  be  expected  to  carry  II5  percent  of  the  I9U2  traffic. 
Siiould  truck  shipments  go  below  the  estimate  made,  tne  bui'den  upon  the 
railroads  will  be  e^^en  greater. 

Production  and  Sliipments  of  Potat6e<:^,  19^1  -   I9U3  • 


Production  (OOC  bushel^) 
Sales  (000  bushels) 
Shipments  (estimate  of 
competiti-^^e  traffic) 


(Short  ton^) 
19^1 


355,602 
248,500 

162,1)40 


I9U2 


371,150 

263,300 

173,260 


Estimated 
19^3 

Uoo, 660 

284,400 
186,840 


1 

^ 


(Cont'd.) 

Tonnage  of  siiipmentr  1/ 
Boat 
Track 

Claps  I 
Percent  change 


1541 


19^ 


l+,  864,770 
17U,800 

1,349,970  , 
3,3^0.000  il 
3,294,5914 


u 


Estimated 
1943 
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5,198,400 

49,400 

1,196,000 

3,953,000 

3,915,000 

+  18. 9 


5.614,270 

0 
1.076,400  2/ 

4,537.870 

4,497,000 

4  l4.9 


1/  Esped  uoon  retDort^:  issued  iDy  U.S  Department  of  ii^rlciilture.  Food 
Distribution  Administrption. 

2/  A  10  percent  reduction  in  truck  loadings  has  been  estimated. 

^J     Cla^s  II  carriers  originated  39,278  tons  in  lS4l.  Other  rail  ].oadingP 
aro  estimated. 

'^lile  there  wap-  a.  35  -^)ercent  increase  in  the  Droducticn  of 
fre^^h  cahhage  in  19^2,  the  rail  tonnage  fi^nire?  increaf^ed  a  little  more 
than  UO  percent,  ^^rith  the  mopt  noticeable  ripe  in  tonnage  in  the  last 
nuarter  of  the  ;;'ear.   In  that  nnarter  the  rail  tonna^'e  of  cahhage  va.s 
S5  -oercent  higher  than  in  I9U1,  i^^iiile  the  late  crop,  groi^ni  princir^ally 
in  ITew  York,  v:isconpi.i  f^nd.   Colorado,  ^-ap  only  7  r)ercent  aho^^e  the  IS'Ul 
level.  This  voiiia  indicate  a  serious  shortage  of  farm  truckr  and  di^^er- 
pion  to  rail. 

In  I9U3  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  170,000  acre? 
planted  in  cabbage,  com-oared  ^^Iti:  18U,U00  acres  planted  in  I9U2.  This 
vould  indicate  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  crop,  since  last  year  had 
unusually  good  xveather  conditions.  The  Department  of  iw^^ri culture  reports 
the  early  cabbav^e  crop  at  350,000  tonp,  compared  i-dth  520,000  tonp  in  the 
spring  of  19Ul,'a  reduction  of  33  percent.   It  is  likel^/^  th;-t^^the  entire 
year's  product 
cause  of  the  marV 

been  reduced  onl;^^  12  i-)ercent.  Data  of  the  production  of  cabb.ag'e  for  kraut 
ha.ve  not  been  included,  since  this  production  does  not  usuall;^^  involve  a 
rail  shipment. 


ion  of  cabbage  will  be  20  percent  below  1942.  Howe^^er,  be- 
arked  shift  from  truck  to  rail,  the  rail  tonnage  fi^Tire  has 


Production  snd   Eail  Shipments  of  Cabba.ee,  19^1  -  19^3 


(.Short  tons) 
19^1 


Production  of  fresh  cabbage 
Percent  chan<?e 

Bail  shipments 
Percent  chan^^e 


956,900 


230,659 


I9U2 


Estimated 


1,289,600 
4  34. S 

327,190 
X   ^.2 


19^3 


1,050,000 
-  19.6 

288,000 
.  -  12.0 


OiTIOHS 
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'Aliile  commercial  -nroduction  of  onions  rose  "by  an  estimated 
22.6  Dercent  in  19^,  the  railroads  handled  a  35  Percent  increase  in 
onions,  indicatin^^  some  'shift  from  trucks  de'^^'elo^oed  during  the  ;year. 
Some  carry-over  of  the  unusually  good  onion  cror)  into  the  early  months 
of  19^3  took  Dlace,  and  rail  unloads  are  running  slightly  higher  than 
last  year  on  the  earl;^''  onions,  xiowe'^'-er,  a  su"bstantial  decline  is  ex- 
TDected  later  this  year,  since  signs  point  to  a  planted  average  of  112,7^0, 
comiDared  to  136,620  acre^  planted  in  19^2.  It  is.  estimated  that  the  crop 
will  decline  hy  aD-oroxLmately  I5  percent,  l)ut  rail  shipments  should  not. 
be  red^jced  more  than  5  percent. 


Production  and  Hail  Shi-pments  of  Onions,  19^1  -  19^3 


I9U1 


Production  (OOO  sacks) 

( tons ) 
Percent  change 

Ea.il  tonnage 
Percent  change 


15,207 
760,350 


370,032 


TOy-ATOLS 


lQl+2 


18 , 6U9 

932,1450 

-I  22.6 

500, 6sg 
-I  35-1 


Estimated 

15.900 

795.000 
-  1^.7 

U76 , 000 
-  5-0 


The  follo'^dng  tahle  shows  production  of  shi-oments  of  tomatoes 
in  the  -oast  two  years,   vath  estimates  for  19^3* 

Production  and  ?<?il  .ShiDments  of  Tomatoes,    19^1  -  19^3 


(Short  tons) 
I9UI 


19^2 


Estimated 
19^3 


Production 

Percent  clian^-e 

Eail  tonnage 
Percent  c'nBuge 


2,802,200   3.152,700   3,100,000 

-I-  12.6      -  1.6 


2UO,6l3 


319,223 
4  32.9 


360,000 
I  12.5 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  tomatoes  shii^ped  "by  rail 
increased  a  great  deal  more  than  the  crop.  This  was  probahl^^  caused  by 
di-^rersion  from  truck:  the  figures  on  loadings  reveal  very  great  increases 
for  the  South  and  Southv-estern  regions,  and  it  is  knovoi  that  in  these 
area?;  there  ^*^..s  a  considerable  di"^'ersion  of  trucks  from  the  mc^^ement  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  19^2  to  construction  work.  As  in  the  case  of 
^''atermelons  and  -neaches,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  som.e  further 
diversion  from  trucks  in  19^3-  Conseauentl;^''  an  increase  in  rail  shir)- 
ments  by  aioDroximately  12.5  percent  is  e^^timated. 


• 
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•TT  V    ^    y^-^5*f^le  wo^uction  in  I0U3  excluding  tomtces  and  TOtatoes 
will  be  celow  the  Ijln  ig^el  .-nd  more  than  10  i^ercent  telow  the  19k2 
output,   according  to  estimatep  of  the  KeTDPrtment  of  A-rlculture       Thi<^ 
IP  due   to  pe-eral  charv-es;      (l)  lol+l  and  lol;2  were  -.rceTDtionalD^  good' 
years  for  croi^p;    (2)   in  netting  gonlP  the  De^rtment  of  Agriculture  en- 
deavored to  restrict  ero'-nng  of  certain  vegetables  not  regarded  as  nutri- 
tioias  and  emmasised  the  iDl.-'nting  of  other  vegetables  considered  more 
desirab.e     such  as  carrots  and  bean-    (3)  the  oxitmt  of  spring  vegetables. 
yartic'^ar\v  lettuce,   celery  and  cabbage  have  fallen  below  expectations; 
t-J     price  ceilings  on  fresh  vegetables  do  not  afford  rmich  inc-ntivg  for 
mar Ke ting  of  "oroauce. 

,        4.  vv    ^^  follo---ng  table  show?  e^tiniate^  of  quantities  cf  ten  fr<^sh 
f  i^JS       r^^^^\^^  -"^  ^5^1  am  ICU2  and  a  forecast  on  TDrotetle  marketings 
Tf  P3.      (^^resnVe^etatle.  Section,   Bureau  of  %ricuitiaral  Economics.) 
xt  IS  belie-ed  tnat  these  T^egetaLles  represent  more  than  QQ  percent  of  • 
the  tonnage  included  in  Class  IU3 .  ■       . 

Tonna,?e  &  Eail  ShiTPm^rnts  of  Fresh  Ve^^ta.hles  Marketed,   I9I4I  ^  loI|3  * 


(S3:iort  tons) 


Prod^jction 

—  '        I  _ 

Sna-D  "beans 
Green  -oeas 
Beats 
Carrots 
Celery 
Svreet  corn 
Cucumbers 
Ijettuce 
PeTDDers 
S-oinach 
Total 

Percent  change 

Pa.il  tonnage 
P-':^rcent  cringe 


L9^1 


213 ,  500 
118,600 
5^,800 
kCO, 800 
%'8,S00 

io4, OCO 

118,600 

sc6,Uoo 
59,100 

118,600 
2,583,200 


1,087,211 


•   19^2 
23l|,gOO 

93,^00 

55,300 

■■505,600 
596,100 

9^,800 
1"^'^,U00 
83^,000 

62,Uoo 
133,  to) 

2,7^5,2CO 
4  6.3 

1,858,95)4 

4  10.1 


Estimated 


I2i^ 


232,500 

81,000 

5^, 500 

625,000 
^23 , 600 
100,300 

121 , 500 

640,000 

53,100 

121,500 

2,u53,ooo 

-  10.6 

1,766,000 

-  5.0 


Tatle  OTPDared  vlth  the  assistance  of  Fruit  &  Vegr-tahles 
Section.  Di-ioion  of  Statistical  and  Historical  He^^earch,   BAJ 


It  is  not  'belie-'ed.tlia.t  rail  tonnage  ^^dll  decrea.s^-  auite  a^ 
niucn^as  the  Quantity  of  fresh  -pgetal^les  mar  feted,    largely  because  the 
'^T^^u:l  of  diversion  from  truck  to  rail  will  be  much  greater  in  1QI|3 
^ltx^0Ue"h  the  figures^  abo-^   do  not  cover  all  the  fresh  --^--tables  marketed 
ILTL'^T'^^^'^'l   ?''^^,  Quantity  m.ark-tpd  by  track  is  imdoubtediv  much  larger 
than  that  ^rnich  is  nandled  by  the  railroads.     A  6  percent  reduction  in 

duct^^'       ^^^™-'^^^  '^^^^'^^  reasonable  in  view  cf  the  greater  decline  in  TDro- 
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Production  of  dried  hc.an^^   and  T)ea?  increased  iDy  a  fifth  in  19^2, 
largely  a?  p   result  of  a  90  'oercent  higher  dried  pea  crop.  Eail  tonnage 
originated  was  a  trifle  more  than  o.ne- third  greater  in  19^2  than  in  19^1, 
amoimting  actually  to  more-,  than  the  re-norted  crop  production  of  im^^^shed 
peas  and  beans.  The  increa,se  "by  rail  was  riarticularly  noticeahle  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  (65  r^ercent)  indicating  that  the  crop  mo^^ed  earlier 
than  in  the  19^1  -  I9U2  season. 

In  19^3  e-^'-ery  effort  is  heing  made  to  increase  Toroduction  in 
the  TorinciiDal  grovdng  states  of  Washirv'ton,  Idalio,  Colorado,  California 
and  Michigan,  for  the  output  is  desired  for  Lend-Lease  and  the  military. 
It  had  "been  ho-oed  to  expand  acreage  of  both  ^^egeta.bles  "by  5O  loercent,  but 
reports  of  farmers'  intentions  to  -olant  re-^^eal  that  T^^iiile  a  substantial 
increase  in  dried  nea  acreage  ^"dll  be  realized,  slanting  of  beans  for 
dr;^.-ing  will  be  far  below  exoectations .  On  the  ba^^is  of  a  fi-^^e-yea-r  aver- 
age .3'ield,  total  -nroduction  of  dried  beans  and  TDeas  will  be  s light  1;\'  below 
last  year's  level,  llo  change  has  therefore  been  made  in  the  rail  figure 

Production  &  Kail  Loadings  of  Dried  Beans  &   Peas,  igUl-  19^3 


I9UI 

19^2 

Estimated 

19U3 

Production  (lOO  lbs.  bags 
Dried  beans 
Dried  peas 

) 

18,503,000 
3,700,000 

19,602,000 
7,160,000 

19,000,000 
7,1+90,000 

Tonnage  of  production 
Percent  chang'^* 

1,110,000 

1,33s, ^00 

4  20.6 

1,3214.500 
- 1.0 

Eail  loadings 
Percent  change 

1,050,608 

1,418,970 

4  35.0 

i,Uiq,ooo 
1  0.0 

FRUITS, 

DHISD  OH  ETAPORaTSD 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  weight,  gross  weight  and 
tonnage  originated  of  the  TDrinciioal  dehydrated  fruits  included  in  this 
class  for  19^1,  19^2,  and  estimate  of  the  19^3  dried  crop. 

Production  &  Eail  Shir>ments  of  Dried  Fruit  1/ 

(Short  tons) 

1941 


Plums  and  td runes 
Eaisins 
Figs  2/ 
Aoricots 
Peach  *r"s 
Pears 
Ar)T)les 
Dates  2/ 
Total 


184,900 

210,000 

33,628 

20,000 

17,000 

3 ,  600 

18 , 000 

20,560 

V 


Estimated 

1942 

19^3 

176,300 

198,000 

263 , COO 

275 , 000 

30,000 

30,000 

22,000 

22,000 

25 , 000 

25 , 000 

3 ,  COO 

4,000 

20,000 

22 , 000 

7,022 

7,000 

546,322 

583 , 000 

• 


(Cont'd.) 

1^9 1 ima  t e d  i^^e  i^ht 
of  containers  3/ 

Gro??  wGic°*ht 

Percent  increase 

Eail  tonnn^e 

Percent  increase 


iqUi 


77,500 
59U, 128 

559,365 


12]42 


gi,950 

628 , 272 

^  5.7 
617,91s 

4  E.k 


i^stima.ted 


87.500 

670,500 
4  6.7 

660,000 
4  6.S 
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1/     TalDle  Drr-nared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jruits  and 

Ve^rtables  Section,   Di-'-irion  of  Statistical  d  Historical 
Researcii,  BAE. 

2/     Inpoorts  included. 

2^/  At  15  "oercent  weight  of  contents . 

It  will  "be  noted  that  close  corresT^ondence  exists  "between  the 
estimated  tonnajfre  of  dried  fruit  -ore  duct  ion  and  the  auentity  carried  ty 
the  railroads.  In  19^3  ^^'  ^^   e^i^ected  that  there  ^^dll  "be  btl   increase  of 
aTDDroyimatel;^.^  U2,000  tons,  ^^ross,  of  dried  fruit,  rehires ented  largely  \)y 
increased  dn'^ing  of  rai'^'in  5:ra-rDes,  a-o^les,  "ol-ums  and  nrunes.  The  rail 
figure  has  "been  increa.sed  "by  this  tonnage. 

li^GT 'TABES,  DRY,   rJOS 

For  some  rea.son,    douhtless,    the  chief  items  comrosint^  this  class 
p,.re  carrots  without  toios  and  sweet  -eotatoes.     Ti^ere  is  also  a  ^yrovini^  list 
of  deh,3v'dr.^'ted  ve^-eta'bles ,    chief  of  ^-hich  are  v.hite  -notatoes,    carrots,  sweet 
•»:)otatoes ,   onions,   ca"bbai^e,   "beet^-'  and.  ruta"bavTas .     Shi-nm^nt  of  carrots  with- 
out toTDs  nas  "been  increa.siri/?  as  m.ore  "oroduce  has  "been  comii\^:  from  "'^estern 
states,   and  it  is  '^'^timated  that  nearly-"  a  third  of  all  carrots  shipr^ed  go 
without  toT:>s.     Production  of  ^--^eet  -octatoes  has  also  risen  in  the  imst  few 
years,   iDut  ana.l^/sis  of  the  one-day  studies  and  of  figures  of  shiiDments 
indicate  that  the  too  t  a  toes   in  this  class  eo^ial  only  half  the  weight  of 
the  carrots   included.     Ea-^id  e.^-^ansioi-i  in  the  ."^eiii^^dration  of  ^^egetahles 
is  taking  -olace,   witn  mor^  driers  constantly.'  in  oD^ration.     It  is  esti- 
miated  that  dehydrated  ve^^-^etacles  ^dll  increase  from^  7O  miillion  ^o\mds   in 
I0I42  -  19I+3  to  226  million  TOunds  in  1943-  19^. 

Because  of  the  e^-^oected  increase  in  carrot  iDroduction  and  in 
the  dehj^'dration  of  "'^eg^ta'bles,    it  is  "belie-^T-eci  that  the  19^3  tonnage  ^^dll 
"be  180  percent  of  the  1942  figiore  of  tons  originated. 

Production  &•  Pail  Shiriments  of  Dried  Vegetaoles,    l^S,    19^1-  19^3 

(Short  tons) 
1^141 


Carrots  without  to"»')s 
Sweet  "notatoes 
Dehj'-d rated  "^^ege table* 

Total 

Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  chan-c^e 


120, 000 

36,000 

7,000 

I53TOOO 

115,227 


I9U2 

168,000 
^4^4, 000 
30,000 

242,000 
4  48. 5 

187,077 
4  62.6 


J  stim^.ted 

209 , 000 
ki , 000 

)0,000 


340,000 

4  to. 5 

282,000 
^  50.7 
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7E(r]TABLS-0IL  CAKH  Aim  MSAI.,  EXCEPT  COTTONSSD 


The  T)rinciT)a.l  cake?  and  meal?  incLidecl  in  thi?  clap?  Dve  soybescn, 
linpeed  and  -neanut.  Li^-'e  cottonf^eed  meal,  t^e^e  are  i.i^^ed  chiefly  a.?  animal 
and  TDOultr^-^  feed??  and  are  "by-r^roduct?  of  the  cniphin-e  of  the  p-eedr^  for  oil. 
Only  in  the  ca?!e  of  the  soybean?,  vrhere  there  i?  a  ^^ery  hifh  recovery  of 
cake  and  meal  -oer  "noimd  of  bean?:  cruphed,  doep  the  value  of  the  cake  and 
meal  exceed  that  of  the  oil.  Soybean  and  meanut  cake  and  meal  are  suitable 
for  human  con?n.raDtion  ard  eyperim'^ntp  are   "bein^  carried  on  to  make  cotton- 
seed cake  and  meal  more  edible;  "but  h"uraan  conf^umiotion  retire- ^^ent?  onl}/  a 
small  Toart  of  total  use.  The  follo^dn^-r  table  p^ho^s  "oercenta^es  of  oil, 
meal  and  other  Dro ducts  obtained  from  each  iDound  of  seed  crushed. 

Vefetable-Oil  Cake  &  Meal  as  a  Percent  of  Tonnaye  of  Seed  Crushed  ly^ 


Co  t  tons  eod    Lins  eed 


Cake  L  meal 
Oil 
Hulls 
Linters 

Other  "oroducts 
and  loss 


UU.3 

15.5 
24.2 

6.6 


62.5 
34.0 


3.5 


Peanuts 

43.0 
29.0 

2/ 


2S.0 


So; -beans 

80.0 
15.0 

2/ 


5.0 


1/  Information  fufni^n^d  by  Eats  &  Oils  Unit,  Livestock  Section, 
Di-f^ision  of  Historical  and  Sta.tistical  Et- search,  Bi^. 

2j     Syact  T}ror)ortion  of  hulls  is  not  l-mo^'Ti. 

The  rjroce^sin/r  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed  incr^as^d  sub^.tantially 
in  1542  as  sho^^m  in  the  tabl-:  belo^^  but  the  ouantity  of  TDeanut^  crushed 
declined  because  a  f^rea.t^r  -nor t ion  of  the  cror*  W';nt  to  cleaners  anc^   rdckers . 
Total  cake  and  meal  -nroduction,  excludirjg  cottonseed,  ^^a^s  117-5  "oercent  of 
19^1,  while  the  19I13  rail  tonnage  of  tliese  cn'k'--^   and  meals  v?as  II5.6  per- 
cent of  1941. 

In  1943  jer'^at'-'r  quantiti'n  of  T)eanuts  rnd.   soj'beans  will  be 
a'^^ailable  for  crushing  as  a,  r-'sult  of  b-umn'-r  croiDs  harvested  in  19^2.  So 
far,  however,  the  rate  of  crushing  of  these  seeds  has  not  been  "^''er;^^  much 
above  the  1942  level  of  o"nr  rat  ions  becaus-  the  nuts  and  beans  nave  been 
ke-ot  off  the  market  in  anticiijation  of  hi/.-^her  "orices.   Increased  use  of 
■oeanuts  \)r   cleaners  and  -pickers  has  also  cut  into  crushing  operations. 
JjrrgeT   crops  of  botli  soybeans  and  -oeanuts  are  ex^nected  in  19^3  '"'^  ^  ^^- 
sult  of  acreage  incre.'^s'-s  pn6.   subsidies  by  the  De^nartment  of  Ac-riculture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flaxseed  cro"o  i^  exnected  to  bp  some^-iiat  lov/er  in 
19^3  than  in  19^2,  and  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  will  ^orobabl^r  decline 
a^  the  const  met  ion  prof-rajn  dwindles.  There  is,  of  course,  no  lack  of 
demand  for  the  cakes  and  meals  for  anim.al  feed.,  but  production  will  depend 
lar=^el3^  upon  the  au'^ntities  of  seed  ^-hich  become  aveilabl^  to  the  crushers. 
Siiould  shi-oments  of  soybeans  and  -oeanuts  to  the  mills  i:ncrea.se  in  the  last 
six  months  of  19^'3»  '-^  it  is  believed  they  will,  the  out-^ut  of  cake  and 
meal  in  1943  shoiald  be  5O  percent  higher  than  duri.^og  the  past  year.  This 
percentage  increase  has  b'^en  apr^lied  to  the  rail  figui^e. 


• 


Production  &  En.il  Tonnage  of  Vegetable-Oil  Cc?ke  &  Meal, 

;xcer)t  Cottonseed,  1<^^1- 1Q"^1  ' 
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(Short  tons) 


Frod-uction: 

Soybefin  cake  &  meal 
Linseed  cake  &  meal 
Peanut  cake  &  meal 

Total 

Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  chan^^e 


i2!ii 


1.579.^00 
796,800 
117.500 

2,493,700 


1,755,320 


EEAircrs 


19^2 


l,cgI+,000 

888,000 

57,000 

2,929,000 

4  17.5 

2,075,152 
4  15.6 


Estimated 

3,^22,000 
8U0,000 

130,000 

4,392,000 

4  50.0 

3,113,000 
4  50.0 


In  1542  sujst.-nti.'^l  increases  took  vlr.ce   in  the  -oroduction  and 
sniioments  of  iDeniuts,  the  cror:  mcasurir^  70  loercent  more  than  the  I9I4I 
mck  and  shiiraents  goin^   ijr)  little  more  than  TO  percent.  The  reason  for 
the  failure  of  shirjinent<^  to  keei)  uo  vdth  the  croD  "nicked  is  ^hpt   f.-rmrrs 
are  holaing  larp-e  stocks  of  r)-anut-  on  farm^  for  hi^'her  r^rices   At 
•oresent  reanut  f^ro^^^ers  are  receiving,  go  cents  a  bushel  on  ercess  -oroduc- 
tion  and  expect  $1.30  vcr  bushel  on  oucta  production,  consenu^ntl-  thev 
are  vv-itin,-  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  \^en   the  nev^  quotas  b^i-in  '^ 
^coraing  to  the  table  below  actual  shir)ments  from  farms  increased  only 
y   ^^^rccnt,  inaicating  that  o^en  though  the  entire  crop  did  not  come  into 
tne  mills,  there  existec^  considerable  di^rersion  from  truck  on  the  -oart 
tnat  was  shiiDDed. 

Another  de^'-elorment  affectin^^j  the  milling  of  TDoajiuts  was  the 
bluing  UD  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop  by  edible  T^.eanut  sellers  for  clranirn 
and  shelling,  lea^dng  a  much  smaller  iDart  of  the  crop  for  crushing   ^s  a 
result,  ^production  of  peanut  oil  dropped  from  I50  million  pounds  in  ISUl 
to  7d  million  pounds  in  I9U2.  In  19^3  it  is  exoected  tiiat' about  725  million 
pounds  will^ be  cleaned  r.nd   snelled,  and  2^)0  million  r^ounds  crushed.  ..t  the 
same  time  mill  stocks  should  increase  as  a  result  of  the  large  peanut  crop 
foreca.st  for  the  fall  months.  These  de^^elopments  are  the  basis' for  esti-' 
mating  a  considerably  .-reater  mo^^ement  of  T^eanuts  by  rail,  snd   this  increase 
IS  T:)laced  m  the  nei^hborliood  of  55  percent.  The  following  table  sho^^^^  the 
com^nutations  unon  which  this  estimate  has  been  T)osited. 

Production,  Processing-  d  E<-.timated  SJiiments  of  Peanuts,  ig^l-  1943 


(Short  tons) 

iq4i 


Production 

Percent  chang-e 

Milled   (cleaned (i  shelled,    crushed) 
Added  to  mill  stocks 
Withdra^TL  from  mill  stocks 
Ship-oed  from  farms 

Percent  cha:ige 
Pail  shiioments 

Percent  chancre 


738,400 
737,000 

93 , 000 
644,000 

233.980 


1942 

—    '-^ 


1 , 252 , 000 
4  69.6 

636,000 
156,000 


Estimated 

19U3 

1 ,  S56 , 000 
4  kS.2 

975,000 

195,000 


792,000 

4  23.0 

350,641 

4  50.2 


1,170,000 
4  47-7 

525 , 000 
4  U9.7 
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FIAX  SEED 

The  f  lr.y?!ped  crox)  of  15^2  ^-^ms  -ar)T:>roxinia.te]^\^  26  percent  hi^xier 
than  that  harvep^ted  in  19^1  and  rail  ?^hit)me:;itp  reflected  thi?  increased 
funnl^  with  a  28.5  percent  ri^e  in  orifin^ted  tcmipge.  A  considerable 
-i^olime  of  flaxseed  is  im-oorted  into  this  coun.tr;5-,  ordinari];^'  from  Argen- 
tina, but  c^l.TiOst  f^ll  of  tnis  ton-na^e  comes  in  pt  tide^'':^ter  and  does  not 
invol^re  a  r.-^il  haul.  In  15^4?  Argentinian  imDorts  v^ere  reduced  to  3  mil- 
lion bushels  vhile  tonn.Pj^e  of  flaxseed  comiii^  from  Canada  was  increased 
to  more  than  10  million  bushels;  but  this  tonnage  mo^'-es  lar^-^el^'-  on  the 
Lakes  to  Buffalo  and  con'^equentl^-  does  not  a.rr)ear  in  the  rail  fig^n^es. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  production,  estim.ated  mo-^^e- 
ments  and  rail  shipments  of  flaxseed,  I5UI  -  19^43. 

Stocks,  Production,  Shir)inento  &.   R^il  Tonir^g-e  of  Flaxseed,  19UI- 19^3 

(000  bushels)  ^ 


loUl 


lO 


Ul 


Stocks  on  farms,  beginning:  of  year   lU,56S 
CroT)  32,285 


Used  as  seed 

Stocks  on  farm.s  -^t  end  of  year 


Shirnoed  from  farm«= 
Imported 


Total  mo-^T-ement  of  domestic  flax 
(tons)  2/ 
Percent  change 

liail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


853 


1,650 
15 . 6bl 

17.311 

21 , ioo 


827 , 500 


79S.201 


15,661 
U0.660 

5^321 

2,000 

15.512 
17, 512 

3S.SO9 
I3.7OQ 
52.509 


1,087,000 
4  31.  U 

1,027,083 
4  28.5 


EptLiipted 
19^3 

15,512 
39.875 
55.3S7 

3,000 
15,000 

18,000 

37,337 

6,000 
WW 


1,047,000 

-  3.7 

995.000 
-  3.1 


1/ 

2/ 


Table  prepared  witli  .assistance  of  Fats  and  Oils  Unit,  Li^^estock  I^iaxketing 
Section,  Di^-ic^ion  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  3AS. 

Almost  all  the  imports  come  in  at  tidewater  or  ^da  the  Great  Laukes  and 
do  not  im^ol'^'^e  a  rail  haul. 


# 


On  the  basis  of  the  goal  of  5-5  million  acres,  the  flaxseed  crop 
should  come  to  arTproximatel:,^  UO  million  bushels.  More  vdll  be  renuiredfor 
seed  in  I9U3  since  further  expansion  of  the  dome'=!tic  crop  is  desired,  .-.t 
the  same  time  imports  ^dll  be  cut  by  r^n   estimated  55  percent,  bringirig  the 
total  exToected  movement  =;  of  flaxseed  considerably  below  the  I9U2  le-^els. 
It  is  estimated  that  I5  percent  less  will  be  carried  by  Class  I  railroads. 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


The  I9U2  pvf^nr  "beet  cro-n  cr»me  to  12,005,000  ton?  of  raw  beetn, 
p  16.4  -oercent  incre.  ?^e  o^rev   the  Tore-^aoup  yep^r^P'   harvest.  The  rriilroadn 
failed  to  maintr...i  their  f^h^re  of  the  raw  beet  trriffic,  handli:Tg  only 
5.4  percent  more  .beetf^  lact  fall  thnn  they  did  in  19^1  -  6,531,000  tons 
a<5  comt)ared  with  6,196,000  tonr. .  Rer^re^ent.^ti^'-e?!  of  the  American  Sij^-ar 
Beet  Gro^'^erf? '  Af^roci-^tion  "belie^^e  the  exr)lanation  to  "be  that  aiTiole  truck 
facilities!  Gyic;ted  in  the  areas  in  which  the  greatest  increases  in  oro- 
duction  took  pL'^ce  and  that  some  terwooTPry   r^hortage?^  of  rail  cars  may 
ha.'^re  exip^ted.  Depnite  the  <^tatement.  by  the  Car  Service  Di^Hqion  of  the 
Association  of  -^neric.nn  Hailroads  that  there  v^ere  no  serious  car  shortages 
re-oorted  in  the  sii^rar  beet  areas,  it  ip  l-mo^'Tx  that  there  were  few  s^arrlus 
oren  toT:  cars  in  tiie  la^t  q.jarter  of  19Uc?;  and  it  is  quite  ro'^sible  that 
sugar  beet  growers  in  antici-oation  of  a.  railroad  cp.r   shortage,  may  hn^re 
tui-ned  more  of  their  bupinesp  o'^^er  to  trucks.  Kov/e^er,  the  actual  facts 
of  tiie  situation  are  not  kno^n. 


All  indications  "ooint  to  a  serious  curtailment  in  sugar  beet 
production  in  1943-  J^^e  March  report  of  farmers'  intentions  show  that 
only  70.5  -oercent  of  the  acreage  TDlanted  in  I9U2  would  be  lolanted  this 
year,  '"rith  this  anno^Jncement  the  Der)artm^nt  of  Agriculture  undertook  a. 
special  suoport  pro^Tam  for  sugar  beets,  but  shortly  thereafter  a  sunport 
program  for  comioetiti^e  crops  -  dried  beans  and  potatoes  -  was  announced. 
Soybeans  and  dried  peas  also  compete  with  the  beets.  Moreo'^^'er  because  of 
large  numbers  of  li'^'^estock  on  farms,  many  more  farmers  are  growing;  feed 
crops  vhich  also  compete  with  sugar  beets  and  other  cash  crops. 

The  I9U2  yield  (12.18  tons  r)er  acre)  was  midway  between  the  ten- 
year  a^^erage  and  the  fi^e-year  average  fields  (ll.U  and  12.7  tons  per  acre 
respecti'^^el;^'-).  Therefore,  it  may  be  '^-stimated  that  su^ar  beet  production 
in  19^3  ^''ill  ^e  at  least  JO  percent  below  the  I9U2  crop,  and  may  be  e^en 
lower.  Aether  the  railroads  will  regain  an;^^  traffic  is  not  kno^^'n,  but  a 
30  percent  reduction  in  rail  tons  of  sugar  beets  originated  appears  likely 
a.t  this  dxate. 


Production  &  Rail  Shipments  of  Sugar  Be^ts,  19^1-  I9U3 


Production 

Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


(Short  tons) 
19^1 


10,311,000 


6,195,766 


I9U2 


12,005,000 
-I  16.4 

6,531,000 

•i  5.U 


Estimated 

8,000,000 

-  40.0 

4,572,000 

-  30.0 


« 
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f::dL'UCTs  of  agricultuiiE,  nos 


Thi?  is  a  mircellaneour-  category  ^-'l.iich  incliideF'  eveiythirjg 
from  alsike  seed  to  zacaton  filDre.   Its  chief  constituents  are  coffee, 
tea  and  cocoa,  fibres,  soybeans,  malt,  silent  grain  and  seed.  Between 
them  these  items  aocoiont  for  more  tlian  70  percent  of  the  entire  cate- 
gor;\'.  Analysis  of  the  t-^^o  one-da^^  studies  made  V  ODT  in  ¥i3y   and  Sep- 
tember 19^  reveal  the  follovin^  breakdo^'T.  of  Class  l62  by  carloads  of 
the  various  items: 


Teakdovrg  of  Agricultural  Products,  -IPS 
By  Carloads  in  One-Day  Study 


Coffee,  tea  &  cocoa 
Fibres 
Soybeans 
Malt 

Sioent  grain 
Sa?ar  cane 
Bagasse 
Beet  v^jlip 
Seed 

Cottonseed  hull  pulp 
Peanut  hulls 
Vegetable  tallow 
i^ts 

Broom.corn 
liops 

.Tobacco  ptems  &-  cutting?^ 
Other 


May 

129 
129 

68 
125 

81 
2 

17 

21 

18 

30 

1 

6 

1 


September 

112 
50 

37 
2^ 

82 
21 

—r 

I 
0 

29   • 

11 

16 

9 
7S5 


A-^Tcrage 
^^%:ight 

15.9 
11.8 

•  6.1 

17.0 
10.9 

U.8 

3.6 

2.U 

s.u 
2.8 

1.7 
2.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

100.0 


However,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  breakdown  furnishes 
an  entirely  acc^irate  -nicture  of  this  class.  2Iot  onl]/  ma,'-  ijuiusual 
mo'^''ements  be  found  on  the  railroads  on  any  particular  day,  but  many 
important  agricultural  commodities  would  not  be  adequate]^'"  reT)rescnted 
in  studies  made  in  kry   and  Septrrnber.  Tnis  is  true  of  soybeans,  four 
million  tons  of  'hich  vrere  marketed  in  19^2,  and  ^hich  come  to  the  mills 
largely  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  ^T'ear.  According  to  the  -oercentage 
sho^'Ti  in  the  one-day  studies,  the  railroads  carry  only  ^nO.OOO   tons  of 
soybeans  I  Probabljr,  too,  there  am  more  than  U30,C00  tons  of  sugcir  cane 
shipncd  by  rail,  but  this  is  all  that  the  one-day  studies  indicate.  Total 
sTJgar  cane  production  in  this  country  cai:e  to  5i  000, 000  tons  in  19^2.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one-day  studies  point  to  1,000,000  tons  of  fibres  on 
the  rails,  vhen  total  im^Dorts  Biid   domestic  Droduction  add  to  approximately 
390»C>00  tons.  The  percentages  of  malt  and  hops  sho^^TL  arc  also  much  too 
large  to  be  explained  by  cTcessivc  ferm^entation  in  transit. 

In  19^2  a  vory  substantial  increase  occ^jrr?d  in  the  tonnage 
of  this  class,  due  to  f/rcatr-r  ^^hi-oments  of  soybeans,  sp.nt  grain,  malt 
and  seeds,  especially  se-'^d  corn,  and  vcgr table  seeds.   In  addition, 


# 


t» 
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^tiile  the  import  statistic?!  indicate  that  less  coffee,  tea  a.nd  cocoa 
entered  thir.  coxmXiTf    in  1S^2  than  in  I9U1,  there  ^^t.s  prolDalDl}.^  a  greater 
tonnage  on  the  rail?;  ?ince  many  "boat^  which  formerly  imloaded  thc?e  com- 
modities in  New  York  nnd  rTorth  Atlantic  TDort?;,  docked  in  Gulf  or  South 
Atlantic  port?  in  1^;^!2,  reouirinp'  a  rail  haul  to  northern  processors. 
All  told,  Class  16^' increased  2S.k  percent  in  IS^?.. 

Tiio   follo^-dn^:.'  ta'ole  shov^  tlie  production  of  the  major  ar-:ricul- 
tural  commoditi':^s  in  thi'^  cla^s  for  19U1""  and  15^2,  with  estimates  for  194^. 

Percent  Increase 


Commodity 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa 
FilDres 

Soyoeans  (marketed) 

Pialt 

Sp-:nt  grain 

Sugar  cane 

Bagasse 

Beet  pulp  (dried  <^ 

molasses) 
Seed  (f=!hipments) 
Co t ■*■  onsee d  hull  puIp 
Peanut  hulls 
ITuts 

Broome orn 
Hops 


iSUl 


(In  Short  Tons) 
I9U2 


1,527,336 

3So,3^U 
2,715.000 
1,133,000 

3^1,000 

4,837,000 

6'So,ooo 


282,000 

631,000 
1,106,000 

2U6,O00 

1^2,  U9U 

1+6,300 

20,190 


1,001,^5^ 
390,411. 

4,324,000 

1,464,000 

534, 000 
5,200,000 

702,000 

325,000 
740,540 

1,085,000 
212,0-00 

123,620 

35.400 

17,450 


Estimated 
1943 

1,160,253 

425 , 800 

4,805,000 

1,667,000 

500,000 

6,040,000 
816,000 

260,000 

808,420 

1,070,000 

^25,000 

109 , 000 

30,000 
17,000 


1942 

O'trer 
1941 

~  34.4 
4  8.1 

^   59.3 
-l   29.2 

4  52.1 

4  6.4 
4  6.4 

4  15.2 
4  17.4 

-  2.0 

-  13.8 

-  13.2 

-  23.5 

-  13.6 


O^-cr 
1942 


4 
4 


15.8 

9.1 
4  11.1 

4  13.8 

-  6.4 

Id.  2 
16.2 


4 
4. 


-  20.0 
4  9.2 

-  1.4 

^   53.3 

-  11.8 

-  15.3 

-  2.6 


It  will  "bo  o"bserved  tiiat  a.  liighrr  outTlut  of  most  of  tlie  com- 
modities is  expected  in  19^3.  ^'^i"^'^^  "^^^^   exception  of  spent  grain,  loeet 
pulp,  cottonseed,  hull  tduIp,  "broomcorn  ^'^"^   nuts.  Particularly  large 
increases  ^^dll  take  -;lace  in  the  cases  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  sugar  cane, 
hagasse,  coff^'^e,  tea  and  cocoa.  As  far  as  shipments  are  concerned,  more 
cottonseed  hull  -oulp  vdll  proT^alDl^^  he  on  the  rails,  since  this  pulp  is 
now  used  in  the  nianufactur^^  of  furfiural.  ia-'^:a^se  is  heing  uned  increasing- 
ly^ c^^   a  fu:^l,  not  only  at  the  sugar  o"^"^"ns  but  at  other  r)oints  in  the  South, 
3v  use  of  the  figures  of  T)roduction  and  information  about  tne  various  -pro- 
ducts  included  here,  it  i--^  r^ossible  to  onstruct  a  table  which  reflrcts, 
with  some  degree  of  a.coiu-acy,  the  rail  toni^age  of  tlic  various  coiiiiLodities 
in  Class  l64.  Accord in,^'  to  this  table,  a  9  percent  increase  in  tne  class 
ma;^^  be  e"~oected  in  1943- 

Estimated  Rail  Shipments  of  4:^ricult\n-al  Products,  I^S,  iq4l- 1943 


-L  y  I  J- 


iqU2 


12^ 


Coffee,  tea,  cocoa 

Fibres 

Soybeans 

Malt 

Spent  grain 


760,000 
360,000 

1,375,000 

1,100,000 

350,000 


1,000,000 

390,000 

2,200,000 

1,430,000 

530,000 


1,160,000 

425 , 000 

2,450,000 

1,630,000 

500,000 


■^1 


(Cont'd.) 

Sugar  cane 
Bagasse 
Beet  pulp 
Seed 

Cotton^^eed  hull  -oul-o 

Peanut  hullct 

I^itc? 

Broome orn 

Ho'Of^ 

Other 

Total 

Percent  cr.nnae 


^80,000 

3^'^o,ooo 

2S0, 000 
630,000 
210,000 
110,000 

1^5,000 

^,.000 

20,000 

80U,000 

575757000 
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550.000 

350,000 

^25,000 

7^,000 

250,000 

100,000 

120,000 

30,000 

17,000 

926,000 

8,95^,000 


1£^ 


^80. coo 
■     410,000 

260,000 

SOS , 000 

300,000 
150,000 
105,000 
25,000 
17,000 
950.000 

9,770,000 

4  9  .1 


# 
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II.  AI^JIMLS  AND  PRODUCTS 


Animals  and  animal  products  represent  less  than  2%   of  total 
rail  loadings.  In  \3\x2   total  tonnage  originated  by  Class  I  carriers 
amounted  to  20.6  million  tons,  an  increase  of  approximately  23^  over 
19lil.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  increase  were  (1)  a  greater  number 
of  animals  moving  to  market,  (2)  diversion  from  truck  to  rail  in  the 
transportation  of  livestock  to  market  (reports  of  livestock  receipts 
show  that  66.6=S  of  the  animals  were  trucked  in  19iil  and  only  62.8^  in 
19li2),  (3)  substantial  diversion  to  rail  in  the  case  of  cured  meats,, 
poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  hides  and  wool.  In  the  case  of  hides  and  wool 
considerable  increases  in  tons  and  ton-miles  occurred  because  of  re- 
routing of  imports  so  as  to  minimize  ocean  shipping. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  live  animals  represent  a  little  less 
than  \xQ%   of  the  entire  group;  meats,  including  dressed  poultry,  a  little 
less  than  30^;  other  by-products  of  meat  packing,  such  as  lard,  tallow, 
scraps,  etc.,  10^;  vdth  the  remainder  composed  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  hides,  leather,  and  v/ool.  Only  in  the  case  of  livestock  mar- 
ketings and  in  the  loadings  of  meats  and  poultry  products  can  any  in- 
crease be  expected  in  19i;3.  So  far  this  year  the  num.ber  of  animal  units 
marketed  has  not  come  up  to  expectations  and  there  has  been  a  lower 
tonnage  of  federally-inspected  meat  and  less  recovery  of  essential  by- 
products, because  of  the  existence  of  the  black  market. 

At  the  present  time  about  the  same  number  of  cattle  and  only 
a  few  more  hogs  have  come  into  the  market  than  v/ere  received  during  the 
same  period  of  19^2.  Further  diversion  from  truck  may  be  expected  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. and  the  truck  situation  may  be.  serious  in  I9I1I4. 
Many  animal  units  are  still  on  the  farms  where  they  are  being  held  for 
feeding  and  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and  may  suddenly  be  mar- 
keted in  large  numbers,  placing  a  strain  upon  stock  car  capacity.  In 
the  rail  transportation  of  all  animals  and  animal  products  a  lOj?  increase 
is  expected  in  19U3. 


HORSES,  I^mSS,  PONIES  h   ASSES 

The  total  tormage  of  this  class  is  not  very  great  amounting 
to  less  than  1^0,000  tons.  However,  the  number  of  horses  carried  by  the 
railroads  in  191+2  showed  an  increase  of  11.7^^  over  19lil,  due  largely  to 
the  numbers  of  horses  purchased  by  the  Army.  Colonel  Daniels,  Chief  of 
Remount  Division  of  Quartermaster  Corps,  states  that  the  Army  will,  main- 
tain the  same  number  of  animal  units  in  I9I43  as  19[i2.   This  could  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  fewer  horses  mil  be  moved  off  farms  by  the  Army 
in  19i;3  than  in,  19U2;  but  on  a  conservative  basis  the  tonnage  of  horses 
to  be  moved  by  rail  has  been  left  at  the  19ii2  figure  of  11:3,000  tons. 
This  does  not  include,  however,  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  heads  which 
may  be  shipped  for  horseraeat. 


LIVESTOCK 

A  large  increase. in  the  number  of  livestock  moved  by  rail  (and 
of  the  meat  and  packinghouse  products  derived  from  slaughter)  occurred 
in  19l;2.   The  increase  results  from  the  follomng  factors:  (1)  a  larger 
number  of  beef  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  especially  of  hogs,  moving  to 
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market  and  (2)  substantial  diversion  of  tonnage  from  trucks,  (3)  a  gen- 

flnJ  ^"f '■?'^"^  ^"  *h=  welgnt  of  meat  animals,  particularly  of  hogs,  which 
tended  to  merer je  tonnage  figures. 

fpdP.oTT  .  ^^^  numbers  of  animals  received  at  principal  markets  and  of 
f f  !nf i  r'^'^f .  u"^  livestock  do  not  cover  all  movements  and  slaughter 
cL^^^o   '  ^"^   ?  *'''°  ""'*"  °^   ^^Sures  are  not  comparable.  Nor  do  they 
ofltUTi   =^°^^ly  ^^"^  rail  tonnage  originated  in  the  various  classes 
nrln^Tn^    ,  .^''^°^^   °^  animals,  by  truck  and  rail,  are  reoorted  at  68 
caUle'l^rof   i'"  *^L5'  ^  "'^^'^^  ^^^  ^^1^^-^^^  to'handle  72^  of  the 
sillliiJ/r      '   ''''  f '^  °'  ^^"^   "^^'^P'  ^'^^'i  ^6:t  of  all  hogs.  It  is  pos- 
considei^hlf  ^  an  animal  to  be  shipped  from  one  market  to  another  so  that 
^e  tasnf^foH  h"^  /f"  °^  '""^  "^^"*  ^^  ^^"^   receipts.  The  livestock  -which 
thP  tnf=i  1  by  federal  agents  before  slaughter  ar.e  estimated  at  75?  of 
Inl  fntl   ^l^"f*«^'  though  there  .is  no  certainty  as  to  this  figure;  ow- 
Jrfvate  butcSs!'    '^'"'''  "'''''  ""^  ""  slaughtered  on  the  farm  or  by 

for  sl^nah?^  rail  figures  include  not  only  animals  brought  to  market 

rZhlltn)     I'   °''  *^'°f  f^PP°^  ^^^"^  °"^  '"^^'^^t  t°  another, -but  also  large 
Ztht  nrr.r^   and  lambs,  and  to  some  extent  of  cattle,  ;Mch  are     ^ 
areaf  "f^^^^^'^'^hes  and  ranges  to  feed  in  the  mid-western  and  other 
Zltl:.  nl\  ?!"  estimated  by  the  Livestock  Marketing  Unit  of  the 

^M^Hnf  ^^'''-''i'^.^'^''  Economics  that  two-thirds  of  the  lambs  and  one- 
third  of  the  cattle  are  carried  by  rail  to  other  areas  for  feeding. 

1-i..'=+oou  ^^'^  ^^t   ^^f^'^^^  ag'^^e*  however,  that  there  were  more  units  of 
livestock  slaugntered  and  moved  in  19ii2  than  in  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  which  amounted  to  about  16^  in  the  first  case  and  25^-in  th-- 
versS;  froTt^^'/'  68  principal  markets  also  show  a  considerable  di- 
becontin,  w   ""'om''  19U2,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  diversion  Mil 
be  continued  xn   _9li3,  even  though  many  of  the  trucks  coming  to  the  mar- 
kets are  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  loaded.  The  following  table  shows 
the  diversion  for  191,2  and.  the  estimated  trends  for  19li3. 


in  the  U. 

_S.,_19TTr&  I9I127 

Estimated 

for  19h3  ^  / 

; 

Heads 
■     (000) 

Average 
•''eight 

Tons 
■    (000) 

Percent 
By  Truck 

Percent 
B:,^  Rail 

Tons  By 
Rail 
(000) 

Cattle 
Est. 

19i;l 
19a2 

19ii3' 

15,288 

17,979 
18,ij0ii 

960 

953 
950 

.   7,338' 
8,567 
8jli2 

68.9  ' 

63.9 
60.0 

31.1 
36.1 
140.0 

2,282 
3,093 
3,197 

Calves 

Est. 

• 

19a 
I9I42 
191(3 

6,128' 

6,681 

7,lili2 

196 
208 
215 

601 

-695 
800 

67. I4 
614.0 
62.0 

32.6 

36.0 
39-0 

196 
2  50 
312 

Sheep  :ji 
Lambs 
Est. 

:  19a 
191*2 

19u3 

22,817 
28,211 

27,3L8 

88 
89 
89 

1,0014 

1,255 
1,217 

3li.,0 
32.3 
30.5 

66.0 
67.7 
69.5 

663 

819 
3ii6 

Hogs 

Est. 

I9I1I 
I9li2 

I9I43 

30,650 

3l4,la5 
39,020 

2a 
2^5 
255 

3,69l4 
li,2l6 

ii,975 

70.5 
69. li 
68.0 

29.5 
30.6 
32.0     • 

1,089 
1,290 
1,59-2 
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1/  Data  from  U.  S.  Bepartment  of  Agricult 
Section 


ur.:,  B.A.E*,  Livestock 'M:.rka ting 


The  numbers  of.  livestock  federally  inspucted  in  19l;l  and  19h2^ 
and  ..stimates  for  19li3,  and.  the  average  weights  of  the  .animals  slauc^h- 
tered  are.  shoim  in  the  following  table.  These  ch.^nges  in  the  mimber  of 
heads  and  in  the  weights  have  been  applied  to  the  table  of  receipts  to 
get  estimates  for  19ii3. 


Numbers  ^  Avora;j:e  IVeights  of  Animals 
Slaughtered  Under  Federal  Inspection,  19lil~19li3   . 


Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep  tk   Lambs 

Hogs 


1  9  ii  1 


(000       Average 
Units)     'Teight 


lQ,9ii6 

5,ii6l 

18,125 
ii6,650 


960 

196 

88 

2Ul 


19  1;  2  , 

(000   Average 
Units  ^'i/Gis'ht 


12,300 

5,  700 

21,300 

5U,300 


9 


,53£/ 
208£/ 

89 
2U5 


1  9  i^  3 


(000 
Units) 


Average 
^^eight 


12,500 

950 

6,000 

215 

19, 900 

a9 

63,000 

255 

1/  D-^.t.-^  from  Livestock  Llark.^ting  Unit,  3.A.E. 

2/  The  reason  for  the  decreasing  weight  of  cr'ttle  and  increasing  wei^-^ht 
of  calves  is  th-t  mor...  animnls  on  the  border  line  (UOC  lbs.)  are  Mar- 
keted as  calves  in  order  to  obtain  ve.'.l  prices. 

The  figures  of  tonnage  carried  by  Class  I  Railroads  follow 
closely  the  trend  of  federal  inspection  and  market  receipts  in  tne  c-se 
■of  hogs,  but  do  not  comp.r^r-  v.ry  favorably  with  similar  statistics  for 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  cattle  and  c-lv.-s,  probably  because  the  1-ttur 
meat  animals  nre  movtd  for  feeding.  In  the  case  of  cattle  and  cVlves 
the  figures  of  rail  tonnage  originated  ar .  hi-rher  than  fi^mres  for  fed- 
eral msoection  of   m-rket  receipts  but  lo'ver  than  figures  rcportt^d  of 
rnilroad  receipts  at  principal  markets.  In  the  cas.  of  sheep  and  1-mbs 
tne  rail  increase  for  19li2  is  lower  than  3ny  of  the  other  figures.  This 
my   be  more  clearly  s^en  in  the  folloi^lng  t^ble  -hich  includes  -Iso  es- 
timates for  19U2  based  upon  past  performance  and  e-rly  trends  rer^orted 
for  I9it3: 


# 


\ 
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Tonnage  of  Livestock  Federally  Inspected,    Tonnage  Received  at  Publi 
Markets,   Rr-iljonnage  of  L-arket  Receipts  %,  of  Class  I  Carreers — 

^^  19H"&  19112,   EstimatedToin9ir3        ' 


c 


Yr 


(000  Tons) 


Cattle  k   Calves 

Federal  Inspection 

%  Change 
Receipts  at  Markets 

%  Change 
Receipts  at  Markets  by  Rail 

%  Change 
Class  I  Carriers 

%  Change 


1911 

5,789 

7,939 
2,282 

3,529 


I9I42 

6,ii51i 

9,262 
/16.7 

3,093 
/35.6 

li,li85 
/27.I 


Estimated 

:i9a3 

6,583 
/  2.0 

9,512 
/  3.0 

3,809 

/23.I 
5,088 

/I3.ii 


Sheep  k  Lamb 


Federal  Inspection 

%  Change 
Receipts  at  Markets 

%  Change 
Receipts   at  Markets  by  Rail 

%  Change 
Class  I  Carriers 

%  Change 


Ho 


gs 


Federal  Inspection 

%  Change 
Receipts  at  I'^rkets 

%  Change 
Receipts  at  Markets  by  Rail 

%  Change 
Class  I  Carriers 

%   Chajige 


798 

9m 

/18.8 

l,00ii 

1, 255 

/25.O 

663 

8ii9 

/28.1 

911 

1,087 

/1^.8 

5,621 
3,69h 
1,089 
2,05ii 


6,652 

/18.3 
li,216 

/la.l 
1, 290 

/13  .  14 

2,1.15 
/17,6 


896 

-  5.5 
1,217 

-  3.0 

816 

-  O.ii 

1,033 

-  5.0 


8,032 

/20.7 
ii,975 

/18.0 
1, 592 

/23.I 
2,9ii6 

/22.0 


As  indicated  above  diversion  from  truck  is  exoected  to  con- 
tinue in  191;3  and  may  be  particularly  serious  in  the  19ii3-19l+l4  marketing 
season.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  number  of  farm  trucks  are  at  pre- 
sent immobilised,  either  permanently  or  tempore rilv,  because  of  l-'^ck  o^ 
parts,  and  that  they  will  be  unable  to  handle  the  share  of  the  traffic 
in  19ii3  which  they  carried  in  19^2.  The  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
livestock  receipts  carried  by  truck  and  by  rail  for  1940-19ii3  is  as 
follows : 


( 


41 
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Livestock  Receipts  at  Principal  Market; 


19hl 
19h2 
19k3 


Percent 
By   Truck 

63.7 
66.6 
62.8 
60. 3 


Percent 
By  Rail 


36.3 
33. li 
37.2 

39.7 


FRESH  mAT 

The  output  of  fresh  meat  follov/s  closely  the  v.^eight  of  animals 
slaughtered.  In  19U2,  the  tonnage  of  fresh  m.eat  increased  about  15|— . 
due  primarily  to  large  increases  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  pigs  marketed- 
while  the  weight  of  animals"  slaughtered  increased  16,^  over  the  previous 
year.   (Both-  sets,  of  figures  are  for  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  in- 
spection).     • 

It-is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  estimate  future  marketing 
of  animals;  Farmers  and  raisers  are  holding  back  on  their  stock,  using 
an  ample  feed  supply,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  higher  prices,  and  many 
animals  are  being  sold  on  the  black  market  and  do  not  come  to  the  public 
markets  and  slaughter  houses.  Early  indications  are  that  the  pig  crop 
vdll  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  average  ^veight  per 
porker  10  pounds, higher .  Although  the  number  of  sheep  marketed  is  expect- 
ed to  be  somewhat  less  than  in  I9I42,  there  should  be  an  equal  volume  of 
cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  and  possibly  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
marketed  later  in  the  year. 

The  increase  in -the  rail  tonnage  of  fresh  meat  in  19[[2  (12. 7)^0 
is  close  to  the  15.15?  increase  in  fresh  meat  production.  For  19li3  the 
Livestock  Marketing  Unit  of  the  .Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  very 
cautiously  estimated  an  increase  of  10. 6f^  in  the  fresh  meat  supply.  For 
the  railroads  a  10;^  increase  in  the  originated  tonnage  figure  kas  been 
selected.  :" 


Production  and  Rail  Tonnage  of  Fresh  Meat,  19i|l-3   / 

(Short  tons) 


• 


Production 

3eef  and  veal 
Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Total 


of     T 


%   increase 


Rail  tonnage 


%  Increase 


I9U 

3,169,000 
375,000 

-3,172,  goo 

■■  —11  ■  i—i         ^      I  ,pi  III  .^tammm. 

6,716,500 
3,1407,018 


19h2 

3,507,000 

lil|0,000 
3,78.1,000 

7,728,000 

/     15.1 

3,8^1,953 

/     12.7 


1/  Slaughtered  under  Federal  Inspection.     " 


Estimated 
19113' 

3,577,500 

ii07,500 

J4, 561, 500 

8,5ii6,500 
/    10.6 

J4, 226, 000 
/     10.0 


CURED,  DRIED  OR  SMOKED  HEAT 

The  cured  meat  class  presents  an  entirely  different  picture 

from  the  fresh  meat.   In  19U2,  the  output  of  cured  meats  increased  less 

than  10^  but  rail  tonnage  went  up  more  than  100;.^  as  sho-i\Ti  in  the  fol- 
lomng  table : 

Production  and  Rail  Tonnage  of  Cured,  Dried  or  Smoked  Meats 


(Short  tons) 


Production 
BeeT 
Pork 

Total 
%   Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

%  Change 


19U1 

68,500 
1,  liliU,  000 
1,512,500 

758,571 


19U-2 

62,500 
1,591,500 
1,651;,  000 

/      3M 
1,536,828 

/  100.3 


Estimated 
19li3 

70,000 

1,730,000 

1,500,000 

/      8.8 

1,780,000 

/  15  .a 


From  the  above  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  railroads 
during  the  past  year  carried  almost  the  entire  tonnage  of  cured  and 
smoked  meats  produced.  The  reason  is  that  this  class  of  mieats  was  di- 
verted from  civilian  use  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Lend-Lease.  In  19U3  it  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  will  again 
carry  nearly  all  the  output  of  this  class  and,  as  indicated  above,  this 
would  mean  an  increase  of  roughly  \y%. 

BUTTERINE  AND  L^ARGARINE 

This  small  class,  composed  largely  of  oleom.argarine,  showed 
a  rem.arkable  increase  in  19U2,  rising  from  28,000  tons  to  more  than 
65,000  tons  originated.  The  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fol- 
lowdng  factors:  (1)  a  '\3%   increase  in  production  of  oleomargarine, 
(2)  increase  shipments  out  of  storage  to  m.eet  the  considerable  demand 
for  butter  substitutes,  (3)  large  purchases  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  Lend-Lease  and  the  Army. 

In  I9U3  it  is  estimated  that  oleomargarine  production  will 
be  70^  higher  than  in  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time  withdrawals  for 
use  of  the  U.  S.  will  have  to  increase  to  meet  Lend-Lease  and  military 
dem^ands.  Consequently  a  considerable  increase  of  rail  shipments  (80^) 
is  anticipated  in  19i[3» 

Production  and  Rail  Tonnage  of  Oleomargarine,  19U1-3 


_(phort  Tons) 


Production 

%   Change 

Rail  Tonnage 
%   Change 


I9I1I 
I81i,000 


.27,959 


I9I42 
212,500 

/ 15. U 

65,liiO 

/U0.7 


Estim.ated 
19ii3 

360,000 
/  69. li 

117,000 
/  80.0 


• 
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(Cont'd) 


l^Iil 


•Tithdra-vm' for  use  of  U.S.^/       1,500 
Other  ~       26\hS9 

%  Change 

1/  Reported  by  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 


1912 


29,000 
36,11^0 
/  36.5 


Estiniated 
191^3 

37,000 

60,000 

/121.3 


EDIBLE  PACKINGHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  l^^OS 


The  largest  single  item  in  this  class  is  lard  mth  about  ]aO% 
of  the  total  tonna-^e;  other  packinghouse  products  classed  here  include 
salted  meats,  oleo  oil,  sides,  chucks,  triirimings,  sausage  casin2:s, 
animal  stearine,  and  tallov;.  In  19h2  the  production  figures  reveal  a 
12.8^  increase,  corresponding  closely  T/^lth  a  rise  of  13. 1^,^  in  rail 
tonnage  originated.  The  production  of  lard  depends  upon  the  number  of 
hogs  marketed  through  regular  channels  (not  the  Black  Market)  while 
the  other  edible  products  follow  dosely  the  trend  of  cattle  and  calves. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  I9I43  the  marketing  of  animals  nas  clung  to 
the  level  attained  in  the  first  quarter  of  19i|2  but  a  slight  increase 
has  been  noticed  recently  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  last  Half  of  the 


.-~\  -rf 


year  will  show  a  decidedly  upward  trend.  For  the  entire  year  a  lu;, 
increase  has  been  estimated  in  the  production  of  edible  packinghouse 
products,  and  the  rail  tonnage  figure  has  been  placed  YH   above  19i;2. 

Production  and  Rail  Tonnage  of  Edible  Packing-house  Products 


19ul-19li3  (Short  Tons) 


JL 


/ 


Production 

Lard 

Other  Edible  Products 
Total 
%   Increase 

Rail  Tonnage 

/^Increase 


19lil 

763,000 
1,190',  OOP 
1,953,000 


903,919 


19u2 


862,000 

l,3/-4l,000 

2,203,000 
/  12.6 

1,0214,216 
/  13. n 


Estim.ated 
19li3 

950,000 
l,li77,000 

2,1427,000 
/  10.2 

1,1147,000 
/  12.0 


1/  Federal  inspected  slaughter  only. 


LITO  AKD  DRESSED  POULTRY 

xUthough  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture^ indicate  that  the  production  of  dressed  poultry  increased  about 
an  eighth  in  19U2,  rail  tonnage  of  live  and  dres'sed" poultry  increased 
roughly  a^tnird  in  each  case.  The- explanation  for  the  unusual  jum:p  in 
rail  traffic  does  not  lie  in  the  changes  of  stocks  because  tliese  in- 
creased about  15,000  in  I9I42  —  a  small  tonnage  as  compared  with  the 
total  dressed  weight.  Nor  did  exports  of  dressed  po^oltry  affect  the 
situation,  for  these  amounted  to  less  than  2,000  tons.   The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  a  substantial  diversion  from  truck  occurred  in  19i42, 
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plus  the:  fact  thrvt  higher  prices  paid  for  poultry  enabled  more  shippers 
to  use  the  railroads.   The  result  is  that  in  19)41  the  railroads  handled 
one-sixth  of  the  dressed  poultry  ^tnd  in  19l|2  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  tonnai^e. 

A  substantial  ircrrase  in  the  total  dressed  weight  01  chickens 
and  turkeys  is  expected  in  19li3  based  upon  the  large  numbers  of  poultry 
now  bein^^  raised  on  farms  and  the  shorta^je  of  other  meat.  Should  the 
estimated  275  increase  of  dressed  poultry  occur,  the  railrords  should 
increase  their  v;eight  of  poultry/  even  more  and  it  is  believed  that  a  50/o 
increase  in  the  dressed  v.reight  is  not  improbable.  A  similar  figure  has 
been  applied  to  the  tonnage  of  live  poultry  -which  constitutes  one  of  the 
smallest  rail  classes.  Over  30%   of  the  tonnage  of  live  poultry  is  moved 
by  truck. 


Live  and  Dressed  foultry 

Dressed  'height  of  poultry,  Rail  Torj-iage  of  _Li ve_ i£_ j££ssed  Poultry 

191;1-191j3  "  '"'"'. 
(vShort  Tons) 


1, 

r 

19U 

,361,000 
237,500 

,598,500 

1 
T 

19)12 

,559,000 

2U2,50C 

,801,500 

/  12,7 

Estimated 

19U3 

Dressed  Chickens 
^Dressed  Turkeys 
Total 
;":;  Change 

2,000,000 
280,000 

2,2.^^0,000 
/     26.6 

Rail  Tonnage  of  D. 
%  Change 

p 

266,Ii31 

3^9,291 
/     31.2 

5)40,000 
/     50.0 

Rail  Tonnage  of  L. 
%  Change 

P. 

17,303 
EGGS 

21.291 
/     21.6 

30.000 
/     liO.9 

Although  dom.estic  production  of  eggs  increased  approximately 
\$%   in  19i+2,  the  tonnage  of  fr jsh  eggs  shipped  declined  slightly  because 
of  the  number  dried  for  military  and  lend-lease. 

In  19)-i3  ^  further  increase  in  egg  production  is  expjcted  (about 
18;^)  based  upon  the  pres'-nt  eg^   production  and  the  large  number  of  chicks 
being  raised  on  farms.   The  price  of  eggs  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
v.arrant  keeping  a  large  part  of  the  hens  for  egg-laying  rather  than  for 
selling  the  chickens  off  as  broilers.  At  the  same  time  egg  driers  are 
operating  at  50^  of  capacity  and  some  going  out  of  operation  because  the 
price  of  dried  eggs  is  not  high  enough  to  v/arrant  profitable  operation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  eg  ^s  actually  dried  vail  be  far  belov/ 
the  million  dozen  required  by  the  Army  and  Lend-Lease.   Cn  this  basis 
fresh  shipments  should  increase  nearly  25/^,  and  the  rail  shipments  may 
be  expected  to  increase  accordingly. 
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Production  ard  Rail  Shipments  of  Fresh  Eggs,  19i;l-3 


Production  (QCO  dozen) 
All  eggs 
Used  on  farms 
Dried 

Fresh  Shipm.ents 

Gross  'height  of  Fresh 
Shipments  1/ 

%   CITange 

Rail  Tonnage 

%   Change 


mi 

3,828,000 
665,000 


19^2 

ii,lilli,COO 
685,000 
720,000 


3,lli3,000  3,009,000 


2,710,8140  2,595,260 


391,976 


398,386 
/      1.6 


Estimated 
19U3 

5,200,000 

685,000 
300,000 

3,715,000 


3,20U,190 
/  23.5 

518,000 
/  .30.0 


1/  Adding  1^%  of  net  Tveignt  for  containers. 

CHEfiSE 

In  I9U2  unusually  large  shipments  of  cheese  occurred  vihich 
increased  the  rail  tonnage  figure  from  295,000  to  more  than  530,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  ?:0%.      This  m.ay  be  explained  by  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  cheese  as  a  substitution  for  meat,  and  the  Lend-lease,  program 
which  took  156,000  tons  of  cheese  in  19^2  as  compared  with  ii<,UOO  tons 
in  19iil. 

Cheese  movements  are  very  complicated  involving  the  following 
movcs:  (1)  the  shipment  of  cheddar  cheese  for  mixing  vdth  other  cheeses 
in  final  processing:  (?)  shipment  of  the  finished  cheese  to  cold  storage; 
(3)  shipments  from  storage  or  from  point  of  production,  dom.estic  con- 
sumers or  for  export.  During  lyl-l  there  was  an  accumulation  of  stocks  of 
approximately  36,000  tons,  and  in  19U2  a  withdrawal  from  stocks  of  35,000 
tons.  From  January  19it3  to  March  1,  l^\x'i   there  was  another  drop  of  about 
19,000  tons  in  stock,  one  of  the  factors- vfhich  has  induced  the  rationing 
of  cheese  beginning  April  19it3.  Although  there  is  no  satisfactory  method 
of  getting  at  shipments  of  cheese,  it  is  believed  that  tiie  following 
table  indicates,  in  a  rough  way,  the  probable  changes  in  shipments  of 
cheese,  19U~19l;3. 

Production,  Estim-'.ted  Shipments  k 
Rail  Tonnage  Q^"0^^'--'^se,  19ill^9li^ 

(Short  Tons7 


Production 

;jnerican 
Other 

Imports 

Exiports 

Total 


i9ia  ■ 

378,500 
99,500 

10,000 

1^5,500 

533,500 


19^2 

1158,500 
100,500 

12,000 

170,000 

7l|l,000 


Estimated 
19li3 

1^12,500 
75,000 

10,000 
100,000 

597,000 
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(Cont'd) 


Added  to  Stock 
IVithdravTi  from  Stock 

Estimated  Shipments 
%  Increase 

Rail  Tonnage 

%  Increase 


19ul 
36,000 


li96,500 


2914,716 


19li2 

35,100 
776,100 

/  56.5 

516,078 
/  75.5 


Estimated 
19^3 


.  6,000 

603,500 

-  22.3 

155,000 
-  11.8 


In  I9U3  production,  imports  and  Lend-Lease  exports  of  cheese 
will  be  expected  to  drop.  Stocks  are  expected  to  be  at  approximately 
60,000  tons  on  January  1,  19ii3.   Consequently,  a  20^  decrease  in  moTe- 
ments  is  re^^arded  as  probable,  and  the  rails  figure  has  been  adjusted 
accordingly. 

BUTTER 

Although  the  production  of  butter  declined  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S%   in  19li2,  the  number  of  tons  carried  by  rail  increased  slightly. 
This  is  due  to  large  vdthdrav^als  from  stock  in  I9I42  compared  -i^ith  some 
additions  to  stock  in  the  previous  year.   In  other  words,  sales — and 
it  is  believed  total  shipments — increased  about  3^,  closely  correspond- 
ing with  the  trend  in  rail  shipments. 

In  19Lt3  a  further  5/2  drop  in  production  is  expected,  result- 
ing from  the  continued  shift  from  butter  manufacture  to  fluid  milk, 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese  production.  At  the  same  time  stocks  are 
do\\Ti  to  a  month^s  supply  and  vdth  the  onset  of  rationing  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  withdrawals  from  stock  vdll  match  those  of  19l|2^  One  factor 
tending  to  throw  more  traffic  to  the  railroads  is  the  large  increase 
in  exports  from  I7I  million  pounds  in  19l;2  to  an  estimated  iili;  million 
pounds  in  19^3 .  Nevertheless,  butter  tonnage  should  decrease  from  5 
to  10^  during  the  coming  year. 

Production  &  Rail  Shipments  of  Butter,  19hl-3   ■ 

[ShoFt~Ton?]  " 


Production 
Creamery 
Farm  Sales 


Added  to  'Stocks 
V^ithdravm  from  Stocks 

%   Change 

Rail  Tonnage 

%  Change 


19U1 

93U, 500 
3li,000 

96^,500 
36,500 

932,000 


ii89,628 


I9I42 

885,000 

32,500 

917,500 

li5,ooo 
962,500 

/    !>*'}> 
500,639 

/     2.2 


Estimated 

I9I43 

8142,500 
30,000 

ti72,500 


872,500 
^  9.I4 

'it71,000 

-  5.9 
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WOOL 

Although  domestic  production  of  v;ool  remained  at  about  the 
same  level  in  19a2  as  it  was  the  previous  year— approxim.ately  227,000 
tons--and  consumption  of  wool  by  mills  rose  only  9-:?— from  5114,000  tons 
to  560,000  tons-railroad  tonnage  of  wool  jumped  from  552,000  to 
877,000  tons,  or  nearly  60^.  (All  figures  are  on  a  grease  weight  basis). 
The  factors  which  account  for  this  are  (1)  an  increase  of  imiDorts  from 
approximately  [iOO,000  tons  in  19i|l  to  more  than  700,000  tons^  in  19l|2; 
(2)  diversion  from  water  shipment  of  South  Pacific,  South  American  akd 
bouth  African  t;oo1  imported  into  the  United  States.  Normally  this  wool 
comes  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  up  the  Atlantic  to  Boston  where  it 
is  scoured  and  corded.  In  19u2  wool  from  the  South  Pacific  was  docked 
at  ^est  Coast  Ports  and  shipped  by  rail  to  Boston,  and  m.uch  of  the 
South  American  and  South  African  wool  was  brought  into  South  jitlantic 
Ports  and  then  shipped  by  rail  to  New  England.  About  226,000  tons 
were  added  to  the  U.S.  stockpile  and  lli0,0Ci0  tons  to  the  British  stock- 
pile in  this  country.  There  was  also  some  diversion  of  coastvase 
movements  from  Gulf  Ports  to  an  all-rail  haul  to  New  England.  However, 
this  added  to  ton-miles  but  not  to  total  tonnage  carried  by  railroads. 
In  1939,  31,53ii  tons  were  shipped  from  Galveston. 

In  1913  no  increase  is  expected  in  domestic  production  of 
TOol,  and  there  should  bj__some  decline  in  imoorts,  since  it  is  planned 
to  add  only  about  200  million  pounds  to  the  British  and/^^American  stock- 
piles.  Consumption  of  wool  by  the  mills  should  go  up  from  1,090,000 
pounds  to  1,200,000  pounds;  but  because  of  the  reduction  in  imports  it 
seems  likely  that  the  rail  tonnage  will  decrease  as  shoY;n  in  the  fol- 
lovdng  table: 


Supply. and  Rail  .Shipments  of  v;ool,  19^l|l-3 

(Short  Tons) 


1/ 


Total  Supply 

Domestic, Clip 
Domestic  Pulled 
■  Imports  (U.  S.) 
Imports  (British) 

Total 
%   Change 

Rail  Shipments 
%   Change 


19U1 

19U, 500 

33,000 

396,300 


— r^ 


623,800 


552, a67 


191^2 

196,000 
30,000 

566,600 

ll|0,000 

932,600 
/  ii9.5 

877,110 
/  58.9 


12hl 

195,000 

30,000 

ii63 ,  000 

120,000 

808,000 

-  13. U 

798,000 

-  10 -i 


1/  Table  prepared  vdth  assistance  of  Textile  and  Leather  Division,  T.P.B 
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HIDES 

Although  the  domestic  production  of  hides,  particularly  cattle, 
hides  and  sheeo  skins,  was  greater  in  19h2  than  in  19U1  because  of  the 
increased  marketing  of  animal  units,  total  rail  shipments  of  hides  re- 
mained about  the  same.  This  condition  resulted  from  the  slackening  off 
of  imoorts  from  South  America  and  Africa.  However,  in  19l|2  most  hides 
imoorted  from  Argentina  came  to  New  Orleans  and  were  railed  North,   ^ 
whereas  in  pre-war  days  they  came  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia- 
adding  considerably  to  ton-miles.  Further  reduction  in  imports,  and 
only  slight  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of  hides,  should  result 
in  slightly  decreased  shipments  in  I9I43.  The  follomng  table  shows  the 
hides  situation  in  I9UI  and  19li2  and  the  picture  as  foreseen  for  19U3 
and  indicates  the  close  relationship  of  production  and  imports  with 
the  tonnage  of  hides  shipped  by  rail. 

Production,  Imports  Sc   Rail  Shipments  of  Hides,  19iil-3 


"7   -^ 

/ 

• 

• 

Estimated 

» 

19lil 

19l;2 

19h2 

\ 

Hide  or  Skin 

' (000) 

'Tons 

(000) 

;  Tons 

(000)" 

Tons 

Cattle  Hides 
Domestic 
Imports 

• 

■  17,860 
9,058 

605,650 

19,716 
5,771 

57li,130 

19,000 
5,000 

5Uo,ooo 

Calf  Skins 
Domestic 
Imports 

10,800 
1,66^ 

63,000 

12,563 
2,335 

* 

75,UU5 

12,600 
■  1,860 

73,000 

Goat  Skins 
Domestic 
Imports 

• 

250 
U9,ii70 

Ui,5Uo 

250 
36,750 

30,250 

250 
39,200 

32,250 

Sheep  and  Lambs 
Domestic 
Imports 

18,12U 
U2,ll42 

210,930 

21,625 
39,80li 

215,000 

20,000 
38,500 

210,000 

Total  Tonnage 
%   Change 

921,120 

89U,825 
-  2,9 

• 

855,250 

Rr?il  Tonnage 
%   Change 

* 

85U,26U 

859,252 
/  0.6 

850,000 
/  0.0 

.  LEATHER 

Tons  of  leather  on  the  railroads  increased  by  19/?  in  19U2 
largely  as  the  result  of  a  stepping  up  of  tanning  operations.  As 
shovvTL  below  the  largest  increase  was  in  the  n^ber  and  weight  of  cattle 
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hides  tanned.  In  19h3  there  is  expected  to  be  a  shortage  of  cattle 
hides  because  of  the  decline  in  imports  and  the  failure  of  cattle  to 
appear  in  the  desired  numbers  on  the  market.  The  availability  of  calf, 
goat  and  sheep  skins  will  not  change  to  any  marked  exteiEit,  but  because 
of  the  importance  of  cattle  hides  in  the  leather  picture,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  entire  class  mil  be  10^  loiver  in  19l3« 


Production  and  Rail  Shipments  of  Leather,  I9I4.I-3 


1/ 


•  19U1 


1912 


19li3 


Number  of 
Hides  Tanned 

Cattle  y 
Calf  &  Kips 
Goat  &  Kid 
Sheep  &  Lamb 


(000 
Pes . ) 

28,121 
13,098 
U5,373 
51,915 


(000 
Tons) 

h70 
59 
27 
78 


(000 

;PC3.), 

(000 
Tofts) 

(000 
Pes.) 

(000 
Tons) 

30,828 
12,26U 
141,127 
53,629 

515 

20.5 
79.5 

27,800 
11,800 
hli,000 
52,000 

163 

53 

22 
78 

Total  Tonnage         63li,000 
Added  to  Stocks        13,200 

Withdrav-Ti  fro^a  Stocks    

Estimated  Shipments  620,800 
-  %   Change 


Rail 


p 


xonnage 
Change 


176,656 


670,000 

214,500 
69U,500 

/  18. 9 

210,759 
/  19.3 


616,000 


616,000 

-  11.3 

190,000 

-  10,0 


1/  Data  for  I9I4I  and  iyi|2  from  U.   S.   Department  of  Commerce,     Estimates 
"^     for  I9I43  from  Textiles  and  Leather  Division,   ''.\P.B. 
2/  Including  large  kips. 

FISH  ALT)  SEA  .VI^'IIJAL  OIL 

A  20;^  drop  in  fish  and  marine  mammal  oils  occurred  in  19i|2 
as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the  catch,  especially  of  menhaden,  and  a 
decline  in  imports  of  cod  liver  oil.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding decline  in  rail  shipm.ents.  It  T^i.ll  be  noted  that  the  tons  of 
fish  and  sea  anim.al  oil  loaded  by  the  railroads  greatly  exceed'  produc- 
tion and  imports.  This  is  because  the  class  represents  a  double-  shipment 
of  the  oils,  first  in  tank  cars  to  the  refiners  and  then  in  containers 
in  box  cars. 

Further  reduction  is  foreseen  for  19i+3  largely  because  of 
decreased  imports  of  whale  oil  and  cod  liver  oil.  As  indicated  below, 
rail  shipments  should  fall  by  approximately  a  fifth. 
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Production,  Imports  and  Rail  Shipments 
of  Fish  and  Sea  Animal.  Oils,  19iil-3 — 

(Short  Tons)   • 


Production 
Imports 

Total  Supply 
%   Change 

Rail  Tonnage 
%   ehange 


19U. 

110, kGO 
17,330 

128,290 


215,634 


19U2 

70,232 
32,382 

102,8lli 
'  19.9 

179,005 
-  16.7 


I9I43 
70,000 

5,000 

75,000 
-  27.0 

11^3,000 
-  20.0 


1/  Data  furnished  by  Fats  and  Oils  Branch,  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
mini Sora Lion • 

LIVE  MIllALS,  NOS 

lease  on  lii%f7^)f^^\°L^^T   ^^^"  ^''^°°  ^"""^   ^^  ^^lil  had  a  new 

crowded  into  tie  llfVn^f  ^""^   ^'^''"  "°'  otherwise  specified  animals 
crowaed  into  the  railroad  cars  creatine;  one  of  the  minor  crises  of 

ril^f  t'^'T'^^^'^"^,-  -"^^  ^°""^g«  °f  th-^e  animSs  origiStef  by 
Class  I  railroads  in  19l2  dame  to  the  impressive  figure  of  5  656  tons 
an  increase  of  195.7;11  Small  wonder  that  a  shortage  of   moti;e  poier 

o"?  lZ"leZtTr\r  '""''t   '°'  =^^^"^^^^  ^P-^^  -P  -^  "ijLd  through, 
out  the  length  of  the  country's  railroad  system. 

hives-  reS'thp'f  f/^^'?  animals?  Were  they  live  bees  with  or  without 
filT^         r   ^  ^^^^^  following  the  circus  animals  around?  Could 
they  have  been  sea  horses,  set  up,  knocked  dom  or  dra^^P^d  out^  Or  did 
something  fall  out  of  Class  701  when  the  railroad  was  not  looking? 

The  answer— insofar  as  it  is  not  a  military  secrpt~is  that 

tSr  ™r'  S^tlr   "'^^  ^'^'^'^^^  "^^^'^  ^^^  forgotten  t'o  r  Lve 
their  shells.  Had  they  come  out  of  their  shells  thev  could  have 

traveled  luxuriously  in  refrigerator-cars  as  shucked  clams  o?Iters 

shrimp  and  the  like-in  Class  282,  Animal  Products  nSs  Is  ifwas' 

there  weren-t  enough  people  around  to  separate  shell  fr^m  fis.  anJthev 

were  forced  to  move  unshucked  in  an  ur.popular  class.  ?n  I9S  t.mes 

"or  fishTn'"?'^.'  f  *'  ''^  '^'^^^   ^^°^^^S^  °^  shuck^rsand  Jh 
poor  fish  vail  still  have  to  wear  a  Shell  Label  on  their  backs   Unless 

faTeT^ly."T'''''V°  T"-'"^   '^^  ^^-*^^^^°"'  ^h«  railroads  m^;  be 
faced^with  the  problem  of  carrying  12,000  tons  of  these  live  creatures 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  KOS 

^  

and  inPdnhi^^^^  ^'^'T  ^^/   heterogeneous  aggregation  composed  of  edible 
??esi  milk  s^  '"^i  products   Chief  among  the  edible  products  are 
iresh  milk,  skimmed  milk,  and  buttermilk,  eggs,  fish  and  fish  f-p^T 
and  meat  scraps.  The  inedible  items  include  ^klJws  Tn6   leases  ani- 
mal hair,  glue  stock,  and  seashells.  oreases,  am- 
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In  19l|2  this  class -increased  from  1,792,000  tons  to  2,105,000 
tons  (17.1;^)  as  a  result  of  increased  slaughter  of  animals  and  larger 
production  of  fresh  milk  and  eggs.  Most  of  these  items  vdll  be  held 
fairly  constant  in  19h3,    although  there  should  be  a  slight  increase  in 
inedible  animal  tallows  and  greases.  The  follovdng  table  itemizes  the 
various  animal  products  included  in  this  class  and  assigns  to  each  a 
percentage  based  upon  its  proportion  of  the  total  carloads  of  the  class 
reported  in  the  one-day  studies  made  by  O.D.T.   The  percent  change  ex- 
pected in  each  item  is  based  upon  information  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of.  Agriculture,  principally  the  Livestock  Marketing  and  Dairy 
Products  Sections  of  the  Di.vision  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  li^concmics. 


Breakdown  and  Expected  Change  in 
Class  2^2,  Animal^l^roducts,  N.O.S. 


Item 

Edible  Products 

Buttermilk  (Chiefly  condensed 
and  dried  buttermilk) 

Casein 

Dry  Skimmed  Milk 

Fresh  Milk 

Eggs,  frozen,  dried,  whites 
and  yolks 

Feeding,  tankage 

-  fish,  fresh, '"fish  meal 

and  scraps 
Meat  Scraps' 

Inedible  Products 

Animal  Grease,  Oils,  &  Tallow 

Animal  Hair 

Fleshings 

Glue  Stock 

Hides  and  Pelts,  dry 

Sfeashells 

Tool  Grease 

Other 

Total 


19i|2 

i/Vei^ht 


1/ 


Percent 
Change 


20.5 
1.0 

5.5 

2.1 
8.5 
3.5 
3.3 

100.0 


/  5.0    6/ 
/lO.O     7/ 

~      H/ 
/  ti.O     9/ 

~  in/ 

-20.  C  11/ 
--    T2/ 


19h3 
'Velght 


3.2 

1.2 

2.6 

19.0 

/lii.O 
-  1.7 

2/ 
?/ 
V 

3.2 

1.2 

2.6 

18.7 

12.1 
2.7 

/  I;.l 
/lO.O 

3/ 

V 

12.6 
3.0 

6.0 
3.8 

-10.0 
/lO.O 

5/ 
V 

5.I4 
It. 2 

21.5 

5.8 

1.0 

5.7 

2.1 

6.8 

3.5 

3.3 


100.6 


1/  Based  upon  analysis  of  O.D.T.   one-day  studies. 

2/  Production  of  various  milk  products   (in  millions  of  founds): 


I9I42 


19li3 


Buttermilk,  condensed 

Buttermilk,  dry 

Casein 

Dry  Skimmed  Milk 

Fluid  I 'ilk 


130 

130 

7^ 

75 

liO 

liO 

570 

650 

120,000 

118,000 
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3/ 


hi 


y 

7/ 
H/ 

.2/ 

10/ 

IT;' 


Frozen  eggwS  and  egg  v^hites  and  yolks  not  expected  to  change.  800 

million  dozen  eggs  v.lll  be  dried  in-  19^3,  compared  with  720  million 

dozen  in  19li2. 

Increase  resulting  from  greater  slaughter  of  animals. 

It  is  expected  that  shortage  of  manpower  will  cut  doi^vn  the  catch 

despite  increased  dem.and  for  fish  as  a  result  of  meat  rationing. 

Bureau  of  I'^ildlife  and  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior. 

r'roduction  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases:  19li2  -  899,300  tons; 

19ii3  -  9li;,000  tons  (est,). 

Largely  from  pigs. 

Substance  scraped  from  hides.  No  increase  expected  in  hides. 

Derived  from  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves.  See  above  imder 

Cattle  and  Claves. 

See  previous  analysis  of  Glass  270,  Hides. 

Based  oipon  decline  in  catch  of  shellfish  and  decline  in  construction. 

See  previous  analysis  of  Glass  260,  "ool. 


According  to  the  analysis  detailed  above,  this  class  may  be 
expected  to  increase  only  slightly  in  19U3.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
tonnage  of  Animal  Products,  NOS  ^vill  approximate  2,lli7,000  tons,  an. 
increase  of  2%, 


GROUP  in^  ...?RQDiJcxs,_qF  Kims 


QQ 


y    • 


represent  SaVlo^e^S'l^llf Ja'fr^l  •  "^""^'t'  f^'  ^'^'^  ' 

oonModities  in  this  5;vrie  the  ,om  f S.'^^'v  ■ '^'  ^'^'  ''^'''^'^ 
Cite  coal,  and  colce  represent  onel^iH  of  tl      ^^nnXl  S' l^^'^'n  • 
revenue  tons  originated  by  the  railroads  Lcra'o^t?.GiSoent;f  Si     °^' 
revenue   oon-railes.     In  addition,  bet.'een  7'5  ',y,T''n  m^ii^  ^  /       . 

were  hauled  in  1%2  as  non-revenue  frSht       ts  "1"  '^     °"'  °^  '°^^ 

the  soLld  fuels  ai-e  the  ores  with  one !eV'h;h  of  l-C  "  ^\ ^^^^^"'^^•"^^  ^^^^r 
ore  alone  totalin-   more  than  lin    r?n■,•^^'■  ^'le   oocal  oonnare,   iron 

stone  increased  to  TtotS "^'^e' er^^l  toT.;  t''^'^  ^'^"°^."^'  '"^^^'^^^^• 
enue  tonnare,   and  there  is  Tcn'^t- h^V  n      ■   ^    ^* '®^"''  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-s^" 
as  non-revenue  fren^ht  for  t?i  '"^        i       -  ■'°''''^-'  "^  ^'^^^"^  '^''''^  ^^^^'^ 
important  r.Hne  Products  JiclSoM  ^^'f  ^"'^'^^^^onstruction  v;or::.     Other 

an^stimateil6\£lion  "S"     -Jl^Jve'^f  tlafha^V'r  ^"-"^"^'-^  ^^^^ 
freight);   crude  petroleu.u   -vh  ch   i~d  tn  of   nf'^^'l"-"  "^-^-^'^^^^s 
phalt,   phos-Dhato  roc^-     sit^^nW,,^^   \        25  .allien  tons  in  1942;   as- 

and  sU,    othe^  ^^USl^C^S^L^-^l^.t;'^  ^^^  '''^^'T 
Mines,   NOS.     Tho  foil  nv/in-  •f-nT.io  ^i        ^  -^J'-^t.a  m  uiass  ^92,    .Proo.uc-cs   of 

^oups  of  ^nI-p.oScr:;^dt  y^^  oHo^, '?^^"^^^  ^'  ^'^  ^--- 

firoup  reprosonted  in  I942.  P^iccnoa^o  01   ^otal  loadings  which  each 


&2Sl^.ct s^ jDf  Mine s 

Coal  and  Coke 

Ores 

Sand,   Gravel,   Stone 

Other  Pline  Products 

Total  Products  of  Minos 


Revenue  Tons 
.  il^AAWa.tj)i. 

471,166,005 
124,G09,59i 

117,74^,4.03 

.-20i9l6^i22 

G04.,  64.6, 669 


%  Of  Grand  Total 
PXjpns  Oririnated 

33.6 
-.9 


^4 


u 


57.3 


by  the  raitro^ru?^!  S^SS)   ^^cS^od^Sl^f  '^"'^  ^^"fi''^^^  ^"^'^^ 
loxnnr   factor-'      n/.   ^^-^^^'^^^    occuriou  m  1942  as  a  result  of  the  fol- 

soft  coal,    the  sScl  LdS     9"  mnf    f  "^"'"^'^'^'^  ^''^  ""^^^"^  *°^^  °^ 
million  tons.     55  ^ijfon  S^  o?      ,    -°"  "^""^  ^"^  P^'^^^^^  utilities,  6^ 
and  56  milli;n  tonr;f  anfX.ff  •         "°':°  consuraed  in  stool  mnui-acturo 
demand  roprcTsonts  contoj^^on  Jro-^  V.  residential  heating.     Pai^t  of  this 
(2)   the  nood  of  ^bundlnttJo  1^    i?  "  tf  °'.^^'^°^^^  ^oclv^ots  for  fuol. 
materials,   esoocially  ^Jon  ^f  ^f  ''i       ^       '  rccuaromonts  for  critical 
than  105  million linJ  -;^J^I^±r°'^'''''   '?^^  ^^  ^1^'^-™-     More 


and 


than  105  million  tons  o-    Vn.  P^o^aicoa,   copper  and  aluraimm.     u 

6  million  moxT?ons  we';  stoc'-Slad"T  '°"^^^''^  ^^  ^''^  ^*°''^-^-  i^<^"-^*^y>   - 
substantial  incVas^  Ton'-   .1 1^^    ?  '   ?''°\"^°"  rocuirijir  a  rail  haul.     A 

contratos  caS  by  th'rfn^Lc's"  ??^'o°  '?""-'^  °^:  ^^^^°  °-  -"^-  ^ot 
profram  which  absorbed  a  S      ?nn;.   ^^K^'^^'-'i  ^^X^^i^sion  of  the  building 

to  more  than  a  150  S^Lt'or thriQ^l  Z^^h^^'l  '^^^'  ^*°^^°'  ^^^^ 
of  limestone  and  moldinc  sand  in  th  tl-r  ^..^^  ■  ■'■=^°^'^^^°  ^=^  ^^he  use 
limestone  for  cement  manuJactoc  and  f.  '^^ -"^^^^^'y',  ^^^^^  increase  use  of 

tl^oo-fold  increase  inTe  loTd.'i'rof  i'^Jo-'on^'"    "°'7°"-     ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
order  to  maintain  a  flo-/  of  c-^nr7;  n.?   •  .   ^  ^"^  railroad  tan]:  cars  in 

of  tanlccr  shipments.  '"^°  °-^   '°  °^"*^^'"  refineries  in  the  absence 
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It  is  ujili^coly  that  the  tonna'^o  of  mino  products  carried  by  the 
railroads  in  1%3  '^vill  be  rjirni-Cicantly  hi^ho:?  than  the  194-2  fln^vxc. 
Some  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  and  co?.:0;  barring  a  serious  stri'ie, 
is  to  bo  expected  as  the  rate  of  ninin^.  and  of  coking'  is  step-ocd  up. 
There  should  also  be  a  slir^ht  increase  in  the  ores:  iron  ore  traffic, 
ho^vcver,  has  .been  hard  hit  by  the  late  openin;^  of  the  G-reat  LeJ:es  ship- 
ping season  and  it  is  unlilcely  that  more  than  3  million  additional  tons 
will  be  carried  by  the  railraids  in  194-3.  Zinc,  ore^  bau:::.te  and  aluxiina 
production  will  increase  substantially  and  there  should  be  a  greater 
volume  of  crude  oil  hauled  to  tb.e  East  Coast  and  dry  salt  loaded  for  use 
of  chemical  and  me-ballm'*c,ica.l  plants.  However,  these  additional  ship- 
ments v/ill  be  offset  by  subs'bantial  decreases  in  the  tonnage  of  con- 
struction materials,  sand,  gravel  and  stone,  as  a  result  of  an  estimated 
30  to  4-0  percent  reduction  in  the  building  pro(;,ram  in  194-3.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  that  construction  activij^ty  has 
already  declined  from  16  to  25  percent  in  terns  of  the  nuinber  of  men  em- 
ployed a,nd  in  terms  of  the  dollar  value  of  contract  awards.  Another 
index  of  construction  activj,ty  is  cement  maiuifacture,  in  v/hich  a  30  per- 
cent drop  is  expected  duTinr  the  coming  yoar.  The  decline  in  construction 
should  also  affect  Class  392,  Products  of  nines,  NOS,  in  that  the  drop  in 
limestone  used  as  a  buildin^^-  material  will  more  than  offset  any  increases 
vrhich  may  ta!:o  place  v/ithin  the  class.  Altor^ether,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  194-3  tonnage  of  mine  products  carried  by  the  railroads  i/ill  equal 
0O5.5  million  tons,  compared  with  004,6  million  tons  in  194-2 • 


AjjTIglAC  ITg.  C_OAL 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  has  been  increasing;;  at  the. 
rate  of  from  7. to  9  percent  a  year  but  ,nov/  shows  definite  sir,ns  of  level- 
ing off  despite  increased  rccuircments  for  hard  coal.  It  is,  of  com-se, 
difficult  to  ].:nov7  v/hat  the  exact  -Droduction  fir^uros  oxo:     \7hile  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Biireau  of  Llincs  reports  tonnage  of  authorized  antliracite  pro- 
duction, the  tonnar^e  of  bootle(/;  coal  mined  in  past  years  has  been  consi- 
derable, running;,  as  high  as  7  or  C  million  tons  per  yeai^  prior  to  194-0, 
With  better  wages  in  the  r^iines,  and  with  agreement  reached  bct\/ecn  the 
state  officials,  bootleg  miners,  and  mine  operators,  bootleg;,ing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  is  erq^ected  to  be  negligible  in  194-3. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  figures  of  authorised 
production  and  of  truch  shipments.  These  indicate.,  that  the  trucks  carried 
13,4-  percent  of  production  in  194-1  and  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  the  1942  output.  It  may  be  assumed  hov/ever  that  in  194-3  there  will  be 
some  decline  in  the  truck  figure,  even  though  trucks  vrhich  formerly  were 
cngagv-.d  in  bootleg  operations  mai''  bo  available  for  the  hauling  of  the 
authorized  output  of  coal.  If  the  bootleg  coal  is  considered  a  truck 
shipment,  then  it  is  believed,  ho\7ever,  that  many  of  these  trucks  have 
already  gone  to  more  profitable  operations  and  that  the  railroads  will  ' 
have  to  absorb  the  increase  in  output  of  anthracite/ 

Production  in  194-3  is  estimated  at  63  million  tons,  compared 
with  59.7  million  tons  for  194-2,  an  increase  of  7.3  percent.  At  the 
present  rate  of  operations,  however,  this  figure  appears  reasonable,  but 
strikes  may  cause  a  considera-Dle  reduction  in  total  output.  Hov/ever,  to 
rer.iain  on  the  conservative  side  in  anticiDating  frei.oht  reouirements.  this 
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fi{;iUrG  of  63  million  tons  has  bcun  used.  By  dodrctin^  tnic::  shi:omants, 
and  the  coal  used  hy   tho  nines  for  porter  and  co::Cp  and  coal  used' by  om- 
ployccs,  a  fir^uro  of  non-rail  shipments  nay  bo  azrivod  at.  This  'Tould 
come  to  approximately  53   million  tons  in  1943,  as  compared  r/ith  ^C.C 
million  tons  in  194.2.   (See  the  table  belov;) .  Beyond'"  this  tho  amount  of 
fuel  consujiied  by  the  loadin;^-  carriers  themselves  must  be  deducted  in 


order  to  r^ot   revenue  tons  oricinatod. 


This  figure  consumed 


on  line;  has 


been  decreasing  in  quantity  because  of  efforts^by  the  carriers  to  restrict 
their  ovm  use  of  antliracite,  permitting  a  larger  cuantity  to  go  to  other 
conSLimcrs.  This  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  percentage  of ^revenue 
anthracite  loaded  by  the  carriers. 


A  difficulty  in  estimating  ICC  loadings  of  antliracito  .arises 
from  the  t\7o  factors:  (1)  the  ICC  includes  roshipnent  from  breahers  as 
loaded  tonnage,  (2)  the  ICC  also  includes  in  anthracite  about  300,000 
tons  mined  in  Virginia,  Colorado,  Nc/  Me^cico  and  several  other  states. 
This  double  billing  of  anthracite  has  inflated  the  ICC  figujres  in  recent 
years  particularly,  since  larger  quantities  of  antliracito "are  being  pro- 
duced by  strip  mines  v/hich  have  almost  all  their  output  crushed.  Strip 
mining  operations  have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years:  in  194.0, 
6,35  million  tons;  and  in  1941,  7.32  million  tons  uere  produced  by  strip 
mines.  V/hen  these  strip  figrxes  arc  added  to  the  estimated  figures  of 
revenue  anthracite  loadings,  tho   increase  of  1941  over  I94O  becomes  9.5 
percent I  this  compares  favorably  v:ith  the  9.9  percent  increase  estimated 
m  the  ICC  revenue  tons  loaded  figures.  Strip  mining  has  continued  to 
expand,  so  that  some  further  inflation  of  ICC  figures  over  estimated  rail, 
road  revenue  loadings  of  anthracite  is  forecast  in  1943.   It  is  therefore 
estimated  that  the  ICC  figures  of  revenue  tons  loaded  Tvill  'increase  by 
9.0  percent  in  1943,  bringing  total  rail  loadin-s  to  75.6  million  tons. 


&.oA^lctipn  pjid   Shipments  of  Antliracite  Coal,  1940-1943 

(000  short  tons)  ' 


1/ 


Bootleg  coal  (estimated) 

Trucks 

Employee  coal 
Mine  pov/er  and  colcc 
Total 

SgA-LShipments^  ..(."^qt^al) 

8£ilJ!ucl  X"t^tal) 
On  line 

Percent  inc'reaso 

.^9Z9il^^«.l9pJ.4^'iSS.  dec) 
Percent  increase 


.1940 

56,4C55 
5,000 


.  1941  . 

59,360 
3,000 


1942 

60, 661 

1,000 


Estii'iated 

63,000 

250 


51,405    56,36G    59,661    62,750 


6,192 

509 

2^256 

«,957 


O 


7,529 

468 

2^261 

l6,2?5 


7,933 

500 

_2^46^ 

10,943 


7,700 

500 

2,600 


42,522    46,110    4o,7lG 


1,379 
1,170 


41,35 


o 


5o,  5;24 


1,394 
l,lu5 

44,925 

-*.  rj.6 

64,340 
+  9.9 


1,200 
1,020 


47,69 

4  6.2 


< 


69,350 
+  7.0 


10, GOO 

51,950 

1,000 
850 

51,100 
+  7.1 

75,600 
4  9.0 
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l/  Tabic  prepared.  v;ith  the  assistance  of  I.Tr.  Jo-.ni  Iiavonerj  FucIg  Section; 
Ofi'icc  of  Civj.li.an  Supply, 

2/  Author:. zed  production  cud   tmicl:  shipaont  fi^^ures  for  3-9/-0,  1941  ^^"^-cl 
1942  reported  by  Ponnsylv^r-.nia  Dcpoj'tiacnt  of  LlineG.  All  other  figures 
estimated  by  Fuels  Section,  OCS, 


Bituminous  Coal 


Production  of  bitujninous  coal  for  1942  is  novj  set  by  the 
EitUiiiinous  Coal  Division  at  approxinatv^ly  5^0  -riillion  tons.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  12.8  percent  over  1942  (thu  puO  nillion  ton  f.'.rujre  r.iay 
later  be  raised  as  indicated  belou') .  The  1942  production  a:j  ostii.iated  at 
500  nu-llion  tons.  Kovrcver,  the  present  level  of  out'Xit  is  12.4  nillion 
tons  a  Yfco!:^  at  this  rate  soj.ie  645  rdllion  tons  i/ould  be  produced  in  1943. 
But  loss  of  manpO'.Tjr  in  the  latter  nonths  of  1943  —  aiid  a  po3s5.ble 
shortac^e  of  transportation  xn   the  spring-  of  thj  yoor  \iiion   the  LeJ.:e  season 
opens  —  ^'ill  curtail  production.  At  present,  too,  there  is  a  strong- 
possibility  of  a  ^'^ncral  strilie  or  a  scries  of  stri:.:es  In   the  coal  i.iines 
T.'hich  v.'ould  haVL,  a  suriou-S  effect  upon  coal  production.  Rer  uirements 
for  the  year  are  set  at  6OO  nillion  tons,  a  sizeable  increase  over  the 
532  Million  tons  required  in  1942;  the  lox[p   increase  has  been  necessi- 
tated by  conversion  to  coal,  a  shortage  of  antlirac^-te  for  heatinr-  purposes, 
and  additional  cohin^^  ojid  industrial  requirenents.  Canadian  recuirenents 
are  e:qDected  to  increase  oj   appro::mateiy  2  rdllion  tons. 

In  arr:Lvinf_^  at  a  basis  for  estimating  ICC  fi{j,ures  of  revenue 
tonna^^e  of  bituj.iinous  coal,  the  follo'/inr^  process  .\:as  employed.  Stat- 
istics of  production  and  shipments  of  coal  by  the  various  carriers  arc 
reported  in  a  iDuilication  of  the  Bituininous  CocJ.  Division  ( January  1943) . 
These  figures  cov^r  production  cuid  shipments  for  1940  and  1941,  and  list 
the  individual  carriers  to  'vhich  coal  -.-s  delivered  for  shipment  at  the 
mines  or  by  trucks.  In  the  truchin:^'  fi.rxnr^s   only  coal  carried  to  desti- 
nation from  the  mines  is  included.  In  analysing;,  rail  shipments  there  .-ervj 
found  to  be  a  nwnber  of  other 'raods  uhich  do  not  report  to  the  ICC  for 
various  reasons,  but  uhich  haul  more  than  C   r.iillion  tons  of  coal.  These 
carriers  are  pl^mt  facilities,  electric  rail* rays,  raods  Y;hich  do  not  • 
participcT/be  in  intervStat.;  rates,  and  other  carriers  v/hich  may  not  file 
reports  Y/ith  the  Comr.iission,  In  order  to  c-^j^rive'  .c;t  a  fir;uj*e  of  revenue 
loadings,  the  amoiuitof  non-revenue  qoo,1   haiLled  oy   Class  I  carriers  must 
be  deducted,  as  i:ell  as  the  revenue  loadinr^s  of  other  loads  i/hich  .are  un-  .  • 
knov.ii.  Therefore,  thv.  tonnage  of  railroad,  fu^l  consiraed  T;as  calcudated  by 
combining  the  c^uantity  of  coal  consu'ied  by  Class  I  carriers  and  of  Class 
II  and  III  carriers  as  rjportv^d.to  the  ICC  ^7it.'i  an  estimate  of  the  con- 
suj-aption  of  the  other  railroads  relating  their  fuel  consiu.iption  to  that  of 
Class  II  and  III  roads,  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal 
T/hich  they  originate. 

No  expxt  figua-e  exists  of  the  amouiit  of  fuel  \;hich  is  consumed 
on  the  lines  of  th^  ori.^inated  cci'-riers;  that  is  non-revenue  coal.   It  has 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  Julius  Parmelee  of  the  A  All  that  3C  ;;^ercent  of  the; 
fuel  coal  handled  by  Class  I  roads  is  sold  to  oth^r  railroads.  This  -;ould 
leave  62  percent  of  the  total  fuel  requirements  of  tliv:;  railroads  as  non- 
revenue-  this  figure  has  been  applied  for  each  joccc   to  arrive  at  a  ■     ■ 
deduction  from  total  loadings -to  get  an  estimate  of  revenue  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  originated. 


298.5  ailliL'tSs'^;:^^t??n1go"''  '"  ''"  ^'^^  ^^"^-''  ^  ^^i^"-  ^'  " 
conipra:»ison  to  tho  29G  3  nill-in-n  ^  """^  arrivoci  at,    a  vary  favorable 

hov;ovor,   is  .ore  accri^nS  tSn^°Sv5^°?'''  '^  '1"  ^''^-     ^'^"^-^  ---ison, 
double  billing  of  cocl  in  tho  Trr"-'     '  ^^''^•^^  "^^oro  is  imdoubtcdly  sono 

loaded  in  Nov,"yor:c,^4  Liy     n/>;?^f '••    ^^"^'^'  °'  *^-=  "^'^"'^'^^^^  ^--l  ^-n- 
fi6V.rcs,   end  sone  coal  clcssod  ^'-o  t°  f ''''  r''  t'^P"^"'^"^'  '^i^'^^^  ^'"^^  ^^  KG 
interior  is  listed  as  J^^C^'^jT,  %?''"  •^^P^t^-nt  of  tl-.o 
may  cancel  out  each  other  -'Tlr.S^n  "^     ^■'°'"   "•°  ^'^''-'  hcvxvor, 

True';  shipments  for  1<?/?  h-ir,.  -.^■■-  v,  '   , 

suj:veys  indicat,;  that  the  trrC-  Vo^-^^^  ^^-Oo  b.cn  reported  but  pr.lininaj-y 

194-2  on  the  basis  of  tl^   oJ^^  nt^^e  h4df^^-'^^/^''^^'-°"  '^^^^"^  °^  '^^^  ^^^ 
truck  to  rail  sho.ad  bo  cccelcr'ted  in  Sy ^  ^''  ^^t^:     ^^^^^  clivcrsion  fron 
increase  in  production  of  05   ■„  o^^"";',^^^^;   °^  ^^-^  ^^^^  of  ^ui  expected 
should  get  f^on  20  to  2?     ^llS^J^'-^,^°''\?^  ^^^'^^   "^^  railroads 
of  fron  S  to  7  percent lA  r  ;enue  iSd^n  '  ''>i  this.vottld  noan  an  increase 
fifeure  of  40^.65  r.dllion  tc^^^ ^^'iyt^.''-"^'^'}?^'  '^oc.l,   and 


fifure  of  AO^    ^^   -,-,-n      "-'  ^^- "-^"-•'^  -Loacan^,3  of  bituiuiuou 

1943,   as  .veil  as  nore  exact  ^S'f^j^''^^'^^'-^  ^^^--  ^^or 

below  indicates  the  basis  uoon^-'vch    L:^  lt--"T  '^'^^^^^S.     The  table 

..a..cn  uij.^   ^cti..vatc  has  been  nado. 

hazardous  at  this  tii^e,  it  -nr  off °i  s    '"''^  J'^"^  shipnonts  is  extrer.ely 
Increase  in  the  rverct'  h",,!  n-^M+  '  •  ^"^  '^^'^"^''^'^  ■"^-'""'^  ""^"''^  ■'■iU  bo  :m 
is  additional  diversion  SS  ^^tS  h-'r^^^V^V-  ^"^^  "-^  oi3vious  cc^se 
there  v.rere  12,950,000  tons  '^  ■ctl  -il'  "^1'  '"  \"7  ^^tl^'-^^^'  I^^-  1941, 
in  1942,  G,159,Oo6  tons,  c  lo  °  :f  '^^^  ^?   °°i^^^^  '""^^'^  "^^'^^^  P^o'dsj 
1943  coal  shlpneuts  v^er^  cve^^int  ^^'^^'     ^^-^^/^^^   '^^onths  of 
eating  that  frou  2  to  3  •.r^llicfrr;X^'^-f'', ''''"■"  ^°°'°°0  *-^^'  i^^ca- 
Englcaad.  Ac  a  natt.r  of"i  ct  ^17  t*i   '"^^ .^^^   to  .0  oJl-rail  to  Nev; . 
percent  higher  ii.  the  f^rst  ru-^rt  ;  ';'  lo?T^'.t^'*° /^^  ^^'"'^'^  ^^^-^-^^^  ^''-^-  30 

1942,  but  such  r.:ovenento  f.4 -'^eeed^d  N  —  't'^  "^  ''"'  '^^^^"'  ^^"■'"•^^•^^^'  ^'^ 
cated  that  Mev  England  corrcons^^t^  ^"^.'^'r^l^f  recuire.ients  and  indi- 
rarticipation  of  a  stri2:e.  In  "d?t  on'  "  ^^^^'^^^^g  up,  possibly  in 
aJ.-e  required  in  the  Prcific  -ort'^^  :°  ,  V 'V^  ^■'^•^~'ter  of  a  rdlli,,,,  tons 
LaJces  and  by  r^^l  f^  ^^-f'   T  J"" '  ''^  ^'^'^   "^^  "'^^^^  via  fn. 

copying -capacity  on  thfi?'-":  ^Jir^.S';;?^;^^--^-^  ^hat  th.  shortage  ef 
at  54,000,000  tons)  v;Mc^  -Til  be   .^'r^  "'     ""'^"^  "'   '''"■^   (ostinated 
fcr  the  ore  boats.   '"'     ""^^"-  °^'  ''''^-->   ^ or- this  xs   a  back-haul 


?.i>.UJ-iinous  Coal  Product-; m  ->-.rT  t  ■    ■<• 

.^^-c.^^}°  y-.on  _.,nd  Lqqcanjvs  By,  ..Tyjx.3  .of  Transport 

^       1%0  ^  1943     (000  shcrt  tor.G)   1/ 


Piicductiqn  _(U.S ..  J?:  Alaska) 

Adjustncnt      ' 

Total 


llcpcrtod 

4.60,77;^ 

0 

460, 7y2 


Re port od 
.  1%1  2/' 

53-^^,14.9 
0 

5147149 


i'iC'Gii.iatcd 
5o0,000 

.^.  ij6og  ^ 
5ui^6oo 


Fcrv:.cast 

600;000~" 

.15^000  5/ 
615,000 
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(Con»t) 

Tctc.l  ShipTicnts 

'  Yruck  6/  * '" '-  35,  .541 

C  onvviy  or  5 ,  u  oG 

Employee  coal  2,035 

Mino  pov;cr  u  colcc  6,4ou 

River  29,493 
Rail 

Tdccn  by  loconotivc 

..    r.t  ti-oplo  939 

All  othor  300, 3oo 

&lr':.\^JP-^"i'^^flkS  (o^cl.  coal 

taken  by  loconotive  at 

tipDle)  300,300 

Glass  I  roads  350,506 

Glass  II  roads  .  17,146 

Glass  III.  roads  '  3,747 

Other  roads  7/  0,909 

Rail  Shipr\onts  (incl.  coal  talccn 

by  loconptivc  at  tipple)  301,327 

Railroad  fuelj^^  total  92,343 

Glass  "i  roads  6/  07, 962} 

Glass  II  <?:  Ill  roads  0/  3,005) 

Other  roads  (estinated) .  1,296) 
Railroad  fuel,  on   line  9/  57,253 

Revenue  toniia£^-  32^-^011^ 

""'cias's  T  r'oads  lO/  290,539 

Doi.iestic  jDroducti^i  (U.S. 

"'""^     "    '     only)  460,590 

Imports  (Canada)       ^  371 

Jidtvll  WS^sP&y'?-PKiLJr}^2?I^L  460,969 
Percent  increase 

Revenue  locidings  (estiiiated 

'           * above)  290, 539 

Percent  increase 

Revenue  loadinj^s   (reported 

by  ICC)  290,315 
Pox-cont  iiicroafjc     m 


40,056 

6,060 

1,072 

9,629 
30,240 

42,000  3/ 
6,300 
.1,000 

.    15,400 

32,300 

40,000 

■6,500 

1,000 

17,000 

34,000 

1,100 
425,104 

1,300 
402,500 

1,450 
514,250 

425,104 

402, 500 

514,250 

393,007 

440,750 

479,000 

19,403  • 

22,200 

?j5.,000 

3,755 

3,750 

3,750 

0,139 

7,000  . 

7,500 

426, 204 

* 

403,000 

515,700 

104 , 440 

123,300 

133,500 

99,746) 
■  3,403) 

110,200) 
4,000) 

120,000 

4,400 

1,219) 

1,100) 

1,100 

64,759 

76,450 

02,790 

361, 525 

407,350 

432,930 

334,772 

370,035 

403,490 

513,910 

501,720 

614,700 

319 

410 

446 

5U,  229 

502,130 

615,146 

+  12.1   . 

4  13,2 

+  5.6 

334,772 

370,035 

403,490 

+  12.1 

+  13,2 

+  6.5 

335,195 

379,404 

404,450 

+  12.4 

+  13,2 

+  6.6 

1/     Table  prcpeTed  \:ith  the  assistance  of  Mr,  Jolm  Havener,  Fuels  Section, 
Office   of  Civilian  Supply, 
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(Con»t) 


■i/ 


6/ 


2/  Fi^i^m-cs  on  production  rmcl  shj.pr.iunts  for  1940  end  194-1  iron  "Eituj.iinou 
""   caid  Li{L'i''-ito  Goal  Tc.blos,"  U,  S.  Dopartnont  oj?  the  Intorior,  BitiiJiinou 

Coc2  Division,  Janucjry  1943.  Production  fiQU^ros  for  1942  and  1943 

frcn  Bituj.dnous  Goal  Division, 

Mine  consujiption  ?.nd  river  shipnonts  rop.rtod  .lontlily  by  Bituiiinous 
Go£il  Division.  True::  and  other  fi/^^uros  ostinatod.  Sanple  surveys 
ta-'-xn  by  National  Goal  Association  indicate  rour'/ily  a  5  percent 
increase  in  true!:  shipnents  for  1942,  Dr.  Harvey  Yoiuig  ...f  the 
Bitui-iinous  Goal  Division  concurs  v:ith  this  estiy;-ate  of  a  5  percent 
increase . 

LJ     This  adjustment  nade  to  allo^:  for  internal  consistencies.  The 
Bituj-iinous  Goal  Division  also  states  that  the  official  figure  of 
500,000,000  tons  nay  be  raised. 

^  .  This  ancuJit  added  to  the  official  fi{;;Ujres  because  production  is  nor; 
averaging-  12,4  aillion  tons  a  v:ce!:.  Stri'ies  and  ncjipo'.'or  shortai;;,cs 
nay  brin^'  this  avera{jO  dov/n,  but  6IS"  million  tons  appears  to  be  a. 
reasonable  figure , 

Trucked  to  destination  only.  Does  not  include  coal  truc::ed  to  a  rail 
head  or  \;ater  shippinr^  point  (in  1941  this  cv.ioujitcd  to  12.5  cillion 
tons). 

7/  Electric  railv/ays,  lines  not  participating  in  inter sto^to  rates,  plciit 
fo.cilities  ojid  other  roads  not  reporting  to  the  IGG  but  iD.sted  as 
hauling  coal  by  the  Bituminous  GooJ.  Division, 

8/   Reported  by  the  ICG  for  1940  and  1941.  Estimated  for  1942  ciid  1943. 

2/  Dr.  Julius  Parm-olec  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  has 

estii;ated'  coal  hauled  for  other  roads  at  3^  percent  of  all  rail  fuel 
cocul  coj?riod  by  Glass  I  rooxTs.  Th-is  le.'.ves  62  percent  as  non-revenue 
coal. 

10/  The  percentage  m''  revojiue  tonnage  a3SJ.,^,nod  to  Glass  I  roads  is  the 
sane  as  the  perov.mtage  uf  coal  v:hich  th..y  c^riginate  (see  Rail  Ship- 
ments above)  s  in  19<;0  this  -.-as  92.12  percent;  in  1941^  92.62  percent. 
Estim:ate  for  1942  i::  93  percent  .and  for  1943,  93.5  percent. 


s 


In  the  past  several  years  the  tonna^.e  of  come  handled  by  the 
railroads  has  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  thoji  cohe  production. 
This  fact  emerges  frori  the  table  shoY/n  belov/  of  cohe  production  cUid 
shiTDir.e-jts;  in  1942  the  increase  in  cohe  production  i/as  O^.u  percent,  and 
in  tomiage  originated  by  the  railroads,  12,2  percent.  In  1941  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  rail  increase  to  production  uas  even  greater. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several  in  nuinber:   (1)  almost  all  bee- 
hive cohe  has  to  move  by  rail  and  beehive  colce  production  has  been  in- 
creasing faster  rehtively  than  by-product  cohe  production;  (2)  requirements 
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of  the  Steel  Industry  have  risen  faster  t:ian  the  output  of  cc/otive  ovens,  . 
malcing  it  necessary  for  them  to  vairchase  co]:e  from  utilities  and  other 
manufacturers  in  outl^Hnr  areas ;  (3)  the  diversion  of  co^-e  from  residual 
to^  industrial  use  has   Co.used  additional  shipments  from  r:as  utilities  and 
other  producers  to  industrioil  consu..ier;5,  particularly^  the  Stool  Industry 
(for  the  most  part^  (2)  and  (3)  are  tv/o  sides  of  the'  same  process). 

In  1943  the  trends  described  above  -;ill  continue  to  operate,  v/ith 
tins  exception,  that  beehive  co!:e  production  will  not  be  increasin-  at  the  ' 
rate  sho\m  in  the  past  for;  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  old 
beehive  ovens  have  been  brought  back  into  production,  have  had  to  bo  re- 
lined  and  a  for;  of   these  have  lost  nearby  supplies  of  coal.  It  "lad  been 
nopcd  to  bring  Dcohive  capacity  up  9  inillion  tons,  but  at  t!ie  present  rate 
of  operations  their  output  r/ill  fall  substantially  belov;  this  fi-tvro.  The 
diversion  of  cohe  from  residential  to  industrial  use  is  contini;in-  a-Q-oroxi- 
mately  150,000  tons  a  month  are  beim^  diverted  and  if  this  tonna-e,  in 
aac.ition  to  the  increase  exiDocted  in  beehive  co]:e,  is  added  to  the  fi^iiro 
of  rail  tons  originated  in  1942;  an  increase  of  from  9  to  10  -oercent  is 
indicated. 


^  ^    Carloadmgs  of  cohe  tlirough  April  24,  1943,  v;ore  runviinr  6.1  Dcr- 
cuntnigner  than  for  the  same  period  in  1942^  talcing  i^to  consideration 'the 
heavier  loaamg  of  coke,  this  would  indicate  an  increased  tonnage  of  a".- 
proximately  7.5  percent.  Therefore,  an  estimated  increase  of  9%rcont  in 
the  tonnage  of  co^:e  shipments  by  rail  does  not  appear  unreasonable. 


P.o-^c  Ziiodtuj^tion  and  _:nail  Shimonts^^ljyAp^ 


&9A^c:tion  _(000_j^ons)  i/ 
By-product 
Beehive 

Total 

Percent  Change 

Bii^AXpJi^iajxq  Xopo) 

Percent  'chan,'<e 


(Short  Tons) 
.1_94_0 
54,014 

57,072 


15,o24 


1941 


194^ 


5G,414 
„6jl352 
64, 766 
•I-  13.5 

62,233 

0^222 

70,455 

1        r;.    cv 
-r      u.o 

19,9C0 
+  26.3 

22,412 
+  12.2 

Sstinatcd 
.  -  .JSAL,. 

66,126 
"j_55p 

7/:., 67^  : 

4    6.0- • 

24,430 
+     9.0 


1/    FiGUi-C3  for  1940,   1941  and  1942  reported  by  the  Bm-cau  of  Mines. 


IROn  jPjE 

About  95  pcrcont  of  tho  tonn?.:o  of  ?.ron  oro  is  carriud  b-  Class  I 
railroads  at  one  tirno  or  another.  The  1942  fx-ures  of  -orodvctior  of  -^ron 
oroas  reported  by  the  Brxcau  of  Minos  arc  still  pr.:l:,ainarv  but  the-  show 
an  increase  of  13.5  percent.  Those  fi:,u.'cs  do  not  include  the  -Troduct-ion 
01  sinter  .and  useable  iron  ore  in  the  Pennsylvania  r.rion  in  19/ o  and  con- 
scrucntly  arc  not  strictly  corraarable  ^ith  1941.  In  addition,  the  3^u-eau 
°V^^l  -^  converting  from  a  lon--ton  to  a  short-ton  basis  of  roDortino, 
ana  ^v:c^hc-r   changes  m  the  figures  ai^o  to  be  c:cpectcd.  Production  for  1940 
ana  1;,41,  ancL  -ohc  prelir.dnary  firuTos  for  1942,  are  shovm  in  the  follouinr 
xaole,  alon^',  ',/ith  the  railroad  tonna'c. 
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Production  and  Shi-xicntr;  of  Iron  Oi*o«  194-0-3 


.&1o4M^A^.°''^  (-^-jong  Tons)  i' 
Superior 
Eirrnin(;;han 
Chattanooga 
AdirondacI:  C:   Cornv/all 
No\;  Yorl:  C:  Nc\7  Jersey 
Other 


Total 
Production  (Net 

Percent  Change 


Tons) 


Tons_  Qri£ina;oqd  by_  jy-^^ss 
Class  I  Railroad  2/ 


1945 

6l,/:.70,725 

6,G90,193 

250,4-19 

659,425 
12.525^151 

73,695,099 
S2, 539,400 


/^47,229 
3,300,/.51 

649,374 
li.951i.976 

92,409,579 
103,490,730 
+  25.4 

100,121,663 
+  27.7 


1942 

91,012,000 
u,C-50,000 

iiG5,000 
2,330,000 

60G-,000 
l.A7Co000 

104,8(J3,000 

117,469,000 

4  13.5 

112,031,700 
+  11.9 


l/  Reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Hines,  U,  3,  Department  of  Interior. 
2/  .Reported  by  the  Interstate  Coiimerce  Cornrnission. 

Loo'.iinr  at  the  1942  stat-.stiics^  ±t   apocars  that  l/i-   million  addi- 
tional short  tons  of  iron  ore  .rere  produced  durinr,-  the  year,  but  the  rail- 
roads carried  only  11,9  million  tons  more  than  they  did  in  1941.  ^.That 
happened  to  the  2  million  tons  of  iron  ore  that  v/ere  produced  in  1942  but 
not  r^. ported  in  the  rail  tonnaQo  fiQ,uTes?  Investiration  reveals  that  this 
quantity  v/as  not  added  to  Liine  stochs  for  the  latter  increased  by  oiiLy  a 
little  more  than  100,000  tons.  Even  if  2  million  tons  had  fallen  off  the 
ore  boats  in  transit  —  './hich  they  did  not  —  it  v;ou2d  not  sho'T  vjp   in  the 
fi^ujres  -jhich  are  supposedly  originated  tonnage  at  the  u::per  end  of  the 
Lal:es. 

?>IP29.s.^:5llZ  ^'^   used  deliberately,  for  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
situation.  For  after  yeaj?s  of  dilig.ont  reseaa^ch  and  investigation,  thu 
ICC  discovered  that  railroac.s  at  the  lov.^er  end  of  tlie  Lal-es  uere  reporting 
iron  ore  as  originating  on  thuir  lines. 


Kere  oxc   some  exam"oles. 


Carrier 


Bessemer  C:  .La2:o  Piric 
Pennsylvcijiia  R.  R, 
Horfoll:  cc  VJe  stern 
"Pittsburgh  >j:  Lake  r.rio 
Chesapealie  C:  Ohio 


Tons  01  Iron  Ore 
Originated,  1941  l/ 

767,000 
115,000 

79,000 
54,000 
12,000 


1/     Since  -jc  imported  257,000  tons  from  Canada  in  1941,   some 
of  the  ore  tonnage  might  be  correctl")^  rt^ported. 


• 


Ho^^ever,  th.  major  reason  for  th^  failure,  of  Cl 


J.     et-JL  JL  -.ex  kj 


i-vlw  tJ 


"GO 


hiaintain  their  percentage  of  iron  ore  trcaffic,  is  that  most  of  the  Southern 
ore  carried  by  rail  is  not  reported  to  the  ICC.   In  the  Birmingham  District 
more  than  C5  percent  of  the  iron  ore  is  produced  in  ca.ptive  mines  and  hau2ed 
by  plant  facilities.  One  producer,  tlie  Tennessee  Coal  c:   Iron  Company, mined 
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4,1^9,000  -goul;   ox   crvAo  cuicl  Msa^iLc  ore  in  1941  .and  A,oo9,000  to:i^  in  19--:, 
The  company  railroad  docs  not  fiQo  d  y^-port  -jith  tho  Coi\r ii.Goion.     Thia 
would  accoimt  for  another  1,000,000  tons  not  included  in  tli.  ICC  f:.-':Uro^3. 


0 


It  sec::is  clear  at  tlr-.s  ti::..  t^at  tlKTe  iiill   je  v^^rj  .l:;.ttle  in- 
crease  of  iron  ore  fancied  by  Class  I  roads.     The  o-\.nin^-   o/the  La'io 
season  has  boon  delayed  about  forr  -re.;hs  beyond  the  dc.t.."oi  lact  --ejir^s 
opcnin;,,   and  Cvr:,n:^  th.  fi-rst  four  -...hs  of  1942  th^  Lahc  boats  carr:-.^d 
more  than  U  .million  lon^^-ton^  of  or...     Sven  \dth  the  ner;  con-ier-,  corrn- 
into  operations,   it  is  doubtful  v/hether  more  than  90,000,000  tons  or  ore 
can  bu  brouG,ht  do-ni  from  th^  head  of  th.  Lahorj  this  y.ar.     The  exact  ton- 
na^^o  to  be  carried  by  ore  boats  :.s,    of  cot::t-So,   a  mattv.r  of  -^oli.cy,      Tio 

^^'^??'.-^"'^^'^^-^^  -'^^  .^^'-^^  ^^^  5^  million  tons  of  capacity,   but  satisfactiLon 
of  thrs_  rec.U'ost  v/ou2d  mean  the  exclusion  of  4  or  5  million  ton^^  of     rrehi, 
limestone  and  other  commoditi..G. 


■  ..      AssuLiin^v— optiiviisticall7~-that  thu  ^ahe  boats  ^rill  c:ri7ry"91 
million  tons   of  ore,   any  ancr..ase  :.n  ra-.l  tonna;  e  -rill  hav..  to  co'ie  from 
_uhe  all-raal  hauJ.  of  Superior  or^,   th.  ^,aan  in  I^astern  and  ;7estv.rn 
Jiarvnotite  and  tho  increase,  in  '^other"   or.;   ;3roauct:Lon,  most  of  ijiiich  comes 
from  Missouri  (see  table  bolow).     Statistics  of  ship-vients  of  iron  ore  for 
1941;    1942p    cind  estLnates.for  1943  have  been  furiiishcd  by  the  Steel 
Division  of  TJHB-::-"-. 

---     Ei^ht  of  th.;se  boats  cro  expected  to  be  reader  by  Ju-ne  1,    1943,   and    ' 
ci/;;ht  later  in  the  season* 

These  figures  differ  sli:^.htly  from  thos..   of  the  Bureau  of  Tlines  since 
they  cover  shipments  and  not  pro'.aiction. 


Shijxncmts  and  j'iail  Loadinrs  of  Iron  Oj::.,   19-11-3 


Sjiijoments   (Gross  Tons) 
Superior  (liail    >  '"'at or) 
Superior     ( All~nail) 
Southern 

Eastern  Magnetite 
:7estern  f-Iar^notit., 
Other 

Total  (Gross) 
(Net) 

Percent  Increase 

Class  I  Cca^r?,ers 

Percent  Incrca.sc 


15A1 

00,116,360 

1,093, 967 

0,132,175 
3,260,000 

1,394,309 

..._,_13^U0 

94,010,291 
105,291,500 


1942 


100,121,663 


92,005,324 
1,410,560 

9,469,643 
3,936,607 

1,477,679 

5Q^_513 

100,430,334 

121,4^:.2,000 
.  .+  15.3 

112,031,700 
T  11.9 


1/ 


1943 
91,000,000 

2,235,000 
9,500,000 
5,409,000 

3,700,000 
.-  1_,_Q5Q^0Q_0 

112,974,000 
126,530,000 
1^  ^f '  • 


116,500,000 

+  4.0 

1/  Report.;d  hy   Great  La^:os  Shippers*  Aseoci-ation.  Includes  man.  anif erouu 
ore.  Excluding  ohc  slio:ht  chains  e^q^ected  to  be  registered  in^  shii^iunts 
of  Southern  ore,  the  increas.;  in  the  to:::ia-^  \jliich  thu  Class  I  roads 
Hill  handle  should  be  no  more  than  4  or  5  million  shoj-t  tons,   ^s  "  ' 
indicated  abov^,  tho  total  tons  oriyinat^d  of  :.ron  or^  are  e:^ected 
to  bo  4  percent  yrcater  than  ;ln  1942, 


• 


# 
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COFFER  OliE  AND  C01'C.:NTRAT.ilS 


It  is  estimated  by  thu  Non-Fcr.7ouG  ■^ctals  Soction  of  the  Offi-co 
of  Civilian  Supply  that  approximately  4-, 300, 000  tons  of  concciitratoS  uoro 
producod  in  194-2,  comprTod  \7ith  3,900,000  tons  in  1941,  a  10  porccnt  in- 
crcasG.  Tho  Bureau  of  Minos  reports  cop-oer  ore  "oroduction  at"  92, 530, 000 
tons  for  1942,  and  7C:.,1G4,000  for  194-1.  This  shojs  an  ineroaso  of^  11^  per- 
cent in  ores,  indicating  that  lo^Tor  -rade  copper  ore  vras  bein;_^  lined  iLn 
194-2.  Class  I  railroads,  hov/over,  ori^^inat^d  3  percent  less  tonna,-  o  in 
1942  thoji  they  did  in  1941. 


It  is  believed  that  tho  explanation  for  the  tru:nd  in  rail  ship- 
ments is  as  folloT/s:   (1)  Most  of  the  rail  tonnar^e  of  ores  and  concentrate 
is  carried  by  Class  II  and  Class  III  railroads  (Class  II  railroads  origin- 
ated 2,294,000  tons  in  1941),  or  by  railroads  v/hich  do  not  report  to  the 
Coiiunission.  Much  of  the  Class  II  or  III  tonnage  is  terminated  by  Class  I 
railroads  (see  table  belov;  for  fi^uTes)  and  tonnage  teriiiinated  .ijicreased 
slightly  in  1942.   (2)  Production  of  copper  or;.,  concentrates  and  refined 
products  is  closely  controlled,  uith  one  lojrr,.;  company  oirninr^  mine,  r.ull 
and  smelter  and  movin-  most  of  its  toixia^i.  by  plant  facilities.  Copper  ore 
hauJ-ed  by  Class  I  railroa.ds  includes  shipments  by  small  mines  to  mills  and 
smelters,  and  many  of  these  small  mines  either  uent  out  of  business  in 
1942  or  suffered  losses  in  production.  The  {p?uatest  expansion  took  place 
in  the  mines  o^rncd  by  lar[,^  companies  and  some  of  the  transportation' faci- 
lities involved,  such  as  the  Euttc,  Anaconda  and  Pacific  Railroad^  do  not 
report  to  the  Commission.   Ore  production  in  the  Butte  district  increased 
by  13  percent  in  1942.  The  Ein^^ham  Ik   Garfield,  a  IcT^e  copper  coj?rier 
located  m  a  r^rion  v;herc  production  has  been  exiDandini^,  is  a  Class  II 
road  and  its  loadinrs  therefore  cj?e  excluded  from  the  Class  I  fi(-uj?es. 

In  1943,  a  14  percent  increase  in  the  production  of  ores  and 
concentrates  has  been  estimated  ^oj   the  Copper  Division.  Additional 
efforts  are  bcin^-  made  to  heep  the  smcJ.1  mines  in  production,  but  j.t  is 
feared  that  there  may  be  a  continued  loss  of  prodrction  of  these  ..lines; 
conseruently,  tonna<>  ori^^inated  by  Class  I  carriers  shoiad  not  increase 
as  much  as  ore  :^roduction.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Class  I 
carriers  Y;ill  handle  6  percent  mor..  copper  ore  and  concentrates  in  1943 
"hcui  they  did  m  1942. 


s 


The  one-day  studies  indicate  that  ap;;roximately  96  percent  of 
this  class  is  represented  ^oj  ore  and  only  4  percent  by  cone. nitrate 3  thi, 
agrees  rrith  the  estimate  of  the  Copper  Section  that  it  requires  on' the 
average  from  20  to  30  tons  of  ore  to  ma!:c  one  ton  of  concentrate,  since 
the  domestic  ores  ar^.  ;_,i.nerally  lov:  grade.  Imports  of  ores  and  concen- 
trates arc  not  large  enough  to  affect  th..  rail  figure  significantly,  but 
cj:e  estimated  at  from  70,000  to  C>0,000  tons  for  1941,  1942  j.nd  1943, 


« 


-  no 

production  and  jtai^l  ,Shij[orjio:its_  ..9iJ<Ci2^^^i''.  ,C^>:  /-,'1*^1  p,9.il.contrr.tos_^^  A^/j-A"?  " 

(Short  Tons)    '^ ' 

Estimated 
R^oducti^  .      I94X  1%2     .      194^,^ 


Refined  Copper 

C  one entr ates  ( 3s t , ) 

Ores     2/ 

PcrcL^nt  increase  in  ores 

Toiina^e  ori^-inated  by 
Class  I  carriers 
Percent  increase 

Tonnage  t originated  hy 
Class  I  ccjL-riers 
Percent  Chan!:,c 

l/     Prepared  v;ith  assistanc^^ 
Civilioj.1  Supply. 


975,400 

3,900,000 

7C;,  164, 000 


1,644,541 


4,917,034 


1,072,300 
4,290,000 
92,530,000 
f  10.3 


1,562,406 
-    .5.0 


4,993,3-7 
^  1.6 


1,200,900 

4,i:;oo,ooo 
105,600,000 

+  14.1 


1,656,000 
+    6.0 


5,493,000 
+  10.0 


of  Non-Fcr:"ous  Petals  Section,    Office   of 


2/    Reperted  "jy  the  Bureau  of  Ilinos. 

IiyUD  0R5  jUD  J^ 

Total  mine  production  of  recoverable  lead-  in  1942  is  esti;:iated 
by  the  Bureau  of  !:ines  at  106.7  percent  of  the  1941  firuj^e^-  the  ..•eif>it  of 
lead  and  zinc  ores  is  esti/.iated  a.t  107.1  percent  of  1941.  The  rai.l  ton-  ' 
na{^,e  increased  9  percent  indicating  a  close  relationship  bet  .-een  rail 
shipments  and  production. 

The  ODT  one-day  studies  indicate  that  of  the  rail  carloads  about 
40  percent  were  ore  and  60  percent  v-ere  concentrates.  Pa.rt  of  the  ore 
coi.ies  fron  sr.iall  ■■.u.nes  \:hich  do  not  have  theii.r  o"..ii  smelters.  Tier 3   :.s  a 
small  tonna^.e  of  concentrate  and  bullion  imported,  but  most  of  this  is 
refined  at  tide^-ater  and  does  not  rer_uire  rail  haul. 

nine  production  of  recovjrable  load  and  the  'mining,  of  lea.d  and 
zinc  ores  are  estimated  from  6  to  10  percent  lo  :er  in  1943.  ^reduction 
in  mines  is  droppinj;  off  and  it  is  believed  that  rail  shipments  in  1943 
\;ill  follov.r  this  trend  and  decline  7  jxrcent  belo"  the  1942  level. 


# 


Production  and  Rail  Shipments  of  Lead  Ore  and  Concentrates 


-..-;~^-i."i. 


Total  rine  Production 
(Recovera.ble  Lead) 

Percent  Change 
Weight  of  Concentrates 

Percent  Change 
V/cight  of  Lead  (&  Zinc)  Ores 

Percent  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

Percent  Change 


1941-1%3 

f 

Ei 

stimated 

.1141. 

...^42^. 

:A9A3,_ 

461,4.25 

492,435 

450,000 

+     6.7 

-    6.6 

61''.,  963 

654,150 

59^^,000 

f     6.7 

—     0.0 

35,103,520 

37,667,966 

35, 

J  300, 000 

+     7.1 

-     6.3 

617,729 

673,167 

626,000 

+     9.0 

-     7.0 

« 


I 
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ZTJC,  .QIIE  AilD  jC(?^ICEliT5y\JE:CS 
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Domestic  production  of  rccovorablo  zinc  :7as  only  sli'-Irbly  hir^'ior 
in  1941  tnan  in  194.:^  and  the  vi:'.nin/^  of  load  and  z:_nc  oroc  iincroa^od  onl^r ' 
7  porcont;  hcyicvor,   railroad  to:x:a;;c  increased  ioy  25.5   percent.  Tho   fol- 
lormv^  factors  ai'e  believed  to  be  resoonsible  for  this  d?  scre'oancv.   (1) 
Imports  of  concentrates  increased  from  246,000  tons  (recoverabirzinc 
equivalent)  to  441,000  tons,  a  jump  of  nearly  .^0  percent.  T^ie  -nicvr;rse 
of  import::  come  lar£,ely  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  these  concentrates 
nave  oo  be  brou:,ht  ±n   by  rail.   (2)  Th^re  v:as  considerable  movement  of 
conccntra-ces  uithin  the  country  to  asGrr^  a  larger  ortiD^^t  of  h"- ^h  -rec^.- 
zinc^  thus  a  hi^h  ;:;rade  of  concentrates  mi^^ht  be  transf.rrec  from  the'mill 
close  ao  hand  to  another  T/hich  mi^ht  be  able  to  oroduce  a  ^i-'-her  ; -ade  of 
metallic  zinc.   (3)  I^any  small  inines  v/ere  Ijrought  bach  into  operation  in 
1942  and  had  to  ship  their  ores  to  lar-e  mills. 


As  previously  mentioned  it  is  e:rDeGteri  t^in- 


i"G  IS  e::;Dected  that  i  product  ion  of  zinc 


oO 


ana  loac.  oro  ^':.ll  fall  in  1943.     ::anpov,-cr  shortages  a-ro  bcsipuiin-    „. 
affccc  procuction,    althour,;i  zA.  :is  hoped  thraar^  a  :!:l:,hov-  -or' co  to  onc-^lc 
proaucors  to  hold  their  labor.     Tho  folio/ins  tablo  sho-;s"  avoraro  noat^il-- 
proc:uct.^on  of  ore  and  lead  conc.itratos  in  1941,   1942;   and  tlic  f ja-st  t-Jo" 
months  of  1943,, 


• 


.?^19A^^c"bion  of  Lead^   Zinc  aid  Ore 
^J^Aii.  .1942  1  First  2  Morrtlis  1%±^  ij 


Lead  C:  Zinc   Ore 

Lead 
Zinc 


.1541. 

Montiay 

Avera^i^e 

35, 547 

64,0G5 


1942 
I'onthljr 
Avorar.c 


3, 13c, 999 

3G,925 
62,666 


1943 


January 


February 


2,917,G69         2,316,075 


34,295 
5C,60C 


33,09G 
54,005 


1/    Reported  by  Eurcau  of  Min 


On  the  other  b.and  imports  vdll  probably  continue  to  increase,   •oca-ticu2oi'lv 
oaose  coming  from  Canada,  Australia,   Me::ico,   and  South  A-.ierica'.     It  ^s  ~   " 
believed  tnat  these  rmy  auou^rfc  to  a  total  of  560,000  tons   (recoverable 
zinc  content)   m  1943.     Total  tonnage  of  concentrates  are  estimated  at 
107  percent  of  1942  and  t!ie  rail  shipments  hav.  been  increased  by  10   oercent 


.5-:9A^lction  ;:  Rail_Sh:lpment3  of  Zinc 

"\i9Al  -  1943"^" 
(Short  TonsT 


Domestic  Production 
(Recoverable  Zinc) 
Imports 

Total  Zinc  {C:   Lead)  Ore  l/ 
nined  in  U.S. 

Percent  Ghanre 
Total  Concentrates  (Est.) 

i^ercent  Change 
Ptail  Shipments 

Percent  Chanro 


.1941. 
749,150 

</;.5,  0I3 

35,1G3,520 
2,12iJ,260 
2,495,163 


-Q^'P-  A  P-P^l^A^lHi-'l^i^S 


..19.42_ 

760, 210 
4/a,231 

37,S67,9oo 

+  7.1 

2,569,930 

+  20. G 

3,129,492 
+  25.4 


Estimated 
.  1943  . 

720,000 
560,000 


35,300,000 

-  6.3 
2, 74c, 660 

•+  7.0 
3,/^2,000 

4  10.0 


1/  Reported  by  the  Bureau  of  nines  for  1941  and  1942  (preliminary). 
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Ores  and  ConcentrateSj  NOS 


This  is  a  heterogeneous  class  of  ores,  concentrates  and  oxides 
the  composition  of  which  is  difficult  to  assay  from  the  standpoint  of 
transportation.  The  one-day  studies  indicate  that  some  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  class  are  bauxite,  alujnina,  cliromite,  cryolite 
and  manganese^  but  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  most  important  personnage 
is  i-/Ir.  Noibn  ;;ho  travels  incoenito  all  up  and  down  the  ICC  classification. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  unspecified  ores  and  concentrates 
account  for  two-fifths  of  all  carloads  caught  by  the  one-day  studies. 


Item 

Bavjcite 

Aluioina 

Chromite 

Cryolite 

Manganese 

Ores  &  concentrates,  noibn 


Perc_e_nt  of  Total  Carloads 

31 
6 

9 
2 

13 

39 


Some  of  the  ores  and  concentrates  which  can  be  identified  as 
belonging  to  this  class  are  barite,  titaniujn,  vanadiu,  cobalt,  zirconium 
and  milybdenum.  It  seens  li'^ely  also  that  zinc  oxide,  calcium  fluoride 
and  tin  concentrate  (cassiterite)  are  included  here  since  there  is  no  place 
else  for  them  to  go  this  side  of  Class  701,  the  grand  catch-all.  V/hat  is 
not  so  clear  is  whether  any  of  tjie  ferro-alloys  reported  in  701  indicates 
that  they  represented  less  than  .6  of  1  percent  of  the  total,  an  estimated 
4.50,000  tons.  But  in  1942  the .  production  of  ferro-manganese,  ferro-clirome, 
ferro-silicon  and  ferro-titaniiuTi  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000  tons,  most 
of  which  the  Ferro-Alloy  Division,  WPB,  estimates  moved  by  rail.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  su.bstantial  tonnage  of  these  alloys 
in  this  class. 

But  the  missing  ores  and  concentrates  which  undoubtedly  account 
for  a  largo  part  of  the  noibn  tonna.ge  of  this  class,  are  the  salicious 
gold  and  silver  ores.  While  most  gold  and  silver  come  from  lead,  zinc 
and  copper  ores,  there  is  a  substantial  tonnage  of  dry  ores-- the  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimates  13,160,000  tons  in  194-1— some  of  which/ shipped  as  ores 
and  some  as  concentrates  to  smelters. 

Statistics  fm'nished  by  the  various  Metals  arid  Minerals 
Divisions  of  YJ7B   and  by  the  Bujreau  of  Mines  indicate  that  notable  increases 
occurred  in  the  production  of  bauj:ite  and  alumina  in  194-2,  also  larger 
quantities  of  cryolite,  molybdenum  and  zirconium  were  mined  and  imported. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  supplies  of  the  ferro-alloys,  with  the  exception  of 
ferro-silicon,  vrere  smaller  in  1942  than  in  194-1.  A  decline  estimated  at 
15  percent  occiirred  in  the  case  of  the  saliciou-s  gold  and  silver  ores, 
largely  because  of  the  limitation  order  issued  by  the  Mini-ng  Division  af- 
fecting operation  of  the  larger  mines.  Production  of  barite  ore  and  barium 
chemicals  dropped  off  reflecting  trends  m  the  paint  industry.  Altogether, 
it  is  estimated  that  total  production  of  Ores  and  Concentrates,  NOS,  in- 
creased  11  percent  in  194-2,  compared  to  a  10^9  percent  increase  in  rail 
tonnage  originated. 


t 


# 
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,  ^.    /Pf^  °^  ^^^  trends   visible  in  194.2  will  continue  to  affect  pro- 
duction of  these  ores  and  concentrates  during  the  coining  year.  The  output 
of  domestic  bauxite  is  expected  to  be  doubled,  while  imports  of  high-Prade 
Guyana  ore  ivill  rise  only  slightly.  The  flov;  of  bauxite  will  reach  a 
maximum  m  August  and  should  then  level  off  at  about  400,000  tons  a  month 
io;o   :  .^^''  ?V^^^^  ""^  alumina  is  exi^ected  to  rise  nearly  80  percent  in 
1%3.^  Gains  ;7d.11  oe  registered  in  the  production  of  cryolite,  antimony, 
titaniura  ore  and  oxide,  and  ferro-silicon;  manganese  ore  and  concentrate 
will  nold  its  o^Tn  and  a  substantial  decline  is  expected  in  clirome  and 
ferro-chrome.  Mining  of  dry  gold  and  silver  ores  is  expected  to  decline 
xuroher,  since  many  mines  will  be  closed  down.  Some  of  these  have  been 
granted  exceptions  to  Limitation  Order  208  because  it  was  hoped  to 
increase  supplies  of  tungsten,  arsenic,  lead,  zinc  and  silver  mined  along 
with  the  gola  and  silver.  First  quarter  reports  for  1943  show  that  con- 
sumption of  barium  chemicals  (ground  bai^ite,  oxides  and  sulfate)  is  run- 
ning about  10  percent  below  last  year»s  levels. 

The  following  table  indicates  production  of  the  various  ores  and 
concentrates  involved  here  for  1941,  1942  and  1943.  This  does  not  re- 
present an  exact  picture  of  shipping  requirements,  though  most  of  the  ton- 
nage does  have  to  be  moved.  Some  of  the  items  are  transported  several 
times,  first  as  ores,  then  as  concentrates:  for  example,  natural  cryolite 
IS  imporoed  into  this  country  as  a  crude  ore;  after  refining,  it  is  aPain 
shipped  as  cryolite  at  70  percent  the  weight  of  the  original  ore.  On\he 
other  hand,  some  of  the  imports  of  ores  and  concentrates  are  refined  at 
tidewater  ana  never  require  transportation,-  this  is  true  of  much  of  the 
tin  concentrate  imported  from  South  America.  Figures  for  the  r old  and 
silver  ores  represent  only  shipping  requirements  for  these  ores-total 
production  is  more  than  13,000,000  tons.  Since  sinlcings  may  interfere 
with  the  large  tonnage  of  imports  included  in  the  1943  figures,  it  is 
pectS^suD^l^^  ""^^^   shipments  will  increase  by  something  less  than  ex- 

2Lo4.H?JLioji  ^PX..C5?^^^^    SlqnpjyAtratos^   NOS,  1941-3 

(Short  TonsT 


Bauxite 

Alumina 

Barite  (crude) 

Barium  chemicals 

Cryolite  (synthetic. 

Manganese 

Ferro-manganese 
Chromite 
Ferro-chrome 
Titanium 

Ferro-silicon 
Zinc  oxide 
Calcium  fluoride 
Molybdenum 
Zirconium 


cr 


^19_41  , 

2,288,000 
822,000 
503,160 
245,950 
:rude,  natural)  59,150 

1,664,000 
641,220 

1,130,000 
657,660 
198,750 
677, 560 
210,700 
103,630 
18,700 
19,000 


1942 

3,886,000 

1,029,000 
432,000 
209,060 
160,000 

1,514,100 
586,920 

1,090,880 
605,700 

758, 540 

164,100 

99,360 

27,700 

26,750 


Estimated 

7,248,000 
1,897,750 

177,700 

182,000 

1,534,000 

594,730 

784, 000 

313,600 

300,000 

942,590' 

145,000 

115,000 

32,250 

19,850 


(Con't) 

Kyanite 

Tuiigsten 

Cobalt  '        , 

Vanadiiira 

Tin  conccntrato 

Antimony 

Gold  cc  Silver  Sald.cious  Ore 

"'    "       "  "         concentrate 

Total 

Percent  Change 

Rail  Tonnage 
-'.-  Percent  Change   '  ' 


-  ILi  - 


U,300 

9,700 

2, GOO 

1,700 

32,110 

4.3,300 

1,020,000 

.,,  96>0,QOO 

11,4.07,590 


6,682,896 


G' 


7,050 

10,[;50 

2,050 

2,44.0 

33,570 

4.4,600 

350,000 

__Bi6^goo 

12,4.05,650 
4-  9,5 

7,412,74.6 
f  10.9 


12,000 

14,000 

2,700 

.  3,200 

.  37,300 

.65,000 

765,000 

7.34^00 

16,428,470 
f  31.6 

9,637,000 
f  30.0 


(other  than  Glass  or  Molding) 

;  Axi  unusually  hes^vy   tonnage  of  sand  and  gxavel  r/as  hauJ.ed  by  rail 
in  1942,  and  a  substantial  volume  of  these  aggregates  traveled  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  producer  to  consumer.  The  Interstate  Commerce.  Commission 
reports  the  tomia:^,e  of  sand  and  gravel  carried  by  the  railroads  at  more 
than  76  million  tons,  compared  with  nearly  50,000,000  tons  in  1941,  an 
increase  of  52,6  percent.  And  a  check  of  i^/aybills  on  cars  included  in  the 
ODT  one-day  studies  reveals  that  30  percent  of  the  cars  carrying  sand  and 
12  percent  of  those  hauling  gravel  covered  distances  in  excess  of  100  miles, 
some  of  them  traveling  as  far  as  6OO  miles.  Normally  the  average  haul  for 
sand  and  gravel  is  somewhere  betiTcon  50  and  60  miles. 

It  is  certain  that  production  of  sand  and  gravel  did  not  increase 
at  anything  lilce  the  rate  at  v/hich  rail  loadings  increased.  While  tabu- 
lation of  reports  by  the.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not  complete,  spot  chec:r.s 
indicate  that  total  production  probably  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  percent.  As  :.ndicated  ooloxr   this  figure  includes  production  of  molding 
and  glass  sands  which  are  not  included  in  Class  350^°  but  they  arc  a 
relatively  small  part  of  sand  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
production  also  increased  about  10  percent  in  1942  (see  Class  392,  Products 
of  Mines,  NOS).  Measured  in  terras  of  dollar  value,  the  volume  of  construc- 
tion was  20  percent  .^.reatcr  in  1942  ($13,355,000  as  compared  v.dth 
in, 129, 000  in  1941)'.  A  bettjr  index  of  the  demand  for  aggregates  is 
cement  production:  this  increased  only  11.4  percent  in  1942,  and  the. 
quantities  used  by  various  classes  of  consui.iers  are  shorm  in  the  following 
table: .   . 

SLo^l^ctiqn  a,n^^^ 


Sand 


Glass 

Molding 

Fire  and  furnace 

Building 


J-94.1. 

3,475,111 

7,246,081 

325,303 

40,164,731 


• 
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(Con»t) 


Paving 

Grinding  c:  polishing 
Engine 
Filter 

Railroad  ballast 
Ot^ior 
Total  Coraincrcial  Sand 

Gravel 

Building 

Paving 

Railroad  ballast 

Other 

Total  Corxaercial  gravel 

Total  Sand  ojid  Gravel 
Building  and  Paving 
Railroad  Maintenance 
(Ballast,  Filler) 
Molding,  Glass,  Furnace  Sand 
Other 

Non-revenue  Railroad  Sand  a  Gravel 


Total  Gonuncrcial  Sand  &  Gravel  -  1941 

Estimated  1942 


3,475,111 

1,001,814 

2,022,7S2 
263 > 966 

1,634,335 
-2x022^  604 
85, 170  ,'510 


37,900,243 
38,310,304 
16,302,175 
3 > 873, 325 
96,385,957 


181,556,467 

143,388,561  tons  —  79.0^ 


.-  10.7fo 

-  6.1fo 

-  4. 


19,445,604  tons 

11,046,995  tons 

7,675,307  tons 


7,574,502  tons  or  39^  of 
all  railroad 
sand  and  gravel 

181,556,467  tons 

200,000,000  tons 


4 


It  is  not  very  difficult  to  establish  the  reasons  for  this  sharp 
increase  in  rail  transportation  of  sand  and  gravel.  For  one  thing,  the 
shift  from  civilian  to  military  constn^ction  brought  about  a  decline  in 
coiiinercial  road  building  ivhich  is  handled  largely  by  truck  out  of  local 
sand  and  gravel  pits.  Military  projects  nus>iroomed  at  places  r/hore  the 
nornal  supplies  of  aggregates  v/ere  inadequate,  requiring  movements  of  these 
materials  from  outlying  sources  of  production.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  to  indicate  tliat  lac!:  of  coordination  in  the  planning  of  "orojects 
among  various  goverixment  age:icies  result  in  the  clustering  of  projects  in 
some  areas  creating  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  sand  and 
gravel.  Sudden  decisions  made  in  regard  to  new  construction  gave  no  op- 
por-bunity  for  stoc^:piling  and  other  means  of  averting  local  shortages. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  completing  the  vrorlc,  contractors  sought  to 
assure  themselves  of  ample  supplies  of  aggregates  by  ordering  from  near 
and  far. 

Accordingly,  much  sand,  gravel  (and  crushed  stone)  which  ordi- 
narily r;ould  have  been  carried  hy   truck,  moved  by  rail  during  the  past 
y^ar.     V/hile  approximately  29^  of  commercial  sand  and  gravel  (excluding 
molding,  glass  and  furnace  sand)  moved  by  rail  in  1941,  it  may  be  roughly 
calculated  that  slightly  more  than  40  percent  moved  by  rail  in  1942.* 

^-  The  Bureau  of  I'dnos  reports  that  of  all  commercial  and  non-commercial 
sales  of  sand  and  gravel  in  1941,  67  iDorcent  moved  by  truck,  25  percent 
by  rail  and  8  percent  by  waterv/ay. 
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All  indications  point  to  a  substantial  decline  in  construction 
in  1%3.  Dollar  value  of  construction  is  estimated  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission at  $7,550,000  for  1943,  compared  with  $13,355,000  in  1942,  a 
decline  of  43*5  percent.  Shipments  of  cement  are  expected  to  decline  by 
at  least  30  percent  in  1943  (see  Cement  ujider  Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous}. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  that  there  were  16  percent 
ferzer  construction  workers  in  February  1943  than  in  Februa.ry  1942,  and  con- 
tracts let  during  the  month  were  valued  at  about  one-half  of  last  year»s 
awards . 

With  such  a  decline  in  construction  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  total  shipments  of  aggregates  will  decline  by  at  least  30  percent. 
Furthermore,  it  is  liliely  that  construction  vdll  be  less  hectic  and  better 
organiLzed  than  in  1942,  perinzltting  local  producers  to  meet  the  demand  for 
sand  and  gravel  in  their  vicinity.  A  resujnption  of  normal  conditions  in 
the  movement  of  aggregates  would  tend  to  increase  the  percentage  of  truck 
relative  to  rail  shipments.  The  use  of  sand  and  gravel  in  railroad  main- 
tenance operations  will  probably  rumain  constant,  and  there  should  be  little 
change  in  the  quantities  of  sand  required  for  other  uses  v/hich  include 
engine  sand  and  sand  used  for  grinding  or  polishing.  Sand  and  gravel  used 
for  other  piirposes  than  construction,  account  for  30  million  tons  or  about 
23  percent  of  commercial  production  of  sand  and  gravel  (excluding  glass, 
furnace  and  moulding  sand) .  As  shorm  in  the  tables  below,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  total  production  of  sand  and  gravel  for  the 
uses  described  will  decline  30  percent  and  that  the  tonnage  originated  by 
Class  I  carriers  should  decline  32  percent. 


Building  and  paving 
Railroad  Maintenance 
Other 


Total 

Percent  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 
Percent  Change 


..1941. 

U3,3CC;,56l 

19,445,604 
«JZi-^'^5,307 

170,509,472 


49,6-53,115 


ilsti_Ji)42^.   ..Est.  1943 


157,750,000 
21,390,000 

-^iL4§PjOa) 

107,600,000 
f  10,0 
76,097,615 
f  52,6 


102,537,500 

21,390,000 

6,460,000 

132,307,500 

-  29.4 
51,746,000 

-  32.0 


BROi: 


:  T 


GliOuND  OR  CRUSHED  STONE 


Substantially  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  production 
and  shipments  of  crushed  stone  as  have  been  described  for  sand  and  rravel 
Class  I  railroads  originated  38,471,000  tons  of  crushed  stone  in  1942,  a  * 
51,6  percent  increase  over  1941.  This  compares  with  the  52.6  percent  in- 
crease in  sand  and  gravel  shipments  by  rail.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
production  of  crushed  stone  increased  by  anything  lllro   this  percentage^  a 
spotcheck  of  several  producers  reveals  that  the  output  of  crushed  stone  was 
probably  about  10  percent  greater  in  1942.  Total  crushed  or  broken  stone 
produced  m  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  came  to 


le 


« 


t 
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1G1,161,9G0  tons  in  1941.  This  excludes,  of  course,  any  limestone  used 
in  the  nanuTactiirc  of  coment  or  lime.  Of  this  figure  of  101,161,900  tons, 
126,116,550  tons  would  be  included  in  Class  351,  Crushed  Stone  and  the 
romaindor— largely  limestone— v:ould  move  in  Class  392,  Product  of  Mines, NOS. 
In  1941  limestone  represented  73  percent  of  all  crushed  stone  (excluding 
the  quantity  used  for  mailing  cement  and  lime).  The  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  crushed  rock  used  by  various  industries. 


Use 

Concrete  and  Road  Metal 

Railroad  Ballast 

Riprap 

Metallurgical 

Agricultural 

Alkali  Works 

Refractory  Stone 

Other 

Total 


IPAs__Us_e_d  in  19^1     PCflc Q^'t'. ..of,T_otal 


110,192,610 

10,771,300 

5,152,640 

27,436,440 

11,909,640 

5,GGa,260 

2,254,120 

7,555,970 

181,161,980 


60.8 

5.9 
2.8 

15.1 
6.6 

3.3 

1.2 
4.2 

100  oO 


Of  the  126,116,550  tons  of  concrete  and  road  metal,  railroad 
ballast  and  riprap  v/hich  would  be  classed  by  the  railroads  in  Class  351, 
Crushed  Stone,  the  Class  I  railroads  hauled  25,379,518  tons  in  I94I,  or 
20.1  percent 3  Assuming  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  production  of  crushed 
stone  in  1942,  the  tons  originated  by  the  Class  I  railroads  in  1942  ropre- 
sented  27.7  percent  of  total  production. 

The  factors  responsible  for  increasing  rail  shipments  of  crushed 
stone  out  of  proportion  to  the  upswing  in  construction  in' 1942  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  analyzed  in  the  discussion  of  sand  and 
gravel.  Similarly,  the  output  of  crushed  stone  should  decline  along  -;ith 
other  aggregates.  The  use  of  riprap  has  been  declining  for  some  years,  and 
It  IS  expected  to  S'lare  in  the  anticipated  35  percent  decline  in  construction, 
along  v.rith  rock  used  for  concrete  and  road  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tonnage  of  crushed  stone  used  for  railroad  ballast  should  hold  at  about  the 
same  level.  As  sho-.ai  below,  the  entire  "rr eduction  of  crushed  stone  is  ex- 
pected  to  decline  32  percent,  and  rail  loadings,  35  percent. 


Concrete  Cz  Road  Metal 
Railroad  Ballast 
Riprap 

Total 

Percent  Change 

Rail  Tonnage 

Percent  Chanr{e 


1941 

110,192,610 

10,771,300 

..  A8l52jrS40 

126,116,550 
25,379,518 


-1941. 

121,200,000 

11,850,000 

5,000,000 

138,050,000 

+  9.4 

38,470,930 

+  51.6 


Est.  1943 


78,780,000 
11,850,000 
,3,200,000 

93,630,000 

-  32.0 
25,000,000 

-  35.0 


• 


•H-  Tne  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  of  75.6  million  tons  of  concrete  and 
road  metal  tr.ansported  in  1941,  65  percent  went  by  truck,  23.9  percent 
by  rail,  6.2  percent  by  \;aterway  and  4.9  percent  unspecified. 
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ROUGH  STONE,    NOS 
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According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  term  rough  stone  applies 
rou-h  d-^niesion  stone  which  are  unfinished  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone  most 
which  are  cut  to  definite  shapes  and  sizes.  According  to  the  ICC  and 
railroad  freight  agents,  rough^^stone,  while  theoretically  ^^%f  ^^^^^f  .  ^^^ 
dimension  stone,  can  be  also  sand  and  gravel,  crushed  stone,  flu-xixig  stone 
and  anything  that  might  gather  moss. 

The  first  thinr/  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  class  is  that 
the  reported  figure  of  tons  originated  exceeds  total  production  of ^ dimension 
stone  ks  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mnes.  In  1940  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
reported  an  output  of  2,206,00.0  tons  including  about  21^0,000  tons  of 
finished  stone.  The  railroads  outdid  themselves  by  originating  2,b/,0,UUU 
tons   In  1941,  Bureau  of  Mines  calcu-lated  that  the  production  of  dimen- 
sional stone  had  declinQd6  percent  to  a  total  of  2,028,000  tons.  The  rail- 
roads  surpassed  all  expectations  by  hauling  3,716,000  tons  of  rough  stone, 
an  increase  of  40  percent. 

Chec::ing  most  of  the  carloads  classed  as  rough  stone  on  the 
Se-otember  one-day  study  it  appears  that  there  were  37  cars  moving  from 
Monarc^-,  Colorado,  to  Minnecua,  Colo.,  the  site  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  smelter.  This  was  obviously  fluxing  stono.  ^ome  cars  of  limestone 
were  moving-  to  California  from  Arizona  despite  the  fact  that  Arizona  pro- 
duces not  a  sinr-le  carload  of  rough  stone  a  year.  Thirty-nine  caxs  of 
rou'^h  stone— in  this  case  dolomite— were  moving  from  Millville,  West 
Virginia  to  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Fifty-eight  carloads  of  paving  stone 
were  movin.-  from  Doufherty,  Oiclahoma,  where  there  are  located  two  large 
producers  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  Malvern,  (Ark.)  Sand  and  Gravel  Company 
was  also  shipping  paving  stone  aroujid. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  the  ICG 
firures.  In  1942  tonnage  originated  declined  20  percent  bolow  the  1941 
level.  It  is  -inov/n  that  the  use  of  dimensional  stone  has  been  declining 
rapidly  in  the  last  two  years  because  of  the  use  of  other  less  costly 
materials  in  construction  and  because  of  the  cut  in  new  dwelling  construction. 

This  downward  trend  will  probably  continue  in  1943,  and  as  has  been 
estimated  above,  there  should  be  a  35  percent  decline  of  all  construction. 
How  much  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stono  and  fluxiing  stone  will  be  included  as 
rou-h  stono  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  despite  absence  of  such  information, 
it  is  belivod  that  the  tonnage  of  rough  stone  should  decline  40  percent  in 
1943. 

Production  and  Rail  Shipmenjbs  of  Rou£li  .St^ojie,_  J9iPj-J 

^  < .  -  -jTshort  Tons)  Estimated 

1940       1941       1942        1943 


f 


"Production 

Percent  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

Percent  Change 


2,261,180 
2,640,398 


2,127,970 
-     6.0 

3,718,013 
f  40.8 


1,700,000^ 

-  20.0 
2,963,785 

-  20.0 


1,020,000 

-  40.0 
1,778,000 

-  40.0 


^  Estimate 


t 
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FINISHED  STOl^lE 


This  class  includes  drossod,  finished;  hammered  and  polished  rock 
used  for  buildin-s  and  monuments.  It  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
under  diir.ensional  stone,  since  it  comes  largely  in  blocks  and  slabs.  The 
chief  kinds  of  stone  involved  are  granite,  marble  and  limestone.  Total 
tom-iagc  of  production  came  to  appro:d.mately  280,000  tons  in  1%1,  divided 
as  follo\7ss 

Monumental 


Granite 

r.Iarble 

Limestone 


Building 


25,060 

59,000 

150^44X) 

24^/520 


42,500 
1,000 

43V5BO 


Of  this  quantity  the  railroads  carried  217,000  tons  in  ig/J.,  but  in  194.2 
their  loadings  declined  slightly,  to  212,000  tons. 

The  use  of  this  finished  stone  lias  been  declining  despite  the 
increase  in  building,  because  such  st6ne  is  employed  chiefly  in" residential 
dwelling  construction.  Defense  projects  consume  copious  quantities  of  sand, 
gravel  and  crush.ed  stone  but  very  little  dimensional  stone,  either  rough 
or  finished.  The  use  of  monui.iental  stone  should  remain  fairly  constant, 
but  because  of  the  drop  in  building  in  1943,  the  entire  class  is  estimated 
at  oO  percent  of  the  1942  level. 


CRUDE  ^PEjm 0 mjM 

Crude ^ petroleum  and  asphalt  are  listed  as  Products  of  Mines,  v;hile  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil  and  other  pdrolcivm  products  are  listed  under 
Manufactm-es  and  Miscellaneous.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  not 
very  obvious.  All  of  these  products  are  claimants  of  tan].:  car  capacity  and 
most  asphalt  is  as  much  a  petroleum  product  as  gasoline  or  lubricating  oil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  transportation  it  is  preferable  to  consider 
crude  oil  and  all  petroleujn  products  together  since  they  are  all  competitors 
for  transportation  capacity.  So  far  during  the  war  this  is  the  only  group 
of  products  \7hoso  production  and  consujAption  have  been  limited  by  the 
availability  of  transportation.  Consequently^  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
petroleujn  products  that  will  be  carried  is  based  not  upon  production  or 


requirements  for  consumption,  but  upon  the  capacity  of "  the  carrying  agencies. 


In  1942  there  v;as  an  lo  percent  increase  in  the  volume  of  petroleum 
products  handled  dj   rail.  The  increase  in  ton-miles  was,  of  course,  much 
greater.  Average  haul  of  petrolcmn  products  juniped  from  400  miles  in  I94I 
to  900  miles  in  1942  (based  on  MR  figures  af  carloadings  and  car-miles)  as 
the  tanic  cars  were  diverted  to  the  long  movements  of  the  District  I|  and 
revenue  ton-m.iles  increased  from  27,730  million  to  73,635  million  {lo5%) , 
accoujiting  for  30  percent  of  the  increase  in  all  railroad  ton-miles.  The 
following  table  shows  tons  of  crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
originated  in  1941  and  1942. 
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Tons  :k  Tpn-llllos  of  Potroleim  Prodiicts^O^^^inatod  Bj.  Class  I  _CarriG_rs 

-   .  _  _  __^  _^^  1942    ' " "" 


Ton 


Crude  pGtrolo"urn 

Asphalt 

Gasoline  (k  Rofinod  Products 

Fuel  &  Puoad  Oil 

Lubricating  Oils 

PotrolGura  Products,  NOS 

Total 

Ton-miles  of  all  petroleum 
Px"oducts 


7,317,674 

6,652,273 

36,217,258 

14,573,477 

4,179,440 

iB3^.560 

69,323,682 
7,730,000,000 


21,179,792 

5,860,945 
30,V,3,36l 

19,290,092 
4,642,176 
.  401,771 

81,818,137  (  418.0^) 
73,635,000,000  (^165.0^) 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  fi{;,ures  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
the  greatly  expanded  tanl:  car  movement  has  been  crude  petroleum.  This  has 
been  a  necessary  result  of  tarJier  losses  and  the  requisitioning  of  oil 
tan]:ers  by  the  Armed  Services.  In  order  to  ]:eep  East  Coast  refineries 
operating,  if  only  at  65  percent  of  capacity,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
hau],  large  quantities  of  crude  oil  from  the  Southv/est  and  Midv/est  to 
District  I  by  tanlc  car.  This  fact  has  little  relationship  with  total  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  which  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
1,3<^5,479,000  barrels  in  1942  compared  with  1,404,182,000  bai-rels  in  1941, 
a  decrease  of  1.4  percent. 


Shipments  of  petroleum  by  tan}.:  car  were  twice  as  high  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1942  as  they  were  in  the  first  quarter,  but  declined 
slightly  in  the  fourth  quarter  as  did  the  total  volume  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts carried  by  rail.  The  following  figure  indicates  revenue  tons  car- 
ried in  1941  and  1942  by  quarters. 

Tons  ,pf_Crud^e_  Petr oleujn_Or i^i^^^^   ^by_  Class  ^I  jiailrqaxis, 

.  .1941 


1942 


First  Ouiirter 
Second  Quarter 
Third  Quarter 
Fourth  Quarter 


1,070,101 

1, '-34, 793 
2,055,707 
2,958,423 


,270,748 
5,231,500 

6,541,924 
6,135,620 


It  seems  lir.ely  that  there  will  be  a  large  flow  of  crude  oil  shipments  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  to  the  East  Coast.   If  the  loading  fig^■lrc  for 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1942  v/ere  kept  constant  during  1943,  an 
increase  of  from  20  to  25  percent  v^ould.rcsult.  Crude  oil  requirements  are 
estimated  at  4,850,000  barrels  a  day  compared  to  4,140,000  barrels  a  day  in 
1942,  a  17  percent  increase.  Eastern  refineries  still  have  unused  capacity 
and  will  require  more  overland  shipments  of  crude  oil  in  1943,  since  it  is 
planned  to  requisition  practically  all  the  East  Coast  taiilcers  for  military 
use.  Crude  oil  is  now  being  TOiped  through  the  'fer  Emergency  Pipeline  and 


% 
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taiilc  cars  aro  hauling  oil  bet^.reon  Morris  City,  Illinois ,  tno  prosonc 
torniinUwS  of  the  lino,  and  Eastern  rofinerios.  This  moans  that  crucio  oil 
shipnonts  v.dll  bo  particularly  largo  in  the  second  quarter  of  194-3.  There 
should  he   some  decline  '/hen  the  pipeline  is  completed  to  the  Philadelphia 
area,  but  it  Liay  be  expected  that  many  of  the  tank  cars  will  be  put  back 
in  long  haul  service  to  brin/^  additional  crude  oil,  fuel  oi.l  and  {gasoline 
to  the  East  Coast.   It  is,  therefore,  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  20 
percent  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  crude  oil  originated  in  1%3^  bringing 
the  fig*ure  of  revenue  tonnage  to  bo  originated  to  25,416,000. tons. 


ASHiALT 


Asphalt  is  divided  into  tv/o  main  classes,  natural  and  petroleum. 
Natural  asphalt  is  derived  from  a  bituiiiinous  rock  mined  largely  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  area,  v/hich  is  ground,  mixed  and  spread  v/ithout  heating  to  form  a 
surface.  Petroleum  asphalt  is  a  by-product  of  refining  and  is  generally 
heated  before  being  laid  as  a  surface.  The  production  of  petroloiom  asphalt 
is  approximately  ten  times  as  groat  as  that  of  the  natural  asphalt.   It 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  wliile  the  petroleum  asphalt  is  classed  entirely 
by  the  railroads  in  Class  370,  a  substantial  part  of  the  bituminous  rock 
finds  its  v/ay  into  Class  392,  Products  of  nines,  NOS.  Thus,  no  very  exact 
comparison  of  production  and  rail  tonnage  is  possible. 


The  Bureau  of  Minos  reports  that  933,000  tons  of  petroleum  asphalt 
rock  were  mined  in  194-2,  a  4-3  percent  increase  over  the  194-1  figure.  At 
the  same  time  the  output  of  petrolouQ  asphalt  declined  from  6,55B,000  tons 
to  6,296,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  4-  percent.  The  reason  for  the  large  in- 
crease in  mining;  of  the  roc!-:  may  be  ascribed  to  the  expansion  of  construction 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  area«  shortar^es  of  r-ctr oleum  as'ohalt  or  of  transport 
facilities  to  secure  petrolevjn  asphalt,  and  the  fact  that  a  high  freight 
rate  on  the  rock  does  not  deter  v.'ar  contractors  as  much  as  it  does  civilian 
contractors.   On  the  other  hand  potr oleum  asphalt  must  compete  for  its  pro- 
duction with  gasoline  and  fu.el  oil,  both  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  more 
essential,  particularly  on  the  Eastern  Coast.  It  is  in  District  I  that  the 
greatest  drop  in  asphalt  has  ta.]:cn  place,  -.Jhile  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
especially  in  California,  production  has  been  hir^her  tlian  in  1941- 


It  will  be  noted  that  rail  shipments  of  Class  370  in  194-2  declined 
approxiinatoljr  12  percent.   Hoi;  much  asphalt  v/as  transported  in  Class  392  is 
not  kno^.m,  but  probably  there  v/as  an  overall  decline  in  rail  shipments. 
This  decline  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  shortage 
of  transportation  capacity,  particularly  of  tan.V.  ca.rs  which  normally  handle 
more  thaji  90  percent  of  the  production  of  ^^etrolcujn  asphalt.  PAW  Distri- 
bution Order  No,  3  (January  -  April  194-3)  cut  down  on  manufacture  of  asphalt 
by  East  Coast  refineries  and  shipments  3.nto  District  I.  Exceptions  v;ere 
granted  but  many  small  shipments  i/ere  forced  into  containers  and  boxcars, 
allowing  more  capacity  for  fuel  oil  trans  per  taction  in  heated  tan!:  cars. 
This  order  expired  April  1  and  has  not  been  rencvjod.  At  present,  production 
of  asphalt  is  running  at  last  yearns  level  of  4-00,000  tons  a  month.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  will  go  as  high  as  the  600,000  tons  a  month  which  obtained 
in  the  latter  part  of  1942.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  ho'v/ever,  that  PAW 
ostimates  asphalt  requirements  in  1943  at  about  110  percent  of  the  1942  level, 
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Road  nmintcnancc  v;as  in  r.iany  cases  postponed  last  year  and  is  expected  to 
niahe  up  for  the  decline  of  asphalt  requ:.rad  for  nev;  roads  and  airport  r\m- 
ways.  The  PAY/  order  undoubtedly  cut  do;7n  on  asphalt  shipraents  for  the  first 
quarter,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  the  year  there  should  be  a  decline  of 
5  percent  in  production  and  15  percent  in  rail  shipments. 


iF^y^S'^Sm  .SSi  ii^-^JL.  SJii2IIi9i  it  s  ^f  AsJ^^'^^I tj„,  A?4J:.T-3 

(Short  Tons) 


Natural  asphalt 
Petroleum  asphalt 
Imports  (incl.  natural) 

Total 
Percent  Chan^-e 
Rail  Loadinrcs 


.1941 

654,690 

6,557,600 

15Sy400 

7,370,690 
6, 652,' 273 


J542_ 

935,000 
6,296,500 
^_,_142^_500 

7,374,000 

5,360,945 
-  11.9 


Estimated 
._1943„ 

850,000 

6,100,000 

100 , 000 

7,050,000 

-  5.0 

4,9o2,000 

-15.0 


0 


SALT 


rn 


Total  salt  production  in  1941  aggregated  12,720,629  tons,  of  which  rock 
and  evaporated  salt  came  to  5,949 j 193  tons.  Of  this  total  tonnare  of  dry 
and  evaporated  salt.  Class  I  carriers  originated  3,/i^0,000  tons,  or  5o  per 
cent.  In  1942,  the  output  of  rock  and  evaporated  salt  rose  to  6,070,lo5 
tons,  an  increase  of  2  percent;  (one  large  producer  not  yet  reported)^  at 
the  same  time  Class  I  handled  3,'jOO,564  tons  of  salt,  or  10.5  percent  more 
than  in  1941. 

The  additional  demand  for  salt  has  come  lorincipally  from  expansion  in 
the  chemical  industry,  water  softenin^^,  meat  packing,  and  food  processing. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  evaporated  and  rock  salt  con- 
simed  by  various  class  of  industry  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Minei 


>0  o 


Tons  of  Rock  A^^l  AY^il9J^"AtA*^.  A%\t  ^C p^^^^  .9^^,  JM'^Lsjbry  in  1941 

Industry  Dry  Salt  Consmiedo  1941 

Chemical  i/  1,792,620 

357,371 


Textile,  hides  and  leather 
Meat  packing 
Other  food  proces^dng 
Livestock 

Table  and  household 
Water  softening 
Other  uses 
Total 


G31,25B 

482,539 
773,058 
495,821 
353,055 
__  863,463 
57949,193 


1/ 


About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity/  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clilorine, 
bleache s ,  chlorate  s ,  etc , 


\ 
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Furthor  incroases  in  consmpt:.on  of  salt  are  anticiv^atad  in 


# 


1943.  Chemical  inc^iistries  v/ill  rerv.ire  aoi-e  salt  to  manui"act-jre  chlorine 
to  oe  usee:  in  high  octane  tasolino,  nimitions,  oarachutos  anc:  anti-freeae. 
fiotallm'sical  uses  of  salt  should  also  inci-easo;  with  the  steel  and  basic 
magnesiuja  industries  consuxujig  larger  quantities.  One  basic  v.ia-nesimi 
plant  coming  into  production  at  Las  Vef.as,  Nevada,  is  e::i3ected  to  reru^re 
200,000  tons  of  salt  a  year.  Some  increase  in  evaporated  and  t-qc^'  salt 
for  l3.vostoc!:  feeding  nay  also  be  expected.  The  other  uses  of  salt  -dll 
probably  remain  constant.  Altogether,  about  a  5  to  10  percent  incroase 
xn  salt  production  aay  be  expected  in  1943.  The  Chei.iical  Division,  -fPB, 
reports  that  the  Salt  Industry  has  infornod  them  that  thcv  intend  to 
produce  6,500,000  tons  of  dry  salt  duj-ing  1943,  an  increase  of  7  -ocrcent. 
Hwvovor,  originated  tonnage  should  be  considerably  higher  because  most  of 
tnc  ncv-  chemical  plants  17111  depend  on  rail  shipments  of  d^-y  salt.  Con- 
sc,-uen-Gly,  a  15  percent  increase  in  rail  loadings  b.as  been  estimated  for 
J-  943  . 


Klff.'^'IiATE  ROCK 

Production  of  phosphate  rode  in  194.?  is  rooorted  by  the  Buxoau 
01  >ines  at  5,336,000  tons  compared  to  5,,?51,000  tons  in  1941,  on  increase 
of  1.6  .percent.  At  the  sajne  time  rail  tonn.ago  of  ph-osohatc  rock  declined 
irom  0,749,000  in  1941  to  6,309,000  tons  in  1942,  or  a  little  more  than 
5  percent.  It  is  believed  that  the  decline  in  er-ports  of  -.hosphato  rock 
nay  nave  accou^ioed  in  part  for  this  docroasu,  but  still  everv  ton  exported 
nas  to  bu  originated  by  rail  and  there  should  not  be  a  v.^-v  -reat  dif- 
ference here,  " 


There  is  no  very  good  r^lationsh.ip  ::ot:i^^n   thu  ^-roducti 


on 


^d 


roortod  by 


iigUJ.-03  of  pnosphat^  rock  and  th^  statistic:,  of  tons  orir-inat 
-one  ICC.     For  ^v^ry  year  ex.  .rained,    including  th„  last  five  y.a-s,   th..  ICC 
SoaoisLics   of  on  matod  tonnage  have  .xceci.Y'd  production  as  re-ooi-ted  ^-.y 
ohe  Bureau  01   !'xncs.     Th.  chief  probl.n  .rea  is'Florida,   uh.r..  irproxi- 
ra^oay  2  million  mor.    oons  of  i/iosphat.  roc];  ar.  reported  as  o-.-;  .^^^  no  tin- 
in  sya-o.s  n.aere  t:iere  is  no  Production,   but  the  discrepancy  ;i.n  th.  c'.s.^of 
.lorida  IS  easily  one  greatest  problem.     The  folla.'in-    .abl.  sha.^s  c    com- 
parison Oil    origi:ia-ced  tonnage  and  production  for  1941. 

R-\\l  >^.-lJ0.?P.Jn.t3  .and  ^^roduction  of  Phos.:hat^  Roc'-,   in  19A1 

(S-ior-c  Tons) 


r").- 


la. 


Area 

71oridc 

?onn'^3'3co  cdid  yir{^inia 
Montana,   Idaho,   Utah 
Other 


rp 


Total 


1/    Puoc]:  sold  or  iisod  b--  p.voducers 


itov^niuo  Tons 
Ori'.inatcd 


5,c/:5,221 

659,319 
221,906 

.-.4'L579 
6,749,025 


R.-'ocaiction  l/ 
(Bur;.LXL  of  j5n;.q) 

3;769,441 
1,254,601 


/'  /' 


0 
5,2'5bV9a6 
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Analysis  of  the  ODT  one-day  study  reveals  that  tTJo-thirc^s  of  the 
cars  Yiere   reported  as  crude  rock  phosphate  and  one-third  as  ground  phosphate. 

Traffic  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard 
A-\rline  have  fiirnished  information  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  roclr  in 
Florida  is  mined  r/et  and  that  the  wet  rock  is  ship^oed  to  dr-^e^-s,  excent 
T/herc  drylnr;   ecTiipmcnt  is  located  at  the  mine.  The  railraod  represents- 
tj.voG  v;erc  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  Florida  rock  is  treated  in  this 
fash.ion.  Generally  the  dried  rock  is  (-roujid  by  the  drying  company. 

For  some  years  shipments  of  phosphate  roci:  reported  by  the 
Bui^eau  of  Mines  have  boon  less  than  mine  production,  and  producers  have 
considerable  inventories  of  phosphate  rock  on  hand.  At  the  same  time  it 
IS  expected  that  .larger  quantities    of  superDhosphates  will  be  reduced 
in  lyl3   thaninl942,  and  this  accounts  for  three-fifths  of  the  consumntion 
01  -Ghe  rock.  Shipments  hy   rail  are  longer  today  since  there  has  been 
aiversion  of  the  coast:;ise  shipments  from  Florida  to  North  Atlantic  oorts 


ncre 


But  the  carloadings  of  phosphate  rock  have  shown  no  tendency  to  inc 
ana  lu  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  slight  decline  in  1943,  p  r^ 
wh.ich  is  now  estimated  at  3  Dcrcont. 


asi 


lee  line 


.^.loductionj^Shijxiicnt^^^  of  ^hosphate  Rock,  19A0  -  1943' 

(Short  Tons)  -->»-.-.-._ 


Production 

Porcent  change 
Shipments 

Percent  change 
Rail  tonnaQ'o 

Percent  cha.ngG 


_J.940  _ 
4, 556, 246 

4,483,024 
5,916,U3 


.J5AL. 


5,511,344 
f  21.0 

5,250,910 
f  17.1 

6,749,025 
f  14.1 


23k 


2 


5,539,585 
+  .5 

5,335,936 
f  1.6 

6,30G,G52 
-  6.3 


Estimated 

^J:?41_ 
5,43*0,000 
•-  2.0 
5,200,000 

-  2.6 
6,120,000 

-  3.0 


# 


siimrtR 

.  .  ,   P:^-oduction  of  sulphm-  carae  to  3,516,000  short  tons,  niinod  almost 
entirely  m  the  C-iai  States  of  To^cas  and  Louisiana.  Kot/ovcr,  shi^monts 
o''?^fno^^T°''''°^^°'^  ^'^^-   ainountcd  to  a  total  of  3,^10,000  tons  of  which 
^,4.54,000  tons^vTorc  handled  by  class  I  carriers.  This  does  not,  of  co^orso, 
mocji  an  all-rail  raovoracnt  for  this  tonna£o,  since  in  19a  around  1,006,000 
^cons  ucrc  shipyod  by  steamer,  561,276  by  bor^e,  and  3^,999  by  sea  train. 
In_l,42,  proc.uction  -..-as  about  10  percent  higher,  reaching  3,C75,000  tons. 
S.iipracnts,  nov;evor,  dropped  off,  partictaarly  in  the  last  cuarter  of  the 
yeaa^  oo  an  annual  total  of  3,508,000  short  tons.  This  la£  in  sh-oncnts 
particularly  affected  the  railro.;ds,  and  originated  tonna-S  dro'o-oed" 
nearly  10  percent  to  3,120,000  short  tons. 

,   ,,    ,  T'^f  ^--er.son  for  ttv.  di^op  is  fairly  v;cll  knorm.  In  194.1,  cons^- 
acrablc  stockpiles  cf  sulphur  wore  created  in  anticipation  of  the  -jcx  " 
sonc  01  these  bcina  located  at  upoer  ?,!insissi^Dpi  River  iDorts  and  at  ' 
CnicaG-o.  Jor  that  reason  shipments  exceeded  production  at  the  r.iines.  At 
■Che  same  -.imc  aoraestic  consumption  of  sulphur  has  not  increased  at  the  rote 
oxjpectcd.  Th-'  ■^"--— -  --f  ---• —  ■■ .^^.oe 


o  i.ureau  of  Mines  places 


194-2  consuinption  at  2,770,000  short 
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ons,    only  6  pcrcont  above  tho  19a  fi^uro.     Chemicals,   fertilizers,   in- 
ecticidos,^piilp  and  paper  and  other  uses,   have  not  needed  new  sulphur  ir 


tons 

SCi 

the  quantities  expected,  largely  because  they  have  found  regenerated  sul- 
furic acid  suitable  for  their  pui-poses.  At  the  same  time  consumers  have 
drawn  on  -cncir  stocks  instead  of  calling  for  shipments  from  the  Gulf  area. 


.  ^.  ..   ^°^  **^°  ^^^'^  ^^^^  °^   1943  the  trend  in  production  has  been 
dcfini-ccly  dovmnard -January  and  February  were  23  Dorcont  lower  than  the 
same  months  of  1942.  Stocks  at  tho  mines  arc  adoc-uate  for  nearly  two  years' 
supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consujiiption,  and  present  demands  do  not 
justify  continuation  of  production  at  tho  former  level.  Shipments,  however, 
have  Doon  only  4  percent  lower  than  in  1942.  At  some  point  consuiucrs  will 
have  drarai  their  stock  do^m  to  the  point  of  needing  additional  shipments 
from  the  i^roaucmg  area,  but  it  is  ujilikoly  that  there  ^;ill  be  aiiy  r.reat 
increase  in  demand  in  1943.  Rap  and  paper,  dyes,  paint  and  varnish  will 
oe  do^vn;  rogenoratod  sulfvn-ic  acid  will  be  more  and"  more  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers 5  and  it  is  unliiccly  that  e:cplosives  and  chemicals 
will  take  up  tho  slack.  . 

Shipments,  therefore,  shovild  not  bo  any  greater  than  in  194? 
At  the  same  _  time  more  tonnage  of  sulphur  may  bo  shifted  to  barge  movements 
up  the  Mississippi,  depending  on  the  number  of  barges  converted  to  petro- 
leum movements.  Barges  carried  approximately  650,000  tons  in  1942  as  com- 


pared  with  561,27o  tons  in  I94I5  this  figure  could  be  raised  to  700,000 
tons.  Diversion  from  coastwise  shipments  has,  of  course,  grctitly  increa».u 
the  average  lengoh  of  haul  by  rail,  but  has  not  added  to  toniiagc  originated, 
since  -choro  was  a  prior  or  later  rail  movement  for  most  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  along  the  coast.  Consideration  of  tho  foreeoinc,  factors  warrants 
tne  conclusion  that  t/'crc  '/ill  be  no  increase  in  rail  movements  in  I943, 
ana  quioo  possibly  a  decrease,  but  not  exceeding  10  percent.  In  the 
summary  table,  an  estimate  of  no  change  i.n  revenue  tons  originated  has 
been  made.  e,      - . 

t 

Siqcluction,^  Shi^rnc^nts  and  J^ail  Tonnare  of  Sul-ohur,   19A1-3 

(Short  Tons) 
..A941_  —  A94:?_  Est,  194j 


Production 

Percent  change 
Shipments 

Percent  change 
Puail  tonna£,'c 


,516,000 

3,009,579 
3,A54,099 


3,C75,006 
+  10.2 
3,500,000 

-  7.9 

3,120,125 

-  9.7 


3,100,000 
-  20.0 

3,508,000 
f  0.0 

3,120,000 
k     0.0 


n 
^ 


SlQDuc  T,3  OF  :  m as.,,  ni^ 

^  T-     ^i'^'"'  ^^^-^So^ class  is  composed  chiefly  of  fluaing  stone,  glass  and 
molQin,.  sand  -And  VE^rious  minerals  and  materials  which  go  into  construction, 
abrasives  and  many  other  uses.  Limestons  and  dolomite  used  as  fluxes, 
icrtilizcrs  and  other  industrial  purposes,  represent  more  than  half  of  tho 
tommgo  of  the  class.  Glass  sand,  molding  sand,  clay  and  kaolin  account 


• 
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for  another  29  pcrcont  of  tho  class.  Other  important  niino  products  listed 
in  this  class  arc  Gypsurip  bituminous  asphalt  rock,  slate,  feldspar  and 
fluorspar.  Together  with  the  limestone,  sand  and  clay,  these  products 
account  for  90  percent  of  the  carloads  reported  on  the  one-day  study. 
In  1942,  the  loadings  of  Class  392  agrro^ated  50,656,000  tons,  an  increase 
of.  8.0  percent  over  1941.  This  added  tonnage  may  be  ascribed  to  expanded 
operations  in  refractory  and  metallur{^lcal  use  of  limestone,  molding  sand 
and  fire  clay,  and  to  expansion  in  the  glass  industry  absorbing  glass  sand, 
and  limestone-.  On  the  other  hand,  several  materials  used  for  construction 
declined  substantially,  principally  gypsum,  slate  and  common  clay.  An 
exception  to  the  trend  of  construction  materials  listed  in  this  class  was 
bitujninous  asphalt  rockj  the  mining  of  this  rock  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent  in  1942.   (See  Asphalt  under  Products  of  Mines). 

In  estimating  changes  in  this  category  for  1943,  the  problem 
becomes  essentially  one  in  evaluating  the  increase  in  steel  and' glass  pro- 
duction as  against  declines  expected  in  materials  used  principally  for  ' 
construction.  In  the  case  of  limestone  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
a  10  percent  increase  in  the  ojnount  used  for  flux:  and  ■  agTicultural  liming 
materials  for  1943,  but  that  other  uses  will  increase  only  3  percent,  since 
those  include  some  uses  of  limestone  for  construction.  The  follomng  table 
shov;s  limestone  production  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1941,  ex- 
cluding limestone  listed  above  under  Crushed  Stone  and  presents  estimates 
for  1942  and  1943.  1942  figures  havo  not  been  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines, 


# 


B7_oduction  of  Ltoesj^ono^Jnohi^^  392 

(Short  Tons)"" 


JdAlnl 


194.1 


Flu^ng  stone  2/ 
Agricultural  Lime 
Other  2/ 

Total 


27,436,44.0 
11,909,640 
i2^303jo30 

51,649,910 


Est_>_  1942  . 

30,180,000 
13,500,000 
13,7C0.0Q0 

57,460,000 


"p 


St.  1943 


33,200,000 
14,000,000 
14s 200, 000 

62,200,000 


1/  Including  dolomite  and  marble. 

2/  Includes  the  follow  zing  uses:  Alkali  T7orks-5,CSG,260;  Refractory-960,190j 

Limestons  Sand- 877, 730;  Fillcr-G14,1103  Sugar-624,450,"  Limestone 
Whiting-417,750;  Glass-385,680;  Calcium  Carbide -468,600;  Other-1,271,930. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  sand  for  glass  Y;or>:s  and  foundries 
will  continue  to  increase,  probably  hj  10  percent  in  1943.  1941  statistics 
are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Iiines,  and  1942  and  1943  figures  listed  in 
the  table  belo^^  are  estimated. 


Prcdu  cji  ijDn_oX  ;^^ 


194.1 


Glass  Sand 
Molding  Sand 
Total 


3,475,111 
10,7*21,192 


Est. ^1942 

-3,892,000 

J7,9.71iL220 
11,863,000 


Es  t .,  1143 

4,281,000 
_JL768,000 
13,049,000 


• 
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The  most  important  clay  is  fuTnaco  or  fire  clay,   and  this  typo 
of  clay  has  boon  incroasins  at  the  rate  of  about  10  Dorccjit  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  common  clay  used  for  brick-malcinr-  has  boon  declining  alonp- 
uith  !:aolin  used  for  ceramics |  bentonite  clay  used  for  foundries  has  also" 
been  increasing.  The  folluoing  tabic  shoi/s  1%1  reported  figures  of  pro- 
duction of  the  various  clays  and  estimates  for  I942' and  1943, 


...«J9.4A_      Est.  1942 


Fire  Clay 
Common  Clay 


Ka 


olin 


Bentonite 
Ball  Clay 

Total 


4,167,567 

1,201,168 

1,172,989 

354,028 

190,445 

7,094,197 


4,584,324 
1,089,151 
1,000,000 

'  389,431 
'  158:^756 

7,121,662 


Est.  1943 

5,042,756 

762,406 

700,000 

428,374 

95,254 

7,228,790- 


Gypsum,  another  nnjor  item  in  Class  392,  has  been  declining  in 
production  as  vjar  construction  does  not  rec;uire  as  much  plaster  as  resi- 
dential building.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  very  much  of  the  production 
01  gypsum  gets  on  the  rails.  Judging  by  the  proportion  of  cars  cairying 
g}Tsum  to  the  total  cars  in  Class  392  in  the  one-day  studies,  there  are 
only  about  1,600,000  tons  of  gypsum  carried  by  rail  and  tliree -fourths  of 
'chis  tonnage  is  crude  g-ypsum.  Total  production  of  crude  gypsum,  hov/over, 
IS  reported  at  about  5,036,000  tons  for  1942  while  calcined  and  other  pro- 
cessed gypsuji  came  to  4,600,000  tons.  Thus,  in  the  table  belou  gypsum  is 
over-vrcighted  and  tends  to  depress  the  1942  figTiros. 

The  mining  of  bitujninous  rock  is  cxi?ected  to  decline  slip^htly 
T.'ith  construction.  Production  of  crude  baritc  also  shous  a  decline  in 
-f^oN^^^^u  ^'^^^"^^^  °^  ^943  (barites  v;as  discussed  under  Ores  and  Concentrates, 

i  .r  J.      "^^^^^  '^^  '^^'^^  '^^^   products  is  indicated  in  each  case  in  the 
table  bclov;. 


Figures  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  various  Industry 
Divisions  of  WPB  are  the  basis  for  1942  and  1943  estimates  in  the  accom- 
panying tabic.  Many  of  the  1942  figures  have  been  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  nines  and  others  are  in  the  process  of  being  tabulated.  It  xilll 
be  observed  that  a  fairly  close  correlation  exists  betrjeen  the  trend  of 
proauction  and  the  trend  of  rail  shipments  betv;een  I94I  and  1942.  The 
^""^j^J^^^or.   reveal  that  prod^uction  of  these  minerals  should  be  approxi-'. 
mately  5.7  percent  higher  than  in  1942,  and  it  is  therefore  estimated 
that  -Ghe  rail  tonnage  v;ill  be  increased  by  6  percent. 
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■  of  Products  of  Minos,  MPS 
%   of  Gars 


. . 

.  in . One -Day 

Estiiiiated 

Estimated 

Studies 
51.7 

1941  .l/_ 
51,649,910 

1942 

1943    _ 

Limostono  ec  Dolomite 

57,460,000 

62,200,000 

Sand 

15.1 

10,721,190 

11,863,000 

13,050,000 

Clay  c:  Kaol.in 

ua 

7,094,197 

7,121,700 
935,0002/ 
220,8002/ 

7,229,000 

Bit.  Jls^)hrilt  Rock 

2.3 

654,690 

850,000 

Flv-orsioar 

1.0 

230,300 

269,000 

Qanistor  Rock 

0.6 

1,236,370 

1,300,000   / 
432,000f/ 

5,035,85lS/ 
327,7862/ 

1,496,000 

Earito  (Crude) 

0.6 

503,160 

389,000 

G^Tpsuii  (Crude) 

3.2 

6,054,085 

3,500,000 

Foldspp.r  (Ground  Only) 

1.1 

354,417 

320,000 

Fuller » s  Earth 

0.4 

208,000 

200,000  . 

215,000 

Magncsitc 

0.6 

224,000 

.       265,000 

50o,ooo2/ 

316,000 

Pyrites    . 

0.3 

659,488 

540,000 

Tf'lo 

0.8 

312,068 

376,000   / 

590, 77a^/ 

•     378,000 

Slate. 

1.3 

618,660 

450,000 

Abrasives 

O.B 

546,056 

750,000    , 
165,6852/ 

1,075,000 

Enr th  ( Diat onac c  ous ) 

1.0 

156,803 

170,000 

Titanox 

0.3 

84,200 

40,780 

58,629^/ 

34,0452/ 

.  120,000 

Graphite 

0.2 

51,024 

62,000 

Mica  (A1.1    grades) 
Other  y 

0.2 

44,448 

28,000 

4-4 
100.0 

250^000 
81,653,066 

270^000 

290,000 

Total 

87,947,046 

92,947,900 

Percent  Change 

4.  7c7 

^  •       f  5.7 

Rail  Tonnage 

45,567,087 

50,656,312 

53,676,000 

Percent  Change 

+  8.8 

+  6.0 

J. 
1/    All  figiires  are  roj 

Dorted  by  ■ 

the  Bureau  of  Mines.     • 

2/    Reported  by  Bujroau 

of  Mines. 

3/    Estimated  by  Ciicmicp.l   Division,    fiPB. 

4 

ij    Grinding  pebbles,   soapstone, 

alujnina,   and 

other  ninei'als. 

FigTircs 

estiiTiated. 
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V.  PRODUCTS  OF  FORESTS 

An  unusually  large  tonnage  of  forest  products  moved  by  rail 
in  19li2.  Class  I  carriers  reported  814,570,000  tons  originated  in  19^2 
as  compared  v.lth  71,5U0,000  tons  originated  during  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  18. 2^  Construction  and 'shipbuilding  combined  to  create 
a  heavy  demand  for  lumber,  mth  total  requirements  coming  to  more  than 
iiO  billion  board  feet.  This  compares  with  an  estimated  consumption  of 
36.7  billion  board  feet  of  19^1.  The  actual  production  of  lumber  in 
this  country  was  not  any  higher  than  in  19l;2  but  was  actually  about  10^ 
lower,  indicating  that  a  great  deal  of  the  lumber  moved  out  of  stocks. 
This  withdrawal  from  stocks  is  estimated  at  5  billion  board  feet  in 
19U2.  The  cutting  of  logs  also  shows  a  decline  of  about  10^  in  19142. 
Domestic  production  and  imports  of  pulpwood  were  close  to  1%   higher 
above  the  I9I4I  figure,  rising  from  15.7  million  to  16.7  million  cords. 
Some  increase  in  the  production  of  fuel  v;ood,  railroad  ties,  veneer 
v/ood,  charcoal,  chemical  wood,  sav/dust,  wood  shavings,  (the  last  four 
items  are  included  in  Class  kWi,   Products  of  Forests,  NOS),  occurred; 
but  these  are  much  smaller  in  tonnage  than  the  "big  three"  of  forest 
products,  logs,  lumber  and  pulpwood.  An  increase  in  these  small  items 
m.11   not  explain  the  overall  I8>t  increase  in  forest  products. 


Class  I 


The  chief  answer  to  the  rise  in  the  tonnage  originated  by 
carriers  may  be  traced  to  diversion  from  truck  and  water  ship- 


• 


ments  to  the  railroads.  For  lumber  and  logs,  this  diversion  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Northwest;  for  pulpwood,  in 
the  South  and  Great  Lakes  region.   There  was  a  general  shortage  of 
lumber  trucks  in  the  South  and  Pacific  Northwest  which  resulted  in  the 
shifting  of  considerable  tonnage  from  highway  to  rail  movement.  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  region,  another  factor  of  prime  importance  was  opera- 
tive, that  is,  the  practical  cessation  of  lumber  shipments  to  the  East 
by  way  of  the"  Panama  Canal.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  1,235,000 
short  tons  of  lumber  were  diverted  from  the  Panama  Canal  and  approximate- 
ly 660,000  tons  diverted  from  movements  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  a 
consequence,  rail  loadings  of  lumber  in  Tashington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia rose  sharfjly,  accounting  for  approximxately  50^^  of  the  increase  in 
the  rail  tonnage  figures  of  lumber  originated  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  I9I42.  As  previously  mentioned,  another  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  rail  shipments  above  production  was  the  dra^Alng  dovm  of 
inventories  of  lumber. 

For  I9U3  all  signs  point  to  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
shipments  of  forest  products  v.lth  marked  decreases  in  the  major  items 
of  logs,  lumber  and  pulpwood.  Production  in  the  woods  began  to  drop  off 
in  the  last  quarter  of  19[i2  and  has  shown  no  signs  of  revival.  A  short- 
age of  manpower  and  severe  weather  resulted  in  a  lU^  drop  in  carloadings 
of  forest  products  for  the  first  quarter  of  19^3  below  the  first  quarter 
of  I9U2.  Very  little  of  this  decline  may  be  attributed  to  heavier 
loadings  of  forest  products,  especially  lumber.  It  is  now  estim.ated 
that  total  production  of  lumber  will  not  be  any  higher  than  29  billion 
board  feet,  a  decline  of  lb;?  below  191^2  output.  Some  additional  diver- 
sion from  trucks  may  be  expected,  particularly  in  the  South,  and  some 
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cated   P"^®"^"^'  ^  ^2,t  reduction  in  revenue  tons  originated  is  indi- 


9 


LOOS 

of  timber  cut77theT  f 'hv''  ^^'^^^l^^^^'  °-  the  quantity  or  types    ' 
estimate  orthe^nn^aJ-p  ^duS^^f  i     J  ifl^Tt  °'  ^^^^"^ 
^^:  2ct^^  to^th^tonnage  o/dotltJc  L^be";  p';od;ct\^on^!^%pV 
i^the  ir  %     f  1  f.i  I     ^^  ""^  calculated  that  the  tonnage  of  lo^s  cut 
Siif  n  is  ;st;>L^^  .Tr''^  '°  approximately  ii5.S  million  to^s.     In  • 
cut       LtL^         fu^f  ^"f*  approximately  i,?.^  million  tons  of  lo^s  were 

flpctfn-.  t^r^  •  -^  carriers  ^vas  up  a  little  over  10-?     re- 

siorta"e  Tf  otVUTu"  1°  '""l  ^'^^^^^'^^  ^-<=-  trucks  and  ^vatertys!     The 
in  £lac1fif  ^^^^^^^^^^  -:^:^^^^  -f  crSU 

ZX;:s^:i^z:^^^r''''-^  -^  -  -^  menac:  -tr^ 

diversion  tl   Jh^nS  ^^S  ol^^.f  L"J:^\?t\S3^  T""  V 

d1SnT2:f/jr.°L^^o^^='^n^^°^*^^^  '^  -np:w:r\rth!tri  or£ 
'roillmJ  all  a?feot  th  T'  .^^^  :'^'<^^ther,.  equipment  and  transoortalLn 
problems  all  affect  the  situation  but  manpo..er  is  the  greatest"  headache. 


% 
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Production  and  Shipments  of  Logs  by 

Class  I  Railroads,  19U-19U3 
(Short  Tons) 


l^^J.      W          X  >'*-l»-'    / 

Estimated 

1911 

19U2 

19ti3 

U7, 388, 000    . 

h5, 510,000 

ii0,986,000 

102,129,000 

■     98,lh6,000 
-      3.9 

• 

88,330,000 
-     10.0 

...16,827,0^1 

•  18,515,050  ■ 

'    /     10.2 

16,690,000 
-     10.0 

Domestic  Lumber  Production 
(Excluding  Imports)  ]_/ 

Estimated  Tonnage  of  Cut  Logs  2/ 
%   Change  ~ 

Rail  Loadings 
%   Change 

1/  Conversion  factor  supplied  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service: 

1.. billion  board  feet=l,320  tons 
2/  Weight  of  lumber  estimated  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at  .h6l   v.^eight  of 
logs.        , 

POSTS,  POLES  ALT)  PILING.  ' 

The  most  important  items-  revealed  by  the  O.D.T.'s  one-day 
study  are  poles  and  piling  vdth  fence  posts  and  mine  timbers  amounting 
to  less  than  one -fifth  of  the  total  number  of  carloads.  There  is  no 
very  good  relationship  between  the  rail  classification  and  production 
of  the  items  in  this  class  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  percent  of  the'19l42  tonnage  carried  by  the 
railroads  (3,298,000  tons)  broken  dov/n  into  the  various  groups  and-19.lt2 
production  as  reported  by  the  Forest  Service  Division. 

Comparison  of  Items  of  Glass  UOl  -with 
Production  as  Reported  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 


# 


Percent  of 
Carload 


Est.  Tonnai^e 


s 


Shipped 


:3' 


Posts 

Poles 

Piling 

¥\ne   Timbers 

Total 


.11.6 

382,580 

.  iii.5 

1,369,000 

liO.l 

1,319,860 

6.9 

227,560 

loo.o 


3,298,000 


Torinage  of 
Production 

10,800,000 

.  1x20,000 

966,000 

11,750,000 

16,936,000 


-  '  -It  seems  reasonable  to  cone lu(J.^  that,  very  few  fence  posts  go 
by  rail  and  only  a  portion  of  the- mine  timbers;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  prooortion  of  poles  and  piling' does  not  correspond  very  accurately 
with  production  as  reported  by  the  Forest  Service,  Two  things  should 
be  pointed  out  here:  (1)  figures  on  production  of  these  Items  are  hard 
to  get  and  not  too  reliable;  (2)  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinr---- 
guish  poles  and  piling  from  logs,  and  these  items  may  be  classed  as  logs. 
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+  K-i  ^    ^   comparison  of  traffic  and  production  figures  (see  folloT-lng 
table)  reveals  that  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  of  posts  ooles  and  nilin;^ 
was  probably  diverted  from  the  railroads  in  19iiI,po^s?S?  to  JrScJs  Con- 
centrating on  local  hauls.  Most  of  these  materials  ;Tith  the  exception 
of  cedar  poles  used  for  telephone  poles  and  some  mine  timbers  arfhaSled 
very  short  distances. 

_   Because  of  the  general'  Shortage  of  lumber  and  a  decline  in  con- 
struction, there  should  be  substantial  cuts  in  the  items  included  in  this 
class,  particularly  fence  posts,  poles  and  piling.  Production  of  mine 
timbers  vail  probably  not  be  substantially  below  the  I9I42  level.  In  all 
the  16-25%  cut  in  the  classes  indicated  and  the  rail  tonnage  has  been' 
estimated  at  80%   of  19k2. 

•  Production  and  Rail  Shipments  of 
Posts,  Poles  and  Piling,  I9J4I-3 
(Short  Tons) 


Production 


1/ 


Posts 
Poles 
Piling 
Mine  Timber 

Total 

%   Change 


R'lil  Shipments 
Change 


9^ 

/o 


.1  i9iii'  ; 

9,1^50,000 
385,000 
289,000 

3,800,000 

13,9211,000 


3,395,008 


I9I42     • 

10,800,000 

.    1|2Q,000 

966,000 

li,  750, 000 

16,936,000 
/     21.6 

3,297,827 
-       2.9 


Estimated 
•    191:3 

8,61iO,000 
266,000 
580,000 

U, 750, 000 

111,  236, 000 

-  16.0 

2,638,000 

-  20.0 


1/  Figures  furnished  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


FUEL  yj'OOD        ■   • 

Since  the  railroads  carry  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  production  of  fuel  wood,  the  relationship  betv;een  the  cutting 
of  Tvood  for  fuel  and  rail  shipments  is  quite  tenous.   The  United  States 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  ^approximately  129   million  tons  of  v^ood 
was  produced  for  its  use  as  fuel;  of  this  tonnage  the  railroads  carried 
a  little  over  one  million  tons.   Obviously  the  freight  rate  makes  ship- 
ment of  such  wood  by  rail  relatively  expensive. 


in  19li2, 
than  6% 
of  wood 
desired 
ing  fact 
to  rail 
ings  of 


Total  production' of  fuel  wood  is  estimated  to  have  risen  7% 
and. the  railroad  revenue  loadings  are  reported  slightly  more 
higher  than  in  19lil.  In  19i;3  it  is  estimated  that  the  cutting 
for  fuel  mil  be  much  less,  despite  the  fact  that  such  wood  is 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  and  oil.  Manpower  i/iall  be  the  limit- 
or.   There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  a  diversion  from  trucks 
for  this  type  of -movement,  and  is  estimated  that  the  rail  load- 
fuel  wood  will  be  approximately  10,?  less  in  I9I43. 


• 


/ 
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TABLE  1 


Production  and  Shipments  of  Fuel  Wood,  19[|l-3 


Production  (000  cords) 
Tonnage-  2/ 
%   Ch.angc 


1/ 


Rail  Tonnage 
%   Change 


1911 

70, COO 
120,51iO,000 


9u2,C73 


19ii2 
75, 000 

129,150,000 

/    7.1 

1,001,1^92 
/   6.3 


Estimated 
19ij3 

67, 500 
116, 235, 000 

-  10.0 

901,000 

-  10.0 


1/  estimated  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

?/  Factor  of  1,722  tons  per  1,000  cords  supplied  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

RAILROAD  TIES 

,„  ..„    Railroads  received  many  more  new  ties  in  19^2  than  they  did 
in_  the  previous  year  m  line  r.lth  the  general  increase  of  the  railroad 
maintenance  program.  Normally  from  1,0  to  50  million  railroad  ties  are 
laid  annurJy  by  the  railroads,  and  in  l9l|2  the  number  of  ties  iras  prob- 
ably closer  to  50  million.  It  is  estimated  that  2.7  tdllion  bc^ard  Jeet 

?ies  ?n'l9rp".r''  'h  .''%'r  °'   "'^^^^°^^  ties,,  bridge  and  st^^cturai 
ties  m  191^2,  compared  to  2.2  billion  bo.^rd  feet  ^n  I9L.   This  reoro- 
sents  an  increase  of  22^^$   and  does  not  thorou-hl-  explain  V^  )tk^TZ 
xn  revenue  tons  originated  sho...  by  the  I^terst'ate  Co£rce'c2i^°siSnr''' 

number  of  cpSo'dinfs'o'^  oiS-r-ilro:dT- ''"'^  T""^^'!  '^  considerable 
of  car  loadTLt  of  J^^  i-    J^-alroad  ties  m  trr.nsit,  and  the  number 

'd!%^lJ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ild^rS^f  ^L°I!L 
Ilaie^tVflJee^?  iSLgy^S^d^oti^?^  Lr'^f  \T^?nrc^sc\°  JSl  o\Tl-^^"^- 
'S ^^^^^J^ :^ :-^^   ''  '-^^   esiim^^od'^Ltl  proximS  ly^^" 

con.,  h-  V-  i"  \^^^  ^^'^^   salvage  program  mil  be  continued  but  not  at  the 
use'   £;  I  '-/''T.'  ^'°°°  "^'^^  °'   ^^^^  -"^-^  ''^   reclaimed  for  oSer 

rSl'o^ds  vSi     • '°  '^;^  '^^Iro-^ds.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
^n  SJ?-  and  thT'-T'  °"ly  three-fourths  of  the  ne..  ties  they  purchased 
he-^^  7;; ;  ^  ^^"-yj^^^   '^■-''^^dly  be  able  to  supplement  this  supply%iith 
^V     cJ^T     .r  P^r^l^^ti^"  °f  s^=h  ties  requires  considerable  man- 
as  r^;enuo?rS^htVt  h"' "'^'""".''^  '^"*  '-^'^  ^""^^^g^  °f  ti^=  "t°  be-carried 
as  revenue  freight  by  the  railroads  .-111  be  •  approximately  20^  loiver  in 


• 
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Estim/itcd  Shipments 

New  Tics   (Million  bd.   ft.) 
Saved  \j^ 
Hcvm     "" 

Tot^l 

Tonnage  of  S-^v/ed  Ties  2/ 
Tonnp.ge  of  Old  Ties 

Total 
%  Change 


Rail  Tonnage 


%  Change 


19ai 


l,li23 
300 

2,223 

3,016,760 
100,000 

3,116,760 


2,371,691 


19li2 


1,823 
900 

2,723 

3,361i,760 
600,000 

U,li61i,760 
/    U3.2 

3,li56,667 
/    15.8 


Estimated 
1913 


1,1|00 
700 

2,100 

2,968,000 
500,000 

3,1468,000 

-  22,3 

2,767,000 

-  20.0 


1/  Including  bridge  and  structural  ties, 

?/  Hev-Ti  ties  not  included,    since  most  of  these  would  be  non-revenue 
freight. 

PULFTCOD 


This  class  includes  pulpwood  and  pulp  logs,  the' latter  term 
bejng  used  particularly  of  the  IVest  coast  pulpwood  timber.  In  19ia  ap- 
proxim-^tely  15.7  million  cords  of  pulpwood  were  consumed  by  U.  S.  Mills, 
of  v/hich  roughly  1,6  million  were  imported  from  Canada.  19U2  pulpwood 
production  was  stepped  up  about  1%   r.lth  an  especially  large  increase  in 
the  South  and  Great  Lakes  region.*'"  Total  pulpwood  production  in  19l|2  cajne 
to  16,7  m.illion  cords,  of  which  2.3  m.illion  were  irnported  from  Canada. 

Consider^.ble  diversion  of  pulpwood  traffic  to  the  railroads 
developed  in  19u2.  Class  I  carriers  reported  17,880,000  tons  of  oulpwood 
originated  in  19li2  as  compared  r.lth  lli,35l,000  tons  originated- in  the 
previous  year.  The  I'lrge  increase  in  the  rail  figures  is  a  reflection  of 
diversion  of  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  imports  from  water  to  rail  because 
of  problems  in  coasti'idse  shipping,  the  tight  situation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a  large  shift  from  truck  to  rail.  The  loss  of  pulpwood  traffic  to  . 
trucks  occurred  principally  in  the  South  where  the  trucks  were  absorbed 
in  construction  work.  Analysis  of  reports  from  'Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan  reveal  that  more  than  6C|  of  the  increase  in  pulpwood  loadings 
by  the  railroads  occurred  in  these  states  as  a  result  of  diversion  of 
lake  boats  for  hauling  pulpwood.  Sizable  reductions  in  domestic  produc- 
tion and  in  imports  of  pulpwood  is  in  store  in  19i;3  (the  figures  are  11. 3 
and  1.7  million  cords  respectively. 

It  is  estim-ted  th-t  in  19U3  the  total  available  supply  of 
pulpwood  rill  be  around  13  million  cords.  Some  pessimists  are  forecast- 
ing a  supply  of  only  12.5  million  cords.  Assuming  that  the  supply  ivill 
be  close  to  I3  million  cords— equivalent  to  a  22;^  loss  in  production—   • 
it  is  estimated  that  rail  shipments  ^.vill-be'  off  \G%   in  I9I43.  Since  most 
of  the  shifts  wliich  can  be  made  have  already  occurred,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  vdll  be  very  much  diversion  during  the  coning  year. 


• 


# 
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Production  and -Shipmbnts  of  Pulpwood,  19l|l-3 


Production  (Millions  of  cords) 
United  States 
Imports  (Canada) 


Tonnag< 


Tot-^l 


%   ChnngG 


19U1 

lU.l 

1.6 

15.7 


Rrdl  Shipments 

%..  Change- 


31,iiOO,000 


11, 353, 3 W 


,•   19h2.  - 

2.3  . 
16  •  7 

33,itOO,000 

7   6.1; 

17,380,909 
./  21,.6 


19U3 

11.3 
1.7 

13.0 

26,000,000 

-  22.2 

15,019,000 

-  16.0 


LUKER,  SHINGLES  k   LATH 


In  19ii2  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  consumption  of  lumber, 
and  an  even  greater  increase  in  rail  shipments,  despite  a  slight  decline 
in  domestic  production.   It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  approxi- 
mately, 5  billion  board_  feet  Vv^ere  mthdrW  from  stocks,  bringing  many  of 
these  to  an  abnormally . lov;  level.  Besides  there  was  the  tremendous, di- 
version of  shipments  from  coastvd.se  movement  and  intercoastal  movement 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  railroads,  estimated  at  660,000  tons  in 
the  case  of  coastwise  movements  and  1,235,000  tons  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
If  this  diverted  tonnage  is  subtracted  from  the  total  tons  of  lumber 
estimated'  to  have  been  shn.pped  by  rail,  revenue  loadings  mil  closely 
approximate  estim.ated  shipments  as  shov^n  in  the  table  below-  Indications 
point  to  another  year  in  which  requiremients  for  lumber  T^vill  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  production..  Recjuirements,  are  now. set  at  33.5  billion  board 
feet,  while  production  is' expected  to  fall' as  low  as  30  billion, board 
feet  because  of  lack  of  men  in  the  forests  and  the  closing  dov.Ti  of  m.any 
small  saw  mills..  In  a  recent-  survey  of  representative/ saw  mills,  the 
Lum.ber  Manufacturers  Association  reported  that  about  60;:^  of  the  mdlls 
v:ere  experiencing  labor  shortages,  30.':^  reported  production  doivn  because 
of  bad  weather  conditions,  while  equipment  problem's,  prices,  and  trans- 
portation had  restricted  production  from  one  to  eight' percent  of  the 
cases.  The  same  survey  showed  that  these  mills  were  operating  at  the 
following  percents  of  their  19i;2  l^vel  of  operations  by  areas  of  the  U-.  S. 

Production  of  Lumber  in  Sample  Mills  by  Geographic-  Areas 
Percent  of  19h2  Operations  During  First  16  I'.'ks.  19li3  . 


Southern  Pine 
IVest  Coast  (Douglas  Fir) 
'.7e  stern  Pine  ■ 
California  Redwood 
Southern  Cypress 
Northern  Pine  (No  Hemlock) 
Northern  Hardwood 
Southern  Hardv.ood 

Total 


Percent 


82^ 


90,^ 
95^ 

^^% 

60% 
61% 

m 
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For  the  year  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  estimated  a  decline  of 
from  10  to  15%   in  production  of  lumber.   The  drop  in  shipments,  hov/ever, 
should  be  much  greater  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  down  in- 
ventories to  the  extent  of  last  year's  vdthdrawals.  Many  of  these  stocks 
are  already  low,  and  it  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  2  billion  board 
feet  can  be  wlthdrav;n  in  191^3 .  Some  further  diversion  from  trucks  is 
possible  in  the  South  and  in  the  Pacific  Ncrthy/est;  but  this  should  not 
be  considerable  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  number  of  lum- 
ber trucks.  At  this  time  no  further .requisitioning  of  boats  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  is  contenplated.  Consequently  a  decline  of  approximately  1S% 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  rail  shipments. 

Tonnage  of  Lumber  Produced  and  Shipped  by  Rail,  19lil-3 


(Billions  of 

Board  Feet) 

19U1 

• 

19li2 

Estimated 
19li3 

Production                                           3^.9 
Imports                                                   i.li 
Added  to  Stocks                                   0.6 

'3a. 5 

1.5 

31-0 
il.O 

VrithdrawTi  from  Stock 

5.0 

2.0 

Estimated  Shipments             36.7 

lil.O 

3ii.O 

Tons  ^^                                          li8,U00,000 

5i4,120,000 

UIi,88C,000 

J  Change 

/    11.8 

-     17.1 

Rail  Shipm.ents                   "         26,022,781 
%  Change 

32,523,812 
/     25.0 

27,61i5,000 
-     15.0 

1/  Ratio  used  by  U.   S.   Forest  Service: 

1  bi 

..llion  bd.    ft. 

=  1,320  tons. 

BOX,    GRATE  AMD  COOPERAGE 

MATERIALS 

As  vrith  so  m.any  lumber  products,  no  suitable  figures  on  the 
output  of  materials  used  for  containers  exist,  the  only  available  statis- 
tics on  production  and  requirements  are  probably  many  millions  of  board 
feet  away  from  actual  production.  19U2  production  is  estimated  at  I36)? 
and  I9I42  requirements  at  162^  of  19i|l.  However,  rail  loadings  increased 
only  6^,  indicating  that  shipments  w^erc  substantially  below  estimated 
production  and  requirements.   On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  railroads  carry  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  tonnage  of  production, 
probably  about  one-fifth,  as  indicated  in  the  table  below.  Most  of  the 
mills  making  cooperage  materials  are  located  near  forests,  truck  out  the 
cut  lumber,  mill  it  to  the  shape  desired,  and  ship  out  by  truck  to  pack- 
ers, brev/ers,  and  other  users.  Some  packers,  such  as  the  California 
Fruit  Grovers  Exchange,  have  their  ov/n  saw  mills  for  making  boxes  and 
crates  for  their  fruit  shipments. 


Another  significant  factor  is  this:  war  plants  crating  air- 
plane parts,  tank  parts,  and  a  thousand  other  parts  and  finished  products. 
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purchase  materials  for  packaging  as  lumber,  not  as  box,  crate  or  cooper- 
age stock.  Consequently  rail  shipments  are  probably^ot  a  very  accurate 
reflection  of  the  use  of  lumber  for  containers  and  packaging. 

Any  estimate  of  rail  shipments  for  19U3  is  largely  guess-work 
'\Mlc  requirements  call  for  an  increase  of  30;5  in  materials  for  wood 
containers — part  of  the  increase  results  from  a  shortage  of  steel  drums— 
the  general  shortage  of  labor  mil  affect  the  supply  of  lumber  available 
for  such  containers.   It  may  be  impossible  for  manufacturers  of  v/ood 
containers  to  increase  output  at  all.  An  increase  in  production  need 
not  necessarily  re^sult  in  an  increase  in  rail  shipments,  because  such  a 

grer^t  part  of  the  materials  are  trucked  and  because  the  materials  may 
be  purchased  as  lumber.   In  the  absence  of  any  more  definite  information 

the  tonnage  of  box,  crate  and  cooperage  materials  has  been  left  at  last 

yearns  level  of  2,719,000  tons. 


Requirements  and  Rail  Shipments  of 
Boxes,  Crates  and  Cooperage  I'^aterials,  19U1-3 


19iil 


19U2 


19U3 


Requirements 

Boxes  and  Crates  (Million  . 

, 

Board  Feet)  -^i 

5,501 

8,8U0 

11,527 

Cooperage  (I^illTon  Bd.  Ft.) 
Slack 

\x\xl.), 

559.3 

W             588 
-^     1,11.2 

Tight 

351 

750 

Tonnage  of  requirements 
Boxes  and  Crates 

7,261,300 

11,668,800 

15,215,600 

Cooperage 

Tot?2 
%   Cxhange 

1,286,900 
8,5U8,200 

2,155,^00 

13,82U,200 

/  61.7 

2,900,700 

18,116,300 

/  31.0 

Rail  Tonnage 

%   Change 

2,565,508 

2,719,035 
/   6.0 

2,719,000 
/   0.0 

\/ 


1/   Supply  estimated  as  follows  (millions  of  board  feet):  I9I4I  -  5,501; 

-  19li2  -  7,500;  1913  -  9,950. 

2/  Excludes  9  million  board  feet  of  fiberboard  barrels. 

3/  Excludes  21  million  board  feet  of  fiberboard  barrels. 


VENEER  AND  BUILT-UP  ^^OOD 

Statistics  arc  relatively  meager  in  this  class  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, particularly  for  years  before  I9I42.  Most  of  the  output  of  veneer 
:\^ood  goes  into  pl;^nA-ood  production  which  is  most  urgently  required  for 
airplane  bodies,  landing  barges  and  other  military  equipment.   Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  Increase  the  output  of  veneer  logs,  but  such 
logs  have  to  be  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  free  from  knots  and  other 
defects,-  and  consequently  their  output  is  limited  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  same  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  ordinary  logs. 
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Production  in  19u2  is  estimated  it  about  \2%   above  th^  19U2 
level,  agreeing  very  closely. with  the  figures  of  railroad  tonnage  re- 
ported.  Just  what  the  situation  iilll  be  in  I9U3  is  not  clear,  except 
insofar  as  it  is  knoim  that  present  production  of  veneer  and  plyi';X)od  is 
much  belov;  requirements.   There  has  been  a  drop  in  the  cutting  of  Doug- 
las fir,  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  ply^wod;  since  Douglas,  fir  log- 
ging is  about  20,?  under  last  year's  level  of  operations,  efforts  vdll 
have  to  be  made,  to  increase  output  of  veneer  logs  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hardwood  regions,  particularly  the  latter.  At  present  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  production  of  ply^rood  vail  equal  that  of  \%2^, 
but  because  of  the  recognized  need  of  increasing  19li3  production  and 
steps  being  taken  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  because  of  the  location  of  . 
now  areas  of  production  in  relation  to  consumers,  it  is  estimated  that  - 
there  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  plywood  moving  by  rail. 

Production  and  Shipments  of  Veneer  and  Built-Up  ^food,  19la-3 


Production  of  veneer  logs 

(000,000  board  fe-t) 
Total  square  feet  (000,000)  W 

Softwood  pl^,n,rood        — 

HardiYood  ply\':ood 

Hardwood  veneer 
Tonnage  of  production 
%   Change 


Rail  Tonnage 

%   Change 

.l/'Similar  figures  for.  IS' Ul  do  not  exist* 


19lil 

1912      ■ 

19ii3 

1,L59 

l,62li 

l,51i3 

10,535 

11,727 
1,956 
l,l;li2 

8,329 

11,  m 

,60h,000  . 

2,900,000 

2,755,000 

/    11. i; 

-     5.0 

96ii,151 

1,073,577 

1,127,000 

/    11.3 

/     5.0 

ROSIN 

T^vo  kinds  of  rosin  exist,  gum  and  wood.  The  first  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  sap  of  Southern  Pine  trees,  the  second,  by  wood  dis- 
tillation. Because  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of  :^ood  rosin, 
total  rosin  production  increased  approxi.m3tely  3|  in  19a2.  This  does 
not  include  imports  from  Mexico,  which  are  "less  than  0.1  of  1;^  of  the 
total  supply. 


However,  rail  shipments  increased  about  1%   in  19li2,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  diversion  of  shipments  from  Gulf  ports  to  an  all-rail 
haul  to  northern  consumers.  THiile  most  of  the  rosin  shipped  out  of  Mobile 
c'lnd  other  ports  had  a  prior  rail  haul,  some  apparently  were  trucked  .in 
and  it  is  this  tonnage  which  nov;  must  move  entirely -by  railroad.  About 
80,^  of  the  rosin  moves  in  drums  in  box  cars  and  approximately  20,^  in  tank 
cars. 


In  .19li3  labor  .shortages  Y,ill  affe-ct  rosin  production,  particu- 
larly the  output  of  guiji  rosin.  The  Chemical  Branch  expects  a  decrease 
of  15  to  20^  in  the  output  of  guiri  rosin,  but  an  increase  of  nearly  10^ 
in  distillation  of  wood  rosin.  This  balances  out  to  a  3%'  decrease  in 
the  total  rosin  production.  Since  further  diversion  is  unlikely  to  occur. 
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it  is  estimated  that  rail  loadings  mil  decrease  by  the  same  percentage. 

Production  and  Rail  Shipments  of  Rosin,  19[tl-3 


Production  (COO  barrels) 

Gum 

7;ood 

Total 
Tonnage 

%   Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

%  Change 


19lil 


1,000 

1,103 

2,103 

525,750 

ii06,025 


TURPSNTIKE 


1912 


999 

1,167 

2,166 

51ii,500 

/  3.0 

i438,299 

/  7.9 


19ii3 


833 
1,266 

2,099 
52/;,  750 

-  3.0 
);25,000 

-  3.0 


.  ^o'"  *!^e  standpoint  of  tonnage  involved,  turpentine  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  product.  Rail  loadings  amounted  to  only  82,500  tons  in 
19U2,_out  of  a  total  production  of  98,000  tons  (excluding  the  weight  of 
^u^^fT^'^'T^!'/^*^  tonnage  of  production  decreased  13%,    the  railroad 
shipments  a  little  less  than  1%,   indicating  thst  there  p;as  some  diver- 
sion from  trucks  in  the  haul  of  turpentine.  As  in  the  case  of  rosin, 
some  coast^use  shipments  from  southern  ports  v;ere  diverted  to  railroads 
in  lyij^.  About  S0%   of  turpentine  moves  in  tank  cars  and  the  other  ^0% 
in  containers  in  box  cars.  The  situation  in  regard  to  Droduction  and 
shipments  should  not  be  very  different  in  19^3;  and  as  indicated  below. 
It  IS  expected  that  production  ..111  be  off  about  3%,    and  rail  tonnage 

CI  DO  UT,  c.  /o  » 

,       P^od^'^ction  nnd  Rail  Shipments  of  Turpentine.  19i.l-3 


Production  (OOO'- barrels) 
Gum 
YiTood 


Tonn.^ge 
Rail  Tonnage 


Total 
%  Change 
%  Change 


19i|l 
301 

536 

112,560 

88,370 


CRUDE  RUBBER 


19^2 

285 
182 

'U67 

98,070 

-12.9 

82, 51ili 
-  6v6 


19ii3 
250 

205 

155 
95,550 

-  2.6 
81,000 

-  1.9 


As  might  be  expected,  rail  loadings  of  crude  rubber  fell 
sharply  in  19li2,  from  971,000  tons  in  19iil  to  538,000  tons.  Over  the 
same  period,  imports  declined  from  1,029,000  to  281|,000  long  tons.  In 
19ii3  imports  are  estimated  at  only  l4l;,000  long  tons. 

H-v,  4.  4-u   ^'^^"^  tonnage  did  not  drop  as  m.uch  as  imports  for  the  reason- 
that  there  v;ere  many  movements  out  of  industrial  and  government  stocks. 
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and  it  is  assumed  that  rail  tonna?^e  for  19)43  *'all  be  more  closely  related 
to  the  figure  of  consumption  than  to  any  other.  For  that  reason  it  is 
estimated  that  the  loadings  of  crude  rubber  v.lll  be.doim  by  another  28% 
in  I9U3.   The  follov:ing  table  shorrs  estimated  imports:  additions  to  and 
vdthdrav/als  from  stock  and  consumption  of  crude  rubber  for  19hli   19U2 
and  1913. 


(All  Figures  in  Short  Tons) 


Imports 

Added  to  Stocks 
".Vithdrawn  from  Stock 
<-'onsumption  and  Exports 

%  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

%  Change- 


19iil 

1,152,000 
278,000 

87li,000 
970, 78U 


I9I42 

318,000 

lh8,000 

i;66,OOC 

-  U6.7 

537,995 

-   l4ii.6 


Estimated 
19h3 

1;9,000 

287,000  1/ 
336,000  - 

-  27.9 

i-lli,000 

-  23.0 


1/  "i"ithdrav:al  of  this  quantity  v;ill  leave  the  United  States  i\rith  approxi- 
mately 100,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  at  the  end  of  19^3.  '     . 

It  should  be  noted- these  figures  refer  only  to  crude  rubber. 
They  do  not  include  either  general  or  special  purpose  synthetics,  or 
reclaimed  rubber,  since  it  is  estimated  these  items  rdll  bo  properly 
placed  in  Class  701,  Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous,  NOS. 

•    •   •    ■   FOREST  PRODUCTS,  NOS   ' 


as  inGi- 


The  principal  commodities  included  in  this  class, 
cated  by  the  O.D.T.  one-day  studies,  are  acid,  and  chemical ivood,  char- 
coal, cork,  saivdust  and  wood  shavings.  ¥"^1)^   of  these  products  like 
charcoal,  sawdust  and  shavings  are  by-products  and  relatively  less 
profitable  items.  Others  such  as  cork,  gum  and  foreign  lumber  are 
highly  valued  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  has  to  be  imported. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Chemical  Division,  T.P.B.  that  acid  and  chemical 
T.'ood  consumption  mil  be  about  10/?  greater  in  19U3  than  in  191^2  and 
that  about  the  same  tonnage  of  gum  mil  be  shipped  in  191^3  as  in  19^2. 
^•Hiile  requirements  for  charcoal  and, charcoal  briquettes  are  higher, 
shipments  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ne'vv  York  areas  are  hO%   belov-/  last  year. 
The  Cork  and  Asbesto?  Division,  TuP^B.  estimates  that  approximately  the 
same  tonnage  of  cork,  cork  waste  and  cork  ivood  will  be  shipped  in  19^3, 
but  predicts  a  25;^  increase  in  shipments  of  compressed  cork.   The  gen- 
eral increase  for  cork  and  cork  products  is  7;o.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
expects  the  tonnage  of  sawdust  and'-^ood  shavings  to  decline  mth  the 
cutting  of  logs  but  estimates  an  increase  in  wood  excelsior  to  meet  added 
packaging  requirements.  More  foreign  lumber  is  expected  to  be  brought 
into  the  country,  particularly  .mohogany  and  balsa  wood,  -furniture  stock, 
t.anning  and  medicinr^l  bark,  and  the  various  items  lumped  together  as 
f^Other"  forest  products  (see  table  below)  are  expected  to  decline.   The 
follovdng  breakdO'ATi  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
members  in  the  class,  the  change  expected  and  the  weight  Which  may  be 
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attached  to  them  in  19i;3.  The  result  indicates  a  h%   decrease  in  the 
class  as  a  v^hole.  This  would  lower  the  revenue  tonn-^se  ^pure  to 
2,890,000  tons  in  191^3.  .  - 


# 


Forest  Products 


/ 


Acid  and  Chemical  •A'^d         , 

Brrk,  noibn 

Charcoal  Briquettes  ■ 

Ch-rcoal 

Cork,  Cork  "'aste,  Compressed  Cork 

Brey;ers'  Chips 

Excelsior 

Gum,  noibn 

Furniture  Stock 

Foreign  Lumber  ... 

Sav/dust  .       ., 

Wood  Fibre 

Wood  Flour  - 

"'•'^ood  Shavings 

Other  2/ 


1912 
Veight 

21.3 
2.3  . 
2.k 

10.6 
9.6 
2.ii 

2.3 
2.6 

1.8 

3.1 

111. 2 
2.1i 
2.8 

12.8 
9.h 


100.0 


Percent 
Change 


19li3 

Ti;Gicrht 


/  10.0 

23. I4 

-    5.0 

2.2 

-  30.0 

1.7 

-  30.0 

l.h 

/     7.0 

10.3 

— 

2.1 

/  10.0 

2.5 

■-- 

2.6 

-  20.0 

1.1; 

/  25.0 

3.9 

-  10. 0- 

12.8 

— 

-    ■■   2.1; 

/  io;o.^ 

3.1 

-  10.0 

11.5 

-  10.0 

8.5 

96.1 


1/  Based  upon  percentage  of  carloads  in  O.D.T.  one-day  studies. - 
2/  Divy-divy  pods,  myrobalans,  palmetto  buds,  pencil  slats,  oine  tar, 
and  other  products.  -        '.      .         .   ^  ' 
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A  12  percent  increase  in  the  rail  shipments  of  the  miscellaneous 
semi-finished  and  finished  products  included  in  this  group  occurred  in  19^2, 
This  increase  may  be  ascribed  to  a  ^^eneral  increase  in  production  in  1942 
(the  index  of  industrial  production  v/as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  IGO  in  1942  compared  to  156  in  194-1,  an  increase  of  16  Dercent) 
and  to  substantial  diversion  from  tru.cks  and  waterv/ays  to  the  railroads. 

The  selection  of  manui^actured  commodities  included  in  this  class 
IS  open  to  question.  There  is  little  reason  for  including  cottonseed  oil 
under  Manufactm-es  and  Iliscellaneous  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  under 
Products  of  Agricvature,  since  both  are  produced  by  the  same  process.  Nor 
IS  there  a  very  good  reason  xihy   leather  should  be  classed  as  an  animal 
product  and  cotton,  cloth,  and  textiles  as  manufactured  products.  Again, 
petroleum  asphalt  is  termed  a  mine  product  ^liile  other  end-products  of 
crude  oil  refining  are  listed  as  manufactured  products. 

The  basic  industry  whose  level  of  operation  determines  the 
volume  of. output  of  many  of  these  manufactured  commodities  is  steel   Iron 
and  steel  products  (Class  490-513,  583)  account  for  nearly  78  million  tons, 
or  a  litole  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  of  Manufactiures  and  Miscellaneous. 
In  aaditiqn,  scrap  iron  and  fuj^nace-  slag,  the  quantities  of  which  are  cor- 
related with  iron  and'  steel  operations,  represent  28.6  million  tons, 
another  7.6  per  cent.  Then  there  are  various  finished  "oroducts— machinery 
and  ooilers,  automobiles,  trucks,  and  agricultural  implements— which  depend 
on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  a  major  part  of  their  materials. 
Lastly,  t.iero  is  the  very  large  miscellaneous  group  of  items  included  mider 
Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous,  NOS  whose  tonnage  aggregated  86.3  million 
tons  in  1942,  or  23  percent  of  Group  V.  Altogether,  it  may  be  estimated 
-onat  one  steel  industry  is  involved  in  half  of  the  tonnage  of  products  in- 
cluded m  Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous. 

Other  important  product  groups  listed  here  are  -oetroleuja  -products 
with  nearly  55  million  tons  in  1942  (14.5  percent  of  the  total  of  Group  V) • 
cement  and  building  materials,  including  fire  brick,  with  42  million  tons 
i,^^,,??^''^^^*^  °^,;J^^®  total)  3  canned  foods,  sugar,  syrup  and  beverares  with 
^^  million  tons  (6  percent  of  the  total);  paper  "oroducts  with  12.3  million 

tons  (3.3  percent)  and  chemicals,  fertilizers,  and  explosives  with  6.4  oer 
cent.  -        •     .*+  i- 

"  While  the  production  for  sale  of  iron  and  steel  products  showed 
no  increase  in  1942  over  1941,  shipments  by  rail  increased  markedly  for 
tne  reasons  presented  idthin  (See  Iron  and  Steel  ~^oducts).  The  rate  of 
production  of  other  industries-building  materials  involved  in  construction, 
lertilizer,  canned  foods  and  beverages,  and  es-ecially  chemicails  and  ex- 
plosives — also  increased  visibly  in  1942. 

^  ^.  .  ,  diversion  from  water  movement  v/as  particularly  great  in  the  case 
of  finisned  iron  and  steel  products  and  in  canned  foods.  It  is  estimated 
■cnat  a  million  -cons  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  700,000  canned  food 
products  were  diverted  from  the  Panama  Canal  in  1942.  In  add-'tion,  there 
was  considerable  diversion  from  trucks  to  rail  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
ouildmg  mauerials,  textiles,  and  other  manufactured  "oroducts. 


# 
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In  194-3  the  total  rail  loadin:;S  of  the  items  classed  in  Group  V 
Y/ere  expected  to  increase  by  a  little'  less  than  5  percent  as  compared  in 
1%2  over  1941.  The  reasons  for  the  decline  are' as  follows; 

•Thile  some  -increase  in  output  of  finished  war  materials 
moving  in  the  iron  and  steel  classes  and  in  Class  701  is  to  be  expected, 
part  of  this  increase  will  be  cancelled  -out  in  the  decline  of  civilian 
^oods.  Again,  most  of  the  diversion  expected  to  occvr  du-rihg  the  v;ar  has 
already  developed  and  there  should  be  very  little  more  tonnage  added  to 
the  railroad  from  truchs  and  i/ater-jays.  Expected  changes  in  production 
a-nd  shipment  of  the  various  manufactured  products  included  in  this  group 
arc  explained  in  each  case  in  the  following  pages. 


REFII-IED  PETROLEUM  OILS  km   GASOLIX^ 

The  main  items  included  in  this  class  are  gasoline,  kerosene,  ' 
and  distillate  oils.  In  1942  the  tonnage  this  class  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads araounted  to  30,4^3  thousand  tohs,  a  decline  of  16  percent  below  1941. 
The  tonnage  of  refined  products  carried  by  the  railroads  is  therefore  the 
largest  of  any  single  class.  The  decline  in  gasoline  resulted  from  limita- 
tions on  gasoline  consujnption  by  passenger  automobiles  in  1942. 


As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  crude  petroleum  (under 
Products  of  Mines)  it  is  preferable  to  discuss  the  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  as  a  group,  sirfce  all  arc  claimants  of  tanl-c  car  capacity,  v/ith 
the  exception  of  a  fe;/  items. such  as  kerosene  which,  go,  in  drums  in  box 
cars. 

Only  in  the  case  of  petroleum  products  did  we  have  in  1942  an 
estimate  of  deliveries .based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  various  carriers. 
In  1943  also,  supply  and  distribution  v;iil  be  limited  by  transportation 
facilities,  and  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  products  to  be  delivered 
must  be  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individual  transport  agencies.  In 
tills  traffic  picture  the.  most  important  element  Is  the  quantity  of  the 
various  products  which  can  be  delivered  into  District  1,  These  deliveries 
of  petroleum  into  District  1  have  been  estL-^iated  by  the  Petroleum  Industry 
•Jar  Council  and  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  to  be  as  follows s 

Doilivcries  of  .PeJirqleiuii_^ JEnto^  Jistrict  I 


■ 

PGrccnt 

f 

1943^^ 

.MUZ 

Change 

Tanlc  Cars 

313,572   • 

226,741 

+     37.1 

Pipelines 

141,170 

43,815 

•T  *^..22«2 

Barges 

51,909 

2&, 501 

*    96.2 

Taiikers 

■     16,680      . 

.  144,335 

Total 


523,419 


443,392 


10.0 


^   Based  on  estimates  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  and  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War. 


While  the  flov;  of  petroleum  products  into  District  1  is  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  entire  petroleum  transportation  pictuj^e-— 
this  service  nov/  employs  70,000  cars  out  of  the  estimated  110,000  petro- 
leum tanl:  cars— diversion  of  cars  into  the  East  Coast  service  tends  to 
increase  the  length  of  liau2  faster  than  carloadings.  vmile  tanlc  car 
deliveries  for  District  I  may  go  up,  deliveries  in  the  other  petroleum 
areas  \7ill,  of  course,  be  diminished.  In  1942  the  average  haul  of  petro- 
leum products  increased  from  400  to  900  miles  (250^)  v/hile  total  tonnage 
originated  by  rail  increased  from  69,324,000  in  1941  to  G1,G1G',000  in 
1942  (IG  percent).  Analysis  of  crude  petroleum  and  asphalt  which  are 
included  in  the  rail  classification  under  Products  of  Mines,  indicate 
that  the  loadings  of  crude  petroleum  may  be  expected  to  increase  by  20 
percent  Y^hile  asphalt  loadings  are  expected  to  decrease  by  15  percent. 
Another  major  group  of  petroleum  products— gasoline  and  refined  products- 
are  not  expected  to  show  very  much  change  in  1943.  Requirements^  furnished 
by  the  Petrolevim  Administration  for  War  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
1942. 

(000  Barrels) 

Actual  Requirements 

P_etr oleum  R*oduct  _J-^2  1943 


Rexincd  products 

Kerosene 

Distillates 

Total 


622,302 

72,243 
207,020 

901, 573 


629,990 

71,500 

199,655 

901,  U5 


For  the  first  quarter  of  1943  shipments  of  gasoline  to  the  East 
Coast  declined,  since  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  moving  fuel  oil  and 
kerosene  for  heating.  Deliveries  of  gasoline  averaged  245,000  barrels  a 
day  compared  to  273,000  in  the  last  six  months  of  1942,  Some  pick-uD  in 
the  loadings  of  gasoline  and  distillates  and  a  decline  in  shipments  of 
kerosene  may  be  expected  in  the  second  quarter.  The  largest  increase  in 
loadings  of  refined  products  should  occur  in  the  third  and  fouj?th  cuarters 
upon  the  completion  of  the  20-inch  lino  to  Norrxs  City,  Illinois,  'it  is 
estimated  that  this  line  ^vill  be  finished  in  September.  Shipments  of 
aviation  gasoline  will,  of  course ^  be  much  higher,  but  this  vd.ll  bo  off- 
set by  the  decrease  in  gasoline  for  private  automobiles.  Tanlc  trucks 
are ^ expected  to  have  a  larger  capacity  in  1943  for  handling  local  distri- 
bution of  TXJtroleujn  products,  releasing  taix^c  cars  from  short  haul  service 
in  the  various  petroleum  districts.  Altogether,  it  is  e:q)ccted  that  the 
tonnage  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  distillates  to  be  carried  by  rail  will 
be  95  percent  of  1942  loadings.  The  complete  picture  for  revenue  tons  of 
all  petroleum  products  expected  to  be  originated  by  the  railroads  in  1943, 
as  compared  ivith  quantities  loaded  in  1942  a^d  1941,  is  presented  in  the 
follov;ing  table:    • 


S£Xcnue_Tpjis_of  2e tr^^^^    Products  Originated  by  Class  I  Carriers, 

I94T  -   1943  ''^ 

-   , 1941         1942_ 


Crude  petrolciim 

Asphalt 

Refined  products 

Fuel  and  residual  oils 

Lubricating  oil 

Petroleum  products,  NOS 

Total 

Percent  Change 


7,317,674 

6,652,273 

36,217,258 

U,  573,477 

4,179,44.0 

3B3,560 

69,323,65-2 


21,179,792 

5,6-60,945 
30,443,361 

19,290,092 
4,642,176 

401.771 

S1,01G,137 
+  IS.O 


.Est..  1943 

25,416,000 

4,9u2,000 

28,921,000 

23,148,000 

5,106,000 

402 , 000 

87^975,000 

*  7.5 
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E^JSL  OIL  AND_(MSilJ[lE;SJ^^^^ 


Residual,  fuel  oil,  primarily  for  industrial  use^  rem-esents  more 
than  90  percent  of  this  classification.  Road  oil  and  other  residual  oils 
malce  up  the  remainder.  In  1942  the  tonnage  of  this  class  increased  by 
nearly  a  third,  due  to  the  need  of  brin^^in^  in  residual  oils  to  the  East 
Cos.st  to  malce  up  for  the  decline  in  output  of  East  Coast  refineries.  In 
194-3  a  continued  increase  in  railroad  shipments  of  fuel  oil  may  be  fore- 
seen. Recuirements  for  residual  fuel  for  the  entire  comitry  are  estikiated 
at  421,210,000  barrels,  compared  to  417,000,000  barrels  in  1942.  It  is 
estimated  that  conversion  has  reduced  demand  for  fuel  oil  by  approximately 
43  million  bajrrels  and  that  this  conversion  may  be  carried  to  60  million 
barrels.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1943  the  East  was  >7iade  to  increase 
ments  of  fuel  oil  to  the. East  Coast,  resulting  in 'restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  asphalt  and  refined  products  shipped  in  tank  cars.  Some  decline 
in  loadings  of  fuel  oil  may  be  expected  in  the  second  quarter;  upon  the 
completion  of  the  ^ar  Emergency  Pipeline  to  the  Philadelphia  area,  many 
tanlc  cars  ^vill  be  put  back  into  long  liaul  service  hauling  fuel  oil  from 
Districts  II  and  III.  This  should  substantially  increase  fuel  oil  loadings 
in  the  last  txio   quarters  of  the  year.  Requirements  for  road  oil,  esti- 
mated at  5-2-.  million  barrels  in  1942  are  ex;;;ected  to  be  about  the  same  in 
1943.  All  told,  a  20  percent  increase  in  fuel  oil  shi-^ments  is  expected 
for  1943. 


ship- 


An  11  percent  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  lubricating  oil  and 
§;rease  carried -by  the -railroads  v7as  registered  in  1942,  most  of  this  in- 
crease coming  in  the  last  c  uarter  of  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1943  requirements  for ' lubricating  oil  will  be  approximately  10.5  percent 
higher— 41,245  thousand  barrels  compared  with  37,329  thousand  barrels  in 
1942.  Most  of  the  increase  is  for  industrial  requirements^  consumption 
bj-  private  car  operators  should  be  less  because  there  will  bo  fewer  cars 
in  operation  and  fev/er  iiiiles.  driven  per  car.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  aging  cars  v;ill  demand  more  oil  per  mile  operated;  but  an  estii^te  of 
a  10  percent  increase  in  total  requirements  for  lubricating  oil  seems 
reasonable.  'Accordingly,  rail  shipments  have  been  increased  10- percent. 

This  small  class  is  pomprised  chiefly  of  petrolatum,  petroleum 
wajc  and  jelly  and  other  minora  petroleujn  products.  In  1942  the  tonnage  of 
these  items  increased. by  a  little  less  tlian  5  percent.'  No  change  is 'ex- 
pcctod  in  the  tonnage  of  their  loadings  in  1943.  It  is  assumed  that  buta- 
diene will  not  be  included  in  this  class,  but  in  Class  701,  Manui'actiuxjs 
and  Miscellaneous,  NOS. 

COTTOWSSED  OIL 


-The  crushing  of  cottonseed  v/as  carried  on  in  1942  at  about  the 
same  level  of  operations  as  in  1941.  Ilov/cvor,  shipments  of  cottonseed 
oil  -declined  by  approximately  9  percent,  largely  because  withdrawals  from 
stocks  in  1942  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  of 
cottonseed  oil  shipped  by  rail  declined  by  a  little  more  than  5  loercent 
in  1942, 
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The  manufacturo  of  cottonseed  oil  defends  laro-elv  iv^^nn  +-, 
q^atity  of  cottonseed  available  as  well  as  upon  the  dorSnd  Jor  tlao%in 
ishea  loroduct.     As  xras  pointed  out  previously  :.n  the  discuss3-nn  r^\lT 
seed,   the  seed  is  moved  fron  £in  to  crusher  by  trv^c?  oi^  by  ran^  °L°°"^*°''- 
there  crushed,   '-.dth  a  little  more  than  15  percent  of  Z.?         ]     f  ""^ 
seed  becoming  crude  oil.     The  oil  has  a  dou'Se^Tove'eSr  if^vos^'f  St°"" 
from  the  crusher  to  a  refinery,   since  most  liiills  do  not  ri^  +r  ^         ^°* 

fining;  and  then  moves  fron  t?!;  refineries  as  a'f gi^l  ed'^r  S  '^'^^.s 
almost  on-Dircly  a  tanic  car  movemont.  .-^^oauco.     mis  is 

1%2.     in  tt^'fey'Sntt':?  ^y^S^^^^^"^^  '^^  ^-^-  ^ 
fro.  the  1942  crop  and  the  processLrof-^°;t\S:Sd      ASd^TJlrJSd 
along  ay  a  particularly  high  level.     In  the  last  quarter  of  tho  vp«^     -f 
processing  of  cottonseed  oil  .ill  be  mintained  atZlut  ?he  1? J'Svef' 
It  IS  noo  lihGly  that  as  liiu.ch  vjiu  be  sbipped  out  nf  c^f^^Vo  •     -L^vei. 

two  years,   although,  stocks  are  still  at-a'r'SLon^bly  good  leve^""  llj  ?Sf 
evidence  points  to  a  contijiuity  of  orocessin.-  and  shltZft  Zr.  n-t  . 

oil  and  no  change  has  therefor  J  been  esti.ited  in  JSi  towage.  ^''''''^ 

S^4.ui;lion.and  Rail JTonn^^  oT  Cottonseed  Oil.  19/1-^ 

( Short  T  on!)  -«— it_^. 


_li4i. 


i9A2_        Ist._  1943 


Production 
^'Tithdj-awn  from 
stocks 
Total 
Percent  Change 
Rail  tonnage 
Percent  Change 


695,790  693,005  675,000 


lli.500 
777,290 

916,951 


.14,5_0g 
707, 5S5 

-  9.0 
S70,442 

-  5.1 


^,000 

-  4.6 
G70,000 


LINSEE.D  OIL 

Production  of  linseed  oil  '.yas  stepped  up  in  194?  as  a  ro=„i  + 
ox   the  increased  denand  for  the  oil  for  ^.aints     linoleun     .n^  n+f 

IfrZrTn    ^"'^^°'  "'^^°°^  ^°^  crushi;g!''TL'\t\"^^3:1n1rSucS:A 
of  nea.ly  11  percent  was  matched  by  12  percent  increase  in  raif  iSprnSts. 

T   ,4.1     ,T^°  y^°^^  °^  linseed  oil  from  the  crush"!  up   of  the  seorl  i  = 

»-j. uoiixii^  i-LaxsoGQ.      unlilce  cot'oonsGcd  ton     li-^c^nnr'^   ^m    a j.  i  . 

refined  before  shin^r^nf     K..+  ^^''r^,'  ^°°f   iinbcea  oil  does  not  have  to  be 
^v-j-j-nou  uL.j.oie   snipment,    but  is  shinpud  dirontlv  +n  r^r.-i^+   -p-.^4. 

v;orv     v,ii/?f  Hn^''^''^f  ?,*'^   particularly  for  paint  used  in  construction 

Taiielo  ^.t^f;^-^^:jT:r-'''r  ''^'  '""^  ^^^-^^^^^  -^  -" 

of  seed  for  the  crusL^rr  l^  t'J'rcsel  tS'";^  ne'"T  ^^ -°„^^-^^*'^S° 
Agriculture  is  estimating  a\o  per  Snf  dec  line  'T^'^^^   of  lin.  . 


Production  and  Rail_TjDnnaiiO_oX  Ld^^^^ 

^.     ^  (Short  Tons) 


Production 

Percent  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 

Percent  Chanrce 


434,060 
316,74.0 


1942 

w.1^  -mm-  ^m-  .m.~'^ts»m 

4C0,125 
4.10.6 

335,354 
4-  12.3 


Est  e,  194.3 
432,500 

-  9.9 
323,000 

-  9.0 
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VEGETAEM  OILS,  NOS 

The  r,rincipal  oils  included  in  this  class  are  soybean  oil,  which 
represents  about  tv/o^thirds  of  the  total  tonnage  of  oil  produced;  peanut 
oil  coconut  oil  and  palm  oil.  In  1942  the  total  production  of  these  litems 
declined  by  approximately  22  percent,  largely  because  of  a  drop  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  peanuts,  and  a  decline  in  imports  of  coconut  oil  and  palm  oil. 
Rail  shipments  declined  by  a  similar  percentage,  as  indicated  in  the^  table 
below.  Emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  upon  the  manufactuTO  of  these 
oils,  particularly  soybean  oil  and  peanut  oil,  v/hich  arc  valuable  substi- 
tutes for  animal  fats  and  oils.  A  pai-ticularly  large  increase  is  expected 
in  tbo  oroccssing  of  soybeans.  Approxr.nately  120  million  bushels  of  last 
^rear»s  crop  and  25  million  bushels  of  this  year »s  crop  are  expected  to  be 
processed  for  soybean  oil  and  cake.  Estimates  of  the  volujae  of  peanuts 
to  be  crushed  are  constantly  Ijoing  reduced  because  producers  are  with- 
holding the  nuts  until  a  higher  price  is  granted  and  because  a  major  part 
of  the  nuts  are  being  bought  up  by  cleaners  and  pickers.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  major  shipments  of  peanuts  for  processing  v/ill  not  corae  about 
until  the  latter  quarter  of  the  year.  It  is  also  in  this  qu^-ter  that  soy- 
beans are  expected  to  be  crushed  in  the  greatest  quantities. 

The  output  of  coconut  oil  is  also  being  emphasized^  largely 
because  of  its  important  uses  in  industry,  in  synthetic  rubber,  soap  and 
glycerin  production.  Present  shipping  allocations  uill  permit  of  enough 
imports  of  copra  and  of  coconut  oil  to  make  available  tv7o-hmidj?Gd  million 
pounds  of  oil  in  this  country,  an  increase  of  3G  percent  over  1942.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  output  of  palm  oil,  vrhich  is  used  largely  for  soap 
and  other  household  -'mrposcs,  is  expected  to  show  a  continued  do  dim  in 

1943. 

In  all,  the  output  of  those  various  vegetable  oils  is  expected 
to  be  increased  by  approximately  tvro-thirds  in  1943.  The  largest  increase 
will  occur  in  the  case  of  soybean  oil,  whose  output  is  ex;pectcd  to  be  ap- 
proximately 75  -oercent  higher.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  shipments 
of  this  class  v;hich  travel  by  rail  move  in  tank  cars,  the  rest  in  containers 
in  box  cars  and  in  refrigerator  cars.  As  indicated  in  the  table  below,  it 
is  estimated  that  rail  loadings  of  these  vegetable  oils  will  be  65  percent 
greater  in  1943.  • 


# 
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PA^-OaipA  ^P-A  l3^ji  .Oils J,  J^^f^tO 
(Short  TonsY' 


1941 


194-2 


Est.  1942 


Pr  ojiuction 

Soyboaji  Oil 

292,830 

•     3B2,500 

675,000 

Peanut  Oil 

74,900 

38,000 

.87,500 

Cocoanui  Oil 

'  159,060 

72,500 

100,000 

Palm  Oil 

154^0.70 

30,000 

..23,500 

Total 

680,860 

531,000 

886,000 

Percent  Change 

-  22.0 

f  66,8 

Rail  TonnaiiG 

069,427 

662,643 

.1,093,000 

-  .23.8 

f  65.0 

SUGAR 


The  rail  shipments  of  surar  increased  slightly  in  1942  despite 
the  fact  that  total  production  and  imports  o§   sugar  declined  by  26' percent. 
The  reduction  came  larr^ely  in  imports  v;iiich  declined  from  5,644,000  tons 
in  1941  to  3,500,000  tons  in  1942.  Lack  of  shipping  space  r/as  of  course 
the  factor  responsible  for  reducing-  the  tonnage  of  imported  sugar. 


• 


The  increase  in  rail  shipments  in  the  face  of  decreasin,:-:  sU;q:ar 
production  may  be  explained  by  tvro  f acton 


-o 


iC*   c 
O  9 


1.  Consumption  of  sugar  did  not  decrease  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
duction (sugar  consuned  in  1942  is  estimated  at  6,6  r/iillion  tons  as  com- 
pared vd-th  7.5  million  tons  in  1941)  p 

2.  A  considerable  diversion  of  rav;  sugar  from  ocean  shipment 
to  rail  movement  occurred  in  1942.  Because  of  the  tlireat  to  shipping, 
imports  from  Cuba  vieve   brought  into  Florida  ports  ejid  then  moved  by  rail 
to  refDjieries  in  northern  centers.  Normally  this  raw  sugar  is  shipped 
directly  from  the  Caribbean  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Nev;  lorh  and 
Boston.  Imports  from  Peru  continued  to  come  in  by  steamer  as  usual. 

In  1943  the  production  and  imports  of  sugar  are  estimated  at  5.4 
million  tons,  a  drop  of  5  percent  from  the  tonnage  produced  and  imported  in. 
1942.  A  considerable  reduction  in  the  domestic  production  of  beet- sugar  is 
e:qDected  in  vie^j  of  the  30  percent  decline  indicated  in  the  sugar  beet  crop. 
Domestic  cejie  production  should  be  about  the  same  as  in  1942,  that  is, 
rouglily  470,000  tons.  Because  of  the  drop  in  beet  sugar  production,  the 
import  quota  has  had  to  be  raised  to  the  present  level  of  3,700,000  tons, 
the  increase  coming  largely  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Consiimption  in 
1943  is  placed  at  5.5  million  tons,  or  'o5   percent  of  1942. 

In  estimating  the  rail  movements  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  quarter  of  1942  \/as  unusually  lo^:^  because  of  the  nmaber  of  ship 
sinlvings.  It  -jas  not  until  the  second  quarter  that  the  shuttle  service 


# 
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xf  ?,^^S,;°/^°^^f  f  ^  inaus-ui-ated  and  the  safety  of  imports  g^iaranteed. 
f  -f'.I'S-    i"."^'   *°  ^^  e.^.ecxed  that  the  first  quaa^ter  in  1943  'vill  show 

lolSlTllf^  ^■v'"'+f  T""  ^  "^'"  '^^^^°^  °'  1942,   bringing  the  yearly 
na^e       LIUJi      '^?     -^  above  last  year-s  reported  fig^n-e  If  revenue  tonl 

?ons*.-nffh^  fn?  T  tSff n*'  '^-°'^^''-  ^^"^^2"  slightly  less  than  1,400,000 
tons  axia  the  total  1943  loadings  are  estinated  at  5,500,000  tons. 

22SesMc^_oJuction,_2mports_^^  Shipnents  of  Su.^ar,  19a-3  ^ 

(000  t^)       --^..->^i-i_ 


Production 

Domestic  cane 
Domestic  beet 

Imports 

Total 

Percent  Change 
Rail  Tonnage 


.A941, 

419,000 
1,588,000 
5,644,000 

7,651,000 


1^>? 


/ 


,1942 

4.73,450 
1,677,350 

3^495.999 

5,649,300 

-  26.2 
5,372,916 

+     3.7 


5,180,900 


Est.  1943 

470, 000 
1,200,000 
1,700,000 

5,370,000 

5,500,000 
4-     2.4 


The  principal  s:>T7ups  included  in  this  class  qtq  corn  sin:-L-o 

ITl^^  comZ.     ^         ^^^^'^^  °^  ^  *°*^^  °^  231  Bullion  gallons  produced 
cLr&aS  S  Sxicr  ''""^  "^'  '°"^^  -0  imported  from  the 

cent     due  l2rSt,^%?^  ?^°f^°*i°^"^  °{  *=^s  various  sj-rups  increased  46  per 
cent,   aue  l<^celj   to  a  fiity  percent  increase  in  the  rofi^iinc-  of  corn 
sj-rup.     Imports  declined  '  sli^btlv  fron  1?  miln^r,  „.ii         T^  '"  °^^ 

10  rjiU  T  nr,r.;,n  on  o       XT    if  raiUxon  gallons  to  approximatelv 

galSns  frof  stoc"*  tSS     i""?'^  ^''f  ''r"''r*  °^  appro:.imately  4  million 

wnn  mn  +     ^*°°"'.^°*^1  shipments  by  all  carriers  are  estimated  at 

1  97?'mS  f""""'  ^'^  ^^-icrease  of  44  percent  over  1942.     Rail  shiw.ents  total 

iercert  o-  °ho%.^n'''°'"'^'^  .f  ^^  '^^^^^^  "''^^  ^^^^     Approximtely  30 
IZm  t    ^''°.S^11°"^?°  °f  *h«  edible  syru.ps  moves  in  tanJc  car.  and  70 
percent,  m  contar.ners  in  closed  cars. 

A  reduction  of  from  5  to  10  percent  in  the  domestic  output  of 
edible  sj^ps  is  expected  in  1943.     The  principal  decline  SlloccS  S 

IZlliT  °l^J^'^'''?;  °^-'*f  ^^  i^  --  estL.atefatXmillion 
iSrea;;s  £  the  ^«S!     r     ^'  "'^^^  "°*  °^^^"'  ^"-b^t^^'tiallyj  there  will  be 
Sn  decrease  of  fn.-n      '^''%  f  "^  '°''"^'^^  ""^P"  ^"^  ^^^^^^^^^  molasses, 
no^T  set  S  5  M?i,-nn'^-i^i        gallons  in  i^roduction  of  honey.     Imports  are 

i^^^Sifbf  StS^vrf^oTsto^L^Vi:  ss^^Se  r;st ;  ff'^  't 

foSa":  ?ieS:'e'  'I ''''  ^?^^-°  °^^  ^^ip-£^to^thi;\:  i: «;  L^-r"' 

tonnage  figure  nas  been  set  at  95  percent  of  1942. 
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Mai  Shjjm^^rt^^^  of  mixU5  S^UHS^.i:  JJoO^ssos^^J^^ 


Shipments  (000  gallons) 
Domostic  production 
I'^ports 

Moved  'from  stock 
Total 

Tonnage  of  shipments 

« 

Percent  change 
Rail  Loadings 

Percent  chanr^e 


150,200 
12,190 

1707390 
979, ol6 

001,339 


.  194,?^ 

230,710 
9,629 
4^000 

2/^,  539 

1,4.06,205 

f  4.3.5 

1,275,593 

f  59.2 


Est.   19/^3 

219,200 
5,000 
2^000 

226,'200 

1,300,750 

-  7.5 
1,212,000 

-  5.0 


# 


g-l^iaiMLIiQIMSSS  AI>ID.  RESIDUAL  lEET-SYRU? 

iQ/o     1      ^,^iP!"^"*s  by  rail  of  inodlble  s^oaip.s  declined  by  30  Dei-cent  in 
llil'.}'^^':^^  ^!°^"''^°  °^  ^  reduction  of  40  percent  in  the  voluiic  of  Importf,. 
x^ormally,   imports  accou^^t  for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  tota]    sv-rplv  of 


blacListrap  milasses  and  residual  beet 


.c;-n'» 


rup.  The  reason  v/hy  pail  ship- 


s  "uL  if  t"°;t''°f  ■"■°,%".'"^°^  ff  ^^'^^  estimated  available  supply  of  inedible 
s.,xups  IS  taiat  It  IS  oelioved  there  -.vero  considerable  r.dthdi-a'yals  of  in- 
eaible  s.Tup  and  molasses  from  stock.  Houover,  no.  figures  ai-c  ava-ilable 
on  bills. 

Inedible  syrups  produced  domestically  are  by-products  or"  cane  ' 
sugar  and  beet  sugar  refining.  Sonotines  the  suc;ar  is  rofSod  severS 

^^^.tr.l'l  ''°   "f  ""f?*  ""  "^"^"^  °'^   °^-^^^  products,  since  these  are 

regarded  as  more  valuable  products.  The  residual,  generally  a  dark  sjid 

into  airo^ol'  "^^^''-   '"''  °'\°^'  'materials, for  anLul  feed  and  is-rade 
into  alconol,  citrr.c  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  yeast. 

la.er  V.  io/\^^  ?stirmted  that  the  production  of  inedible  syin^s  rdll  be 

Imooit^  finf  tK^P°°  T""   '^■^'^-'''^  ^  ^^^■^  ^"-^'  production  is  certain. 
Sfr^v  70  °'  ^-^°  Carribean  area  and  from  Havraii  are  e:roected  to  be  cut  by 
nearly  70  percent.  This  nould  reduce  the  total  supply  of  ves-^dual  s-^Z 
oy  nearly  6o  percent.  Since  additional  movenent  oSt  of  stoc-'S  l%f  ^y 

01  1942.  Eecausc  r.rain  supplies  were  abmidant,  alcohol  has  been  mdo  from 
corn  and  wheat,  rather  than  fro:,  residual  syru-ps  and  nolasses.  In  "?/! 
the  situation  raay  v;ell  be  r<.versed  and  ir.ports "  :nay  be  considei'ably  hiJS^r. 

lo-tal  Shi^uents.._andRaU_,  Loadings  of  Inedible  Srx-uos ,  1941-3 


Shipments  (000  gallons) 
Domestic  production 
Imports 

Total 
Tonnage  of  shipments 

Percent  change 
Rail  loadings 

Percent  change 


73,744 

52cUS41 

612,605 
3,600,000 

1,205,294 


194.2 


71,269 

4.03,260 
2,369,330 

-  34.2 
B49,790 

-  29.5 


67,540 
10^,^40 

173, oao 

1,016,920 

-  57.1 

425,000 

-  50.0 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

^  ■    The  rail  transportation  of  iron  and  steel  products  has  increased 
considerably  m  the  past  two  years.  .This  was  to  be  expected  in  \H  ew  of 
the  expansion  in  steel  production  which  began  in  I9I4O,  but  the  rise  in 
rail  shipments  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase,  in  output  of  iron 
and  steel  items,  particularly  during  19a2  when  the  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel  products,  for  sale,  actually  declined.  The  folloT^lng  table  shows 
iron  and  steel  production  measured  by  tons  of  pig  iron  and  ingots,  the 
volume ^ of  output  of  semi -finished  and  finished  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  rail  loadings  of  comparable  classes  of  iron  and  steel .products: 

Production  of  Pig  Iron  k   Original  Ingots-,  Production  for  Sale 
of  Iron  ^  Steel  Items  &  Loadings  by  Class  I  Carriers,  191^0-143 


1  o! 


9liC 


I9I1I 


19U: 


Estimated 
19li3 


Total  Pig  Iron  Production2/|i7,398,529     56,686,60U  •  59,069,000     614,830,000 
%  Change  .   --  .     /     19. c;  ^       |^^2  /       9.8 

Total  Ingot  Production  1/     66,982,681     82,836,9a6     86,09ii,000     93,000,000 
^  Change.  -  /     93.6  /       3-9  /       3.0 

Production  for  sale: 
Ingots,    Blooms,    Billets, 

^^^^'1/  5,725,%8 

Finished  Steel  Products  2_^^2  858  992 
Steel  Castings  3/  ""    .       985,600 

Pig  Iron  1/         ~  *       6,097,353 

Iron  Products  ^/  ■  6,600,000 

Total  62,267,813 

%  Change    " 


6,925,892 

58,1435,796 

1,578,000 

8,190,923 
10,250,000 

85,380,611 
/    37.1 


7,608,551 

57,205,1418 

2,339,000 

8,608,l4l6 
9,200,000 

814,961,388 
-       0.5 


Rail  Tonnage 
%   Change 
(Classes  Ii90-513,583) 


52,1403,563 


72,336,780     77,696,108 
/    38.0  /•     7.U 


7,800,000  2/ 

59,500,000  2/ 

3,200,000  3/ 

8,liOO,000  2/ 
■8,1|00,000  2/ 

87,300,000  "" 
/   2.7 

79,030,000 
/  1.7 


1/  Reported  by  the  American  Iron  k   Steel  Institute. 

2/  Based  on  Controlled  Materials  Plan  tabulations  and  monthly  estimates 

of  the  Control  Branch,  '.V.P.B.,  for  January  and  February,  191^3. 
3/  From  the  Steel  Division,  •*'.r'.B. 
V  Covers  2,000  gray  iron  foundries  out  of  an  estim.ated  2900. 

There  are  several  factors  which  help  Explain  the  discrepancy 
between  production  and  rail  shipments  of  iron  -and  steel. products. 


•  1. 


A  large  number  of  semi -finished  steel  products  (ingots, 
blooms,  billets  and  slabs)  were  reported  in  19ii2.  ^Exports 
of  these  commodities  were  more  than  twice  as  \great  as'  in 
I9I1I.  Consequently,  vhile  movements  of  the  semi -finished 
products  by  rail  increase,  production  of  finished  steel 
products  in  this  country  naturally  declined. 


-  I'S?  - 


\ 


V 


2.  A  significant  decline  in  ingot  yield  occurred  in  19h2.,    a 
decline  of  approximately  2%,     This  reduced  output  of  steel 
products  finished  from  the  original  in^T^ots  v.-as  caused  pri- 

.marily  by  a  shift  from  carbon  to  -^lly  steel  and  to  products 
with  low  ingot  yield,  such  as  forgin^s  and  castings.  Poor 
scheduling  of  operations  in  the  transition  period  also  ac-" 
counted  for  lower  production:  one  study  reveals  that  lack 
of  planning  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons 
of  steel  plate  in  19u2. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  19^2  rail  figures  repre- 
sents withdrawals  from  stock.  It  is  estimated  by  the  oteel 
Divj.sion  that  outbound  shipments  from  warehouses  in  19U2 
were  approximately  ^%   greater  than  inbound  shipments. 

U.  A  large  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  was  diverted  to 
the  rails  from  highway  and  waterway  movements.  The  Ameri- 
-  .   can  Trucking  Association  estimates  a  22;2  decline  in  the 

trucking  of  iron  and  steel  products  during  I9I42.  Ordinarily 
75/'3  of   the  shipments  from  warehouses  leave  by  truck.  An 
even  more  important  shift  resulted  from  the  closing  of  the 
Panam.a  Canal  to  cargo  carrying  vessels.  In  I9I4I,  922,000 
long  tons  of  iron  and  steel  products  moved  through  the  Canal* 
in  I9U2,  only  a  little  more  than  27,000  tons.   This  repre- 
sents a  diversion  of  approximately  1,000,000  short  tons  from 
waterway  movement. 

The  outlook-  for  I9U3  is  for  a  small  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
iron  and  steel  products  for  sale,  nnd  an  even  smaller  increase  (  or  pos- 
sibly a  decline  )  in  the  tonnage  of  rail  shipments. 

1.  IVith  a  steel  expansion  program  moving  towards  com.pletion 
in  the  middle  of  the  ye^-^r,  a  better  balance  of  the  various 
factors  of  iron  and  steel  products  should  exist.  There 
should  be  fewer  shipments  of  pig  iron  to  non-integrated  mills, 
and  iron  products  generally  are  expected  to  fall  by  from^  10 
to  1S%'      Shipments  of  hot  metal  to  increase  ingot  production 
v;ill  not  be  as  necessary  in  19113  as  during  the  past  year  v, 
when  ingot  output  was  being  stressed. 

2.  Ingot  yield. 1^111  be  as  low  as  or  even  lower  in  191^3  than  in 
19li2.  The  output  of  alloy  steel,  castings  and  plates,  which 
have  a  lower  yield  than  sheet  steel,  mil  continue  to  be 

tj  T/  ?  v->  o  s  e  Q .  •  ■  ' 


• 


3-  :.'Icmy  of  the  finished  products  9re  tooled  rdthin  the  pl-^.nts 
of  the  steel  companies  them.selves  and  do  not  appear  in  the 
ordinary  rail  classes  for  iron  and  steel  products  (Classes 
U90-513,583),  but  are  grouped  in  Class  701,  Manufactures  & 


!'Iiscellaneous, 


NOS 


These  include  such  items  as  shell  cas- 


ings, 


gun  mounts,  tank  parts,  guns  -^nd  other  ordnance. 


U.  With  the  increase  in  war  production  and  the  great  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  products,  shipments  are  being  made  directly 
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from  steel  comppnies  to  points  of  fin.al  assembly  ivithoiit 
passing  through  the  hands  of  warehousers.   This'  tends  to 
shortcut  the  warehouses  and  eliminates  rebillins;  of  ship- 
ments. 

5.  Because  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  pulled  do^Aoi 
severely  in  19ii2,  it  is  unlikely  that  movements  out  of  stock 
Cc?.n  be  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  past  year, 

6.  Division  will  probably  not  be  as  great  a  factor  in  19U3. 
Most  of  the  shift  from  coastivise  and  intercoastal  movements 
has  already  taken  place,  and  it  ra-y  actually  be  possible  to 
ship  more  iron  and  steel  products  by  inland  waterways.  Very 
little  increase  in  diversion  from  trucks  may  be  expected; 
since  trucks  are  employed  primarily  for  movements  from  ware- 
houses to  product  users,  the  extent  of  this  diversion  is 

not  likely  to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  shipments  to 
warehouses. 


PIG  IRON 

Most  pig  iron  is  consumed  by  furnaces  close  by  the  point  of 
pig  output,  and  a  large  part  of  the  amount  that  m?y  be  shipped  between 
plants  is  carried  by  Class  II  or  III  railroads.  Class  I  carriers  nor- 
mally handle  about  an  eighth  of  the  total  pig  iron  production. 

Inspection  of  the  accompanying  tabic  reveals  an  interesting 
point:  while  total  production  for  sale  of  pig  iron  increased  by  %   in 
19li2,  rail  shipments  of  pig  declined  slightly.   This  may  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  follol^lng  factors:  (1)  more  of  th^  pigs  were  consumed  at  home 
because  of  the  scrap  shortage  (the  percent  of  pig  consumed  -in  open- 
hearth  furnaces  to  total  consumption  rose  from  S%   in  19iil  to  5^.7^  in 
19l42)j  (2)  m.cvements  of  pig  to  m.erch-nts  mills  declined;  (3)  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  ingot  production  in  I9I4I  so  that  a  great  deal  of  pig 
moved  as  hot  metal  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  ingot  output. 

In  19[;3  it  is  estimated  that  pig  iron  movements  by  Class  I  car- 
riers mil  decline  still  further.   There  should  be  fewer  shipments  of  hot 
mental  and  the  drop  in. these  shipments  will  more  than  offset  any  normal 
increase  in  pig  iron  production.  Sales  of  merchant  pig  mil  be*' less  than 
in  19i42  —  the  present  estimate  is  7,000,000  tons  for  I9I43.  A  large 
movement  of  pig  mil  occur  on  the  "Test  Coast,  although  some  of  the  ton- 
miles  of  pig  iron  shipments  in  this  area  should  be  reduced  by  increased 
production  from  Fontana,  California  pl-nt  and  the  coming  into  production 
of  the  pl-nt  at  throve,  Utha.  Rail  loadings  of  pig  iron^^are  expected  to 
decline  by  -^Ml   to  a  total  of  7,250,000  tons  in  19ii3. 


Production,  Salt?  ,nnd  Rail  Tonnage  of  Fi^  Iron 


Total  Production 
Percent  Ciic?ngo 

Production  for  Salt 
Percent  Chango 

Pa.il  ShiiDmcnts 


I9I1O 


19m 


^7,392.529 
6,097,353 

5,to9,^6U 


56,686,604 

^    19.5 
8,190,023 

^    3^.3 

7,691,934 

4  42. 1 


1942 


59.069,000 

4.  ■  4.2 

8,60S,4i6 

+/  ^.1 

7,507,^16 

-   2.4 


Est.  1943 

64,829,500 
+  9.8 

8,400,000 
-   2.4 

7,250,000 

-    3.4 


-  15/.  - 


IRON  MD  SISEL,    6th  CLASS 


The  chief  item?  included  as  5th  Class  arc  in^otp,    billets  and 
slabs.     As  is  the  cpse  with  pig  iron,   only  about  an  eighth  of  this  class 
is  ncrm-llr  hanil-d  by  Class  I 'railroads.     The  follovar^  table  gives  the 
fLtcures  on  rrodixtion  and  sales  of  6th  CLas;^  items  reported  by  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,   as  well  as  rail  shiTDments  of  6th  Cla^s  it--ms: 


Production,   Sales  and  Shiipments  of  Ingots 

I9U2 


Total  Production 
Percent  Increase 


I9U0 
bfa,982,bgb 

Production  for  Salo^     5,725,8^68 

Percent  Increase 
Eail  Shimcnts  2/  7,967. 2lU 


19^1 

82,836,9^ 

+     23.6 

6,925,892 

I     21.0. 

10,572,5^2 

+     32J 


8&;o9ii,ooo 

^    3.9 

7,608,55'^ 


1 

T 


9.9 


12,193,2^9 
-^    15.3 


Est.   19^3 

'9^,000,000 

4-       8.0 

7,800,000 

4.       2.5 

12,560,000 

f      3.0 


1/     Includes  exoorts  and  shiriiiientp;  to  m^^mbers  of  tlic  industry. 
2/     Difference  between  salep  and  shinment^  is  rei^resented  largel;^^  by 
intcr-plant  transfers,   with  billets   the  largest  si3::gle  item. 

It  vrill  be  noted   that  rail  shiT)ments   increased  in  I9U2  by  a  much 
greater  Dercentage  than  nroduction  for  sale.     This  ma":  be  explained  (l) 
by  a  mtich  greater  intenolnnt  tranf^fer  of  in,;:otr^  and  billets  for  finishing 
within  the 'steel  industry  and  (2)   the  large  increase  in  exports  of  semi- 
finished items.      It  is  estim^:^ted  that  triis  class  will  continue  to  increase 
but  by  no  means  at  th--:  rate  e^adenced  in  I9U2.     A  drop  in  e:>qDort  of  the 
semi-finished  products  xm^r  be  foreseen  from  recent  agreements  bet\^en  the 
United  States  and  other  united  nation^.     Conseouently,   more  of  these  pro- 
ducts vdll  be  finished  in  the  steel  plants  themselves,     -billets  will  con- 
tin^je-   to  be  shinr)cd  between  plajits  for  finishing  into  ^hell  casings  and 
into  other  ordnance  items,    ?iid.  some  increase  in  this  type  of  movement  ma;^^ 
be  anticirrted.     However,    the  rate  of   increases  is  exiDected  to  slow' do\^m 
in  I9U3  with  the  tofel  for  the  year  only  3  percent  higher  than  the  19^2 
figure. 

PAILS,  FAS^NIM>S,   FHQGS,   A:^^  S^-JITCHBS 

In  I9UI,    1,130,000  tonr>  cf  new  rail?;  were  purchased  by  Class  I 
carriers  3Tx.&  deliveries  wer^:^  citei^-r^ed  up  in  19^2  to  1,260,000  tons  of- new 
rails.     Ho^^rever,   some  additional  rail  v^s  laid  from  stocks  held  over  from 
previou«=!  ;'ears,   bringi?Tg  the  amount -laid  by  Class  I  roads  in  19^1  to 
1,3^1,000  tons  and  in  I9U2,   1,355,000  tons.     Normally  track  accessories, 
exclusive  of  frogs  and  switches,   btc-  estimated  at  approximatr^ly  bOfjo  of 
the  rail<^  laid,    and  frogs  and  sir,dtches  pxc  estimated  at  approximately  10'^^ 
of  the  tonnarGce  of  new  rails.     In  19^2,    shipments  of  products  included  in 
this  class  increased  'q/  nearly  one-fourth,    an  increase   that  is  not  sup- 
ported to  an^/-  great  extent  by  figures  of  th^   tonnage  of  new  rails  and 
track  accessories  actually  laid.     This  is  larg^l^.^  to  be  explained  by  the 
increasing  m:imbers  of  old  rails  wiiich  were  taken  up  by  the  railroads  to 
be  dclr^ered  to  steel  mills  for  scr'-ir:  or  delivered  to  the  Amiy,   Lend- 
Lease,   and  other  users.     Tlrie- Salvage  Di^dsion,  '^JP3,    estimates  that  more 
than  90,0'X,000  linear  feet  of  old  rail^^  were  removed  by  the'  carriers  in 


t 
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19^3  and  a  TDreakdoT^ii  of  this  class  on  the  one-daj^  studies  re^^eals  a 
considerable  mmi"ber  of  old  rails  moving.  These  rails  do  not  weigh  as 
much  as  the  replacements  and  are  estimated  l:y  the  Salvage  Division  to 
have  an  average  weight  of  75  ^oionds  per  yard. 

Adding  the  tonnage  of  the  old  rails  .involved  in  I9UI  and  I9U2 
(recovery  of  old  rails  in  19^41  is  estimated  at  alDout  60,000,000  linear 
feet),  the  aggregate  weight  in.  I9U2  is  22  percent  higher  th^ji  the  previous 
year's  total.'  This  comnares  to  a  23  percent  increase  in  rail  shiments  in 
I9U3. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  will  receive  approximatel;^^ 
1,^00,000  tons  of  new  rails  this  year.  750,000  of  these  during  the  first 
six  months.  Movements  of  old  rails  will  lorohalDLy  not  be  quite  as  large 
in  I9U3,  since  Arn^,  Na'^y  and  other  r)urchasers  require  only  5O  percent 
of  the  19U2  tonnage  of  old  rail.  However,  the  remainder  will  go  toj^raiD, 
and  it  U   estimated  that  nearly  70,000,000  linear  feet  of  old  rails  will 
"be  mo^^ed  1^^   Class  I  carriers.  The  total  reveals  veiy  little  change  in 
the  exoected  tonnage  of  rail?^  and  accessories  to  be  handled  "by ^ the  carri- 
ers and  accordingly  no  change  in  originated  tonnage  is  e^TDected. 

Production  &  Shi-gments  of  R^lls  &  Track  Accessories,  19^1  -  19^3 


New  EouiTDment: 

Eails 

Fastenii^s 

Frogs  and  svdtches 
Old  Hails 

Total 

Percent  change 

Rail  shipments 
Percent  change 


(Short  tons) 
I9UI 


Estimated 


1,130,000 
678,000 
113 , 000 
750,000 

2,671,000 


2,365,852 


12^ 


1,260,000 
756,000 
126,000 

1,125,000 

3,267,000 
4  22.3 

2,913,216 

4  23.2 


19^3 


1,400,000 
gUO,000 
1^40,000 
900,000 

3,280,000 


I 

T 


.k 


2,913,000 

•f  0.0 


CAST-IROIT  PIPE  Al©  ?ITTIEGS,  NOS 

Inspection  of  the  table  below  reveals  a  close  relationship^  ;  . 
between  T^roduction,  shipments  and  tonnage  originated  by  Class  I  carriers, 
of  cast-iron  vive   and  fittings.  The  reasons  vh^'   the  tonnage  of  shir)ments 
reported  by  the  railroads  exceeds  the  other  sets  of  figures  are  (l)  the 
Cast-Iron  Pressure  Pipe  Association  does  not  include  man-jfacturers  of 
pipe  fittings  such  as  Walworth,  Crane  and  others;  (2)  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  reshipment  of  pipe  and  fittings  by  jobbers.  •   '   , 

It  vrill  also  be  noted  that  ^Afiiile  production  and  shipments  of 
members  of  the  Association  increased  7  or  8  percent  in  19U2,  rail  lo^ulings 
increased  only  2  percent .  This  is  probabl;^^  to  be  explained  by  more  direct 
shipments  to  consmiers,  instead  of  through  jobbers. 
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^^  ^   -,  ^*  the -present  time  the  demand  for  cast-iron  T)ipe  is  slackening 
otf  due  largely  to  a  slo^^ang  dom  of  construction.  Normally  most  cast-  ■ 
iron  vvoe   is  used  V  utilities,  for  gas  and  xvater  lines.'  Ia.st  vear  construc- 
tion of  defense  Plants,  Armj'  depots,  fey  j^ards  and  docks,  and' other  militaiy 
installations  absorbed  most  of  the  cast-iron  pipe.  Additions  to  lines  of 
vater  companies  have  been,  steadiljr  declining,  and  no  further  e.xpansion  of 
utility  projects  is  in  sight.  Moreover,  new  military'  construction  is  on  the 
''^e;  consequently  it  is  like^v  that  the.  demand  for  cast-iron  r^ipe  will  drop 
veiy  fast  in  the  latter  part  of  I9U3.  A  conservative  estimate  is  for  a  10 
percent _ drop  in  production  and  shipments.  Because  of  the  rpcpnt  trend  in 
rail  originations  of  pipe,  the  ell-cination  of  jobbers,  the  rail  tom^are  figure 
nas  been  decreased  by  15  percent .  c    ,. 

Production.  Shipments  &  Bail  Tonhape  of  Cast-iron  Pipe 

and  Sittings,  19U1  -  1943      '  ~"  ■ 


IS^ 


Production  1/ 
Percent  change 

Shipments  1/ 
Percent  change 

Bail  Tonnage 
Percent  change 


790.039 


781,753 


969,688 


(Short  Tons) 

■  1,092,252 
4  38.2 

1. 105,,  S93 
1,322,370 

+  36. !4 


19^2 


1,188,980 
■i  8.8 

1.191,127 
^     7.7 

1,3U8,^70 
.  -f  2.0 


Estimated 


1,070,000 

.-  10.0 

1,072,000 

-  10.0 

1,1^6,000 
■  ~  15.0 


1/  Statiptic?^  for  lolio,  IQlil,  and  igl|2  furnir^hed.  \)y   the  Cnpt-Iron 
Pressure  Pipe  Appociatipn. 

IROIT  AxE)  STEEL  PIE  Xm  FITTIIiaS.  NOS 

^   The  correPDondence  in  the  trend  of  phiment?  of  iron  and  ^teel 
Vive   with  -oroduction  of  the  item?  included  in  thi?  clasp  is  ^^^^   close 
as  indicated  in  the  accomna^wiri^''   table.  Anal^-sis  of  txhe  one-day  studies 
reveals  that  vive,   OTincinally  steel  pipe,  represents  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  production  billia-  in  this  class;  conduits,  tuhin^-  pipe 
connection  and  sijoports  comr^rise  the  remainder.  There  is  also 'a  rela- 
tively small  tonnage  of  ^To^Jight  iron  pipe  included  here.  Th^-  reasons 
^'h}^  the  figures  of  rail  loadings  givpr;  belo^^^  exceeds  reported  production 
for  sale  are:  ;   .  ^   ^ 


1. 


2. 


All  steel  pipe. and  fittings  producers  are   not  members  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Incti.tute.  This  is  particularlAr 
true  of  manufacturers  of  ^/alve?  and  fittings. 

Ordinarily  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  billing's  go  to 
jobbers  v4io  in  turn  ship  to  consumers,  part  of  the  shipments 
from  jobbers  going  by  rail. 


After  a  ver;^^  great  increase  in  production  of  iron  and  steel 
pipe  in  1941,  due  la.rgel^r  to  accelerated  construction  and  exj:)and.edL  oil 
field  operations,  production  fell  off  by  10  percent  in  19^12."  This  may 
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"be  ax:co\mted  for  largely  \)y  a  decline,  in  oil  field  drilling  operations, 
a  decline  i^hich  increased  coni?truction  and  shir)l'mldii:Lg  failed:  to  offset. 
Shipments  declined  a  little  more  than  .production  for  sals  "because  less 
of  the  pi-oe  in  I9M2  vent   to  jp'b'bers -.to:  be  shipped. 

In  19^3*  further  reduction  in  the  outtDut  of  vTought  iron  and 
of  steel  m"De  is  in  prosTDect.  The  use  of  new  i^ipe  "by  the  oil,  gas  and 
mining  industry  is  continuing  to  fall,  and  there  are  pigns  that  the  use 
of  "Dipe  for  new  construction  and  in  the  machinery  and  tool  industries 
has  reached  the  saturation  Doint.  Products  of  steel  vive   and  tubing  held 
up  fairly/-  T^rell  in  the  first  qixarter  of  the  yeai',  rart  of  the  demand  comiiig 
from  the  new  pi^e  lines,  a  stead^y  decline  in  -oroduction  and  "billirig  of 
these  items  may  be  exoected  later  in  the  year.  At  the  present  time  an 
estimate  of  a  10  loercent  reduction  in  rail  shi-oments  seems  to  be  justified, 
but  shiDments  ma;^."  actually  droo  far  below  this,  for  the  tendency  is  loro- 
gref^si^el^;-  to  eliminate  shi-pments  to  middlemen.  Therefore,  a  I5  percent 
decline  in  tonnage  of  "nipe  and  f  ittirigs  originated  by  the  railv.^a^'s  has 
been  estimated. 

Production  for  Sale  and  Hall  SLiipments  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Pipe  and  Fitti.-igs,  IgUl  -   1943 


Production  for  Sale  1/ 
Steel  pipe  and  tubing 
Welded 
Seamless 
Conduit 

Mechanical  tubiiig 
Wrought  iron  pipe 
Total 

Percent  change 

Pail  shipments 
Percent  change 


10140 


(Snort  tons) 

iqUi 


1.805,756 

1.759.567 
82,0l42 

313.877 

1^3.926 

4,005,lbS 


U,222,S7U 


2,980,030 

2.183,348 

161,328 

350, 172 

71. 152 
5.745.030 

-^  1+3.5 

6.0U5.83U 
4  1+3. 2 


19U2 


2,1+51,686 

2,008,123 

117.133 

I463.305 

96.989 

5,177.23b 

-  9.9 


Estimated 

J3!^ 


4,918,000 
-  ^  0 


5,326,712  4,793.000 
-  11.9    -  10.0 


1/  From  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (Form  lO). 


lEON  AH)  STZEL:  llalLS  AM)  WIIS,  NOT  ':J07m 

After  a  UO  percent  increase  in  production  of  nails  and  wire 
in  19^1,  nroduction  of  these  items  decreased  6  percent  in  19^2.  The  ICC 
figures  of  rail  tonnage  originated  follow  a  similar  rattern,  although 
the  decrea.se  in  originated  toTnage  in  19^  was  not  as  great  as  the  de- 
crease in  production  for  sale.  A  check  of  monthly  billings  to  conr^umers 
of  mre  and  nails  re^'-eals  that  shiiDment^  to  consumers  v^ere  aTDproximatel^^ 
the  same  in  both  r'ears,  with  the  latter  lialf  of  19^  slightl;^^  higher  in 
the  last  6  months  of  I9UI. 


# 
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as  it  u.,  fJtT^T.^f  ^^itl  was  the  be.t  year  for  vdre  and  nails 
TonllTilr,f°%i  '^^^^  ^T  ^^  fi"i^^-     In  this  z^ear  ci^lian 
ne^hT^P^f        ^^^/tems  as  hedsoHftgs,. racks  of  all  sorts,   and  welded 
mesn  items=  vras  partidolarly  high.  /She  demand  for  wire  for  ^w  construc- 

^Tl'^lerTotZ'tr!^'?-  ■  '"  19l^,^<«^''^-ction  absorbed°ad"uo^  Sis. 
S  SS  w?rp  ?nr^f,^  crops  called  for  more  bail  ties,  but  the  demand 
ablyl^eSced  bv  iL^.It- '"''  ^i°^'  ^^?^'  ^^"^  ^^  tedspri^gs  vas  consider- 

s\rssz  fo^  ss  es::""  .^^^^-^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^-  ^  ^^  ^--^^ 

of  ,-fon,o  -^f  ^'^1^?°^.^''  ^5^3  i^  for  a  continued  decline  in  the  output 
Jaollu.lT^'^^^   -^  'f '  '^^^^-  ^'^^  resumption  of  products  of  oUuan 
t?on  wi1?  L'rT'"^  *'^^  '•^^"  ^^  i^  ^ie^*-  A  reduction  in  con.tr^uc^ 
flax  Zll    nntf  ^  requirements  for  nails  and  staples.  Since  crops  of 
1}T   ^!^f •  =°**on  and  hay  are  expected  to  be  smaller  in  191^3  fewer  bail 

to  offset  otCi  f  !•'"  ^^  ^  substantial  Quantity,  certainly  not  enough 
duc?ion  Lh  ?f  ,^^'i^\^ons   Con.eauently.  a  I5  percent  decrease  in  pro^ 
auction  and  m  snipment  of  nails  and  ^nve   i?  anticipated 


Production  and  Bail  Shipments  of 
mils  and  Wire,  IQTO-  iqu^ 


19^40 


Production:   1/ 

Dravm  wire 

Hails  &  staples 

Sarbed  &  twisted  vdre 

Bail  ties 

Other 
Total 

Percent  change 

Bail  shipments 
Percent  change 


1.552.912 

641,1+53 

213,825 

67,610 

5.302 

i:^,  481, 102 


1.687,797 


iQia 


2.307.623 

7S2,23l| 

279, 7S0 

31,551+ 

39.118 

3.490,309 

4  1+0.6 

2,363,816 

•A  1+0.5 


19i+2 


u 


1,981,203 

gU5,2i+s 
301,1+16 

106,1+08 

51.600 

3,285, 87& 

-5.9 

2.357.97^ 
-    0.3 


Estimated 

-.19^3^ 


1/  Eeported  by  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  (Form  lO) . 


2,793,000 

-  15.0 

2,  OOI+,  000 

-  15.0 


IfiON  Alg;  SEEL,   5th  Class 

The  chief  items  included  here  are  steel  bars     sheets     rilates 

relSJfSirsnSt'T-     ^^  '°r^^  °'  ^^°"  ^^°^-*^  inclS  Aere     s  ' 
rSrtel      oJhf^  •'  ^^^°^t^^  f°r  less  than  10  percent  of  the  carloads 

Sls^d  vnS  ^°^^^f  ^^f  ^/-ere  are  pipe,   rails,  car  ..heels  and  axles. 
Si  iSin^fV  ^^  follovong  table  indicates  production  for  sale  and 
rail  loadings  of  these  items  in  I9I+0,   I9I+I  and  19I+2. 


# 


/ 


Production  for  Sale  &  Sail  Loadings  of  5th  Clags  Products,  19^--  2 


Steel  Products  1/ 
Sheets 
Plates 
Skelp 

Black  r>late 
Tin  plate 

HeaTy  structural  shapes 
Bars,  cold  &  hot  rolled 
Tool  steel  loars 
Wire  rods 
Strip 
Piling 
Castings  2/ 

Iron  Products  ^ 

Total 

Percent  .change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


19^ 


iqUi 


10,3^46,111 

^.19^,932 

gU5,3l3 

33B,655 

2,689,856 

3,1^9,036 

2,171,757 
7U, 176 

1.238,3^ 
2,320,22^ 

215,234 

985,600 


12,855,283 
6,027,001 

09UQ89 

1,565,885" 

4,536,652 

11,775,168 

153,953 

1,^95.9% 
3,335,502 

365,999 

1,578,000 


12U2 


2,290,000    2,930,000 

36,859,237   50,13^,810 

•  4  36.0 


30.285,779 


Ui,UUo,836 
■i  36.8 


8,613,767 

11,5^3,171 

736,31^ 
^19,176 

2,657,950 

^.937,795 

12,285,185 
210,300 

1,137,007 
2,408,9^5 

252,205 
2,339,000 

2",  840,000 

50,380,815 

^  .5 

45,502, 801 


Reported  hy  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (Form  lO) 

Figures  furnished  hy  Steel  Division,  WHB. 

Based  upon  reports  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

It  will  "be  noted  that  the  ^^^ar  program  has  placed  particular 
emphasis  upon  plates,  castings  and  hea'^y  structural  shapes  and  forgings, 
needed  for  >far  equipment  and  less  emphasis  uoon  sheets  used  primarily  in 
automohile  production.  This  has  resulted  in  a  general  lowering  of  ingot 
yield  and  has  figures  in  the  failure  of  the  total  output  of  5^^  class 
items  to  match  the  increase  in  the  production  of  ingots,  Lack  of  "balance 
and  poor  scheduling  of  the  steel  program  also  lessened  output  of  finished 
items. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  alDo^e  table  is  the  fact  that  rail 
shipments  of  5^^  class  products  increased  nearly  10  percent  in  19^2,  \nhile 
total  production  remained  practically  constant.  This  may  "be  a.ttrihuted  to 
factors  mentioned  ahove,  namely  di'^^'ersion  of  approximately  a  million  tons 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  the  fact  th^t  shipments  from  warehouses  exceeded 
receipts  "by  an  estimated  5  percent,  and  diversion  from  trucks.  Many  \5are- 
house  inventories  ^^^re  pulled  dovm  very  lovr  "by  the  middle  of  19^2  and  there- 
after outhound  and  inbound  shipments  ^\7ere  at  approximately  the  same  level. 

No  large  increase  in  shipments  of  5^^  class  products  is  in  sight 
for  1943.  While  production  for  sale  of  steel  products,  exclusive  of  castings, 
.will  undoubtedly  "be  greater  in  194-3,  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  vdll  tend 
to  decline  vdth  decreased  shipm.ents  of  pig  to  non- integrated  producers.  For 
the  first  q\iarter  of  19^3,  production  for  sale  of  steel  products  was  reported 
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by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  only  2.U  percent  above  the 
first  quarter  of  19^+2.  The  tempo  of  production  will  be  continmlly^ 
increased  with  nev;  capacity  comiiig  into  use  and  mth  better  scheduling 
of  operations,  but  it  is  unlike  1;^^  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  ex- 
ceed 19^2  by  more  than  6  percent. 

Such  an  increase  (6  percent)  woiild  not  necessarily  mean  an;^^ 
increase  in  rail  shipments.  In  the  first  place,  these  commodities  are 
mo'^'-ing  directly  to  ver  industries  vdthout  first  moving  into  \^rarehouses 
and  being  reshiijped.  Secondly,  such  withdrawals  from  stock  as  occurred 
in  I9U2  cannot  be  repeated  in  view  of  the  present  low  Inventories  in 
warehouses.  Lastl;y^  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  outiDut  of  steel 
products  is  being,  tooled  within  the  steel  plants  themselves  and  the  steel, 
instead  of  being  shiirped  out  as  a  5th  class  product,  goes  out  as  ah  ordnance 
item  in  Class  7OI,  Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous,  NOS.  Consequently,  it 
is  felt  that  a  6  T)ercent  increase  in  rail  shipments  of  5^h  cla.ss  products 
would  be  oTDtimiRtic.  It  seems  more  likely  that  very  little  increase,  and 
possibly  even  a  decrease,  may  take  place  in  19U3.  For  conservative  reasons 
a  5  "oercent  increase  has  been  assumed  in  rail  loadings. 

Production  &  Bail  Shipments  of  Iron  &  Steel  Products,  5th  Class,  19^0-3 


Production  for  Sale 
Steel  products 
Steel  castings 
Iron  -oroducts  kj 
Total 
•  Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


19^40 


(Snort  tons) 


'J 


33,5S3.637  1/ 

985,600 
2,290,000 

3b,S59.237 


30.285,779 


19^1 


1+5,630,810  1/ 
i;578,ooo  ~ 
2,930,000 

50.138,810 
436.0 

Ui,UUi.S36 
4  36.8 


19^  • 


Estimated 


23^ 


U5,201.815  1/  Us. 000, 000^ 

•2;339,000  3,200,000 

2.840.000  2.200.000 

50,380,815  53,400.000 
+  .5      4  6.0 


U5, 502. 801 
4  9.8 


1+7,780,000 
4  5.0 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Inftitute  (Form  lO); 

Estimated  from  Controlled  Ma^terials  Plan  figures  reported  by  the  Steel 

Division,  ^^/PB. 

Figures  furnished  by  Steel  Division,  'vVEB. 

Based  upon  reports-  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  for  I9UO-  2  and  upon  CbT 

estimates  for  19^3- 

COPPER:  niCX)T,  MATTE  AI®  PIG-  ■ 


Total  production  of  metallic  coD-oer  increased  11. 5  percent  in  " 
I9U2  and  rail  shipments  12.2  percent.  Increased  output  \^ras  obtained  not 
only  by  refining  dom^^^stic  ores  and  concentrates  but  large  Quantities  were 
imported  as  metal  or  refined  from  foreign  ores,  concentrates  and  blister. 
Also  processed  v.ras  a  sizable  Quantity  of  iifrican  blister  ^^hich  came  in 
under  bond,  and  was  reexported  in  a  refined  state  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Not  included  in  this  class  are  scrap  receipts  of  brass  mills  and  other 
industries. 


No  increase  in  the  suTroly  of  refined  coDryer  is  expected  in 
I9U3,  thoTJgh  every  effort  is  being  made  to  expand  production.  As  pointed 
out  in  discussing  "CoTOer  Ore  and  Concentrates"  (see  Products  of  Mines), 
a  labor  shortage  exists  in  the  mines  and  production  is  not  increasing  at 
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the  rate  hoTDed  for.     iiltho-'Jgh  imoortp  of  "bullion  should  exceed  the  I9U2 
figure,   refining  of  blister  for  tlie  United  Kin/rdom  will  decline,    leaving 
the  total  picture  unchanged  so  far  a.s  total  transiDortation  requirements 
are  concerned. 

Production,    Imnorts  and  Eail  ShiDments  of 
y^etallic  CoTOer,    igiil- 1943  1^~ 


Production  of  refined  coioTDer: 
From  c'oinestic  ores,    concen- 
trates and  scra-Q 
From  foreign^  ore^  ani  con-  ■ 
centrates  2j- 
Imnorts  of  o^Torier  as  re:^ined 
metal 

Total  sh i-nm^^-nt s 
Percent  chan^'re 

Eail  shi-pments 
Percent  chan/?e 


(Short  tons) 

iqUi 


1,015,900 
359,000 

1,721,854 
1,255, '+87 


19i42 


Sstm-ted 

i,ib6,500 

32U,000 
_  ^12,000 

i,520,b3S       1,922,500 


i,iUo,6oo 
395,000 

385,038 


-i  11.5 

1,^53,7^3 

4  12.2 


i,U5U,ooo 


1/     statistics  furnished  1:7  CoTO^oer  Di^'ision,   ^.i/PB 
2/     Including  co^OTDer  milled  in  iDond. 


COPPER;     BEASS  AM)  5HH 

Statistics  on  the  output  of  iDrass  mills  are  not  very  reliable 
"before  .19^2,   iDut  B'n  estimate  for  19^1  indicates   tnnt  deliveries  of  brass 
mill  -products  in  that  vear  lA^ere  ZO  loercent  of  19^.     T'nis  comr)ares  ro'u^''hly 
with  the  25  iDercent  increase  sho^-a  in  the  f i-^'UJ^es  of  tonnage  origin^ited  by 
Class   I  cai^riers. 

The  CoT3r)er  Divip.ion,   '*JP3,    e-^^^ects  shi-prnents  of  brass  mill  items 
to  be  a-DT}roximately  I3  -nercent  greater  in  19^3-     Requirements,  -particular!;)^ 
for  militar^.^  cartridge'^,   bullet  jackets  and  shell  casings  and  for  naval 
TDroTDellers,   val^res  and  tdu^tps  .have  increased  tremendously  and  are  e.-vDected 
to  absorb  two- thirds  of  the   total  su-n-nly."     It  seems  rea.sonable  to  ass-ume 
that  rail  shiT)ments  will  follow  -nrooiiction  cha:a^7es  closely,   ^n^   the  to^inage 
figure  for  19^3  has  been  -nlaced  at.  II5  -percent  of  19^2. 

Shi-nmentp  and  Fail  Tonnage  of 
Brass  Mill  Products- ,  19U1 -lg43  1/ 


(Siiort  tons) 


Metal  ^^'eight  of  deli^-erie?  of  brass 
mill  -products 
Percent  change 

Pail  tonnage 
Percent  chaiige 


19^41 


19^.2 


iiistimated 


1,900,000     2,3iU,i+6^,     2,623,200 

4  13.3 


\  21.7 


711,^57        891,550     i.oas.ox) 


4  25.3 


\  15.0 


1/  StatisticF  furniphed  t^  Zormr  Di^ipion,  ''vTS . 


Lii^  AlID  ZI:TC;    INGOT;   FIG  OR  BAH 
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-:ne  follov,dn^^  tat-le  slio^-^  a  total  -Droduction  of  metallic  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  United  Sta.te?,  including  LTport?  and.  reco^rery   of  ^^crap, 
1941  -  19-^3;  amount  of  these  metals  stocked  'out  not  phiTOsd;  and.   rail 
tonnage  of  refined  lead  ^id  zinc. 


Lead  and.   Zinc 


Production: 
From  comes tic  ores 

c;  concentrates 
Prom  foreign  ores 
Secondary/ 

ImDorts 

Hecover;^'-  from  scra-o 


Amount  stocked  (not 
reouiring  rail  haul) 


Total  shiTxients 
(lead  and  zinc) 
Percent  change 

Rail  transToortation 
•  Percent  change 


Lead 


ISlii 


465. U 

108. 5 

3S0.3 


2" 


1,24S.6 


Zinc 


822.0 

70.7 

34.6 
128 . 1 

1,055.4 


1942 


ii^stimatcd 


Lead        Zinc 


490.7 
109.2 
310.0 

370.0 


353 
84 

143 


Lead 

490 

75 
275 


220 


^mc 


997 


50 

ko 
121 


1,248.6     1,050.*4 


2  poo 


1,279.9  iji^     r:o5o  1,282 


io 


142.0    

1,137.9    1T08F        TMO    T7282 


1,820 


2,223.9 
-     3.3 

1,791 

-  1.6 


2.342 
45.3 


l,05c3 

■io.O 


^From  the  ato^^e  it  may  l)e  seen  that  shi-nmcnts  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  1942  did  not  sho^^  the  increase  rc-^^ealrd  in  the  "oroduction  fir-'ures.  This 
^_vas  ljrou,::ht  about  hy   the  r^tocki:-]^^  of  refined  lead  imoorted  from  l^leyico  at 
Laredo  and  Brov-nsvilie,  Texas,  and  at  Selhy,  California.  Zinc  vvnc.  entered 
primarily  at  the  smelters,  'fn^n  the  additions  to  stocks  are  subtracted 
from  production  shiTDments  are  estimated  at  3.3  r^ercent  lover  le^^^el,  conroarim 
'^ery   closelj^  with  the  estim.ated  1.6  T^er cent  reduction  in  rail  tonnage. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  in  I943  supioly  and.  reouirementp  of  tiie  t\^'o 
metals  vriH  ver^r  closel;,-  balance,  with  no  lar^e   additions  or  withdrawals 
from  stock.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  rail  tonna.-e  will  advc^ncc  by 
the  same  measure  as  Toroduction,  that  i?^  from  5  to  6  percent. 

ALU^EIUk;  IIJGOT,'  PIO  Oi;  SLA3 

''^ery  great  increases  in  the  su^orily  of  aluminum  occurred  in  1942 
to  meet  reauirements  of  airplane  -oroduction.     From  the  acco:::^-^-anying  table 
it  is  aoparent  tha.t  aliomin^jmi  outiDut  nearly  doubled  in  1942,   and^  that  the 
1943  suor)lTr^i,,riii  i^e  three  times  that  of  194l.     Tonnage  originated  by  the 
railroads  did  not  increa^-^e  a^  wjch  pr.  -oroduction,   -oc^rtl^.^  because   of  the 
accum.ulation  of  industrial  stocks.     Fir-i;irep  of  the   tonna^re  of  alui^iinum  in 
stock  are  not  ^^c-rj^  accurate  but  ^how  nn  increase  of  50,000  to  75,000  tons. 
In  1943  an  SO  r>ercent  increase  in  rail  loa^^ingp  of  alunimra  i^   indicated, 
though  mo^-ements  out  of  stock  may  result  in  still  greater  shi-oments  . 
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Production: 
Priinary 
Secondaiy 

Import? 


Tonnage 
Percent  change 

Eail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


Al-umin-LHn  . 
I  ■  

(OOC'?^  of  111?.) 


I9UI 


618,311 
128,363 

831.5^2 


19^, 051 


I9U2 


1,042,212 
356,724 

255 , l40 
1,654, 07b 

827,038 
4-  og.3 

347,433 

^  7^.9 


S^tiiiiated 


12^ 


1,356,035 
586,500 

•  484,400 
2,926,335 

1,463.468 

4  77.0 

625,000 
4  BO.O 


MACHIISEY  AM)  BOILERS 


The  exact  conroosition  of  this  heterogeneous;  clasp  is  hard  to 
determine.  Wayldlls  reioorted  in  the  ODT  one-day  studies,  the  onl;^'  avail- 
alDle  sources  of  information,  do   not  •nro'^''ide  a  sat.isfactorj''  hreakdot^'n  of 
the  "^^arious  types  of  ma.chiner;^''  and  -oarts  shipped  in  this  class.  InsiDec- 
tion  of  the  ^y^^T-hill?^  suggests  that  hoilerr^  and  "boiler  r)arts  reTDresent 
only  a  tenth  of  total  shipment?^  (at  least  for  the  period  of  1942  covered 
hy  the  studies),  while  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  machiner;^/  and  parts,- 
some  of  vmch  are  specified  and  some  unspecified.  A  little  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  carloads  were  reported  as  Machinery'  arA   Parts,  Not  Other- 
vn.se  Indicated  "by  Name.  It  is  believed  that  this  -oercentage  consisted 
largely  of  carloads  of  new  parts  and  replacement  parts  excluding  truck, 
automolDile,  tank  and  iDlane  parts,  and  excluding  also  loarts  for  agric-:ltural 
machinery.  All  of  th^se  last  mentioned  -oart?^  a.re  lilled  in  otlier  raili^'a;; 
classes.  A-mDroxim^^tel^^  11  percent  of  the  carload?^  ^.^'ere  cla^^sed  as  eiVines, 
among- vhich  figiored  steam,  ras,  airplane  and  traction  engines.  The  re- 
maining cars  carried  cons tr^ict ion,  minin/;',  textile,  electrical,  refriger- 
ating and  other  machinery.  A  small  percent  01  miscellaneous  items,  such 
as  air  co.moressors,  air  v.^shers  and  mechanical  stokers  were  also  listed. 

'Vhile  a.  considera'ble  growth  of  production  ajid  shipm.^nts  of 
items  included  in  tiiis  clas^  took  place  in  1942,  it  appears  unlikel^^  that 
this  performance  can  "be  repeated  in  1943-  The  period  beginning  ^^rith  the 
middle  of  194l  and  ending  in  the  latter  "oart  of  1942  cohered  the  "tooling 
up  of  Ar^erican  industi^^  vhicii  required  expansion  of  facilities  and  instal- 
lations of  new  machinery.  Tiie  VvPB  has  indicated  tiiat  this  phase  of  acti^^- 
ity  has  ended  and  that  no  more  ne\'<r  factories  will  be  built.  A  coi'^siderable 
reduction  in  construction  aiur'   mining  iiiachiner^^  may  be  exr:ected  in  1543- 
On  the  other  hand,  man^*^  engines  and  m^n^r  parts  vail  be  produced  from  the 
machines  installed  in  the  last  two  years,  and.  a- general  increase  in  m.achin- 
ery   and  parts  ma;^^  be  expected.  However,  sotae  of  this  increase,  at  least 
that  represented  by  aimlane  and  tank  parts,  i<5  included  in  Class  7OI, 
Automoti-t^e  vehicles  and  p^^rts  and  agricultural  machinery  and  parts  are 
included  in  Glacises  580-582  and  Classes  590-592-  However,  there  will 
be  marked  increases  in  production  of  the  follo^ln^-^  itemis  Miich  arc  classed 
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a?  M^chiner^^  p.nd  Boilers:   airDl-nr  ^-r^inep,   marine  boiler?  .^jid  -pcnrtR; 
Diesel  en^lner,  pnd.  vprt9.  for  tniiks,    phi-ns  pnd.  locomotives;   minps  nnd' 
Dmmi.n^  oauinrncnt  for  na.^rnl  vessels;   and  reTDlncemcnt  -of^rts  for  nil  t^pcs 
of  raa.chinerj^. 

On  the  b.-'sis  of  the  breakio^'n  afforde-:"'  by  the  ODT  one-day  studies, 
ana  on  the  basis  of  information  suo\^lied  by  the  fechinery  py^3  Tools  Division 
Ihe  Pov'er  Divic,ion  sM  the  Automotive  Divic^icn  of  Htee,    the  following  table 
ha.s  been  constructed  to  re^Dresent  the  chan.-e  in  iDroduction  of  unchinery  and 
boilers.     The  result  would  aio-near  to  indicate  a  S  to  10  -nercent  increase  in 
the  vol^jme  of  OToduction  of  mchinery  and  Toarts,   and  a  10  percent  i-.crease 
has  oeen  arolied  to  the  rail  torxnage  fi^ore. 

Estimated  Cti-^nges  in  Production  of  Kiachinery  and  Boilers 


Ma-chiner:^r 

Construction 

Electrical 

Mining 

Refrigerating 

Textile 

Other  2/ 

Boilers 
Steajn 
Other 
Parts 

Engines 
Steam 
Gas 

Airplane 
Traction  and  Other 

Miscellaneous 


I9U2 
Weight  1/ 

6.6 
5.6 

2.6 

l.g 

8.S 


1.2) 
3.0) 
7.0) 


Percent 

19^3 

Cnange 

Weight 

-  25 

5.2 

■^  5 

5.9 

-  25 

2.8 

^ 

2.6 

-    5 

•    1-7 

-  20 

7.0 

I  20 


l}.k 


.7 
1.1 
1.0 

7.9 


+  10 

-I- 100 
4  10 


Air  conrorepfor'^  (i  v-npherp         2.6 
Mechpnical  ptokerp  .7 

Mach  ine  ry &  vcr t  p ,   no  ibn  2/    U^. 


Total 


100.0 


.8 

1.1 
2.0 

S.7 


2.6 

,•7 

109.3 


2/ 


3a.se d  UDon  ODT  one-day  studies. 

IpT-Telzr  for  civilian.!  industries   includiAj^  b-^ki.ig  and  Irundi^y'  machin- 
ery,  TDrintin^r  -nresr^es,    ele^\ators,   and  so  forth. 
Believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  'oarts. 


uiiii'^li...'! 


The  followir]^^'  table  shovs  riroduction  and  '^hi-oments  of  cement 
as  reTDorted  for  19I1I  pnd  10^2  pnd.  as  estimated  for  194^.  Eail  tonnage 
figures  are  also  included  for  comparative  rai-ooses. 


• 
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Cement 


Production  ("bl^ls . ) 
Percent  chan^^e 

Shi"praent?  (bbls . ) 
Percent  change 

Tonnnge  of  pliiToments 
Hril  tonnp^e 
Percent  chnni?e  . 

Percent  rail  to  tot.^1 
shi-oment? 


19^41 

lS-142 

16U. 030, 559 

182,652,000 

i  11. u 

167,^39,237..  . 

185,167,000 

-I  10.6 

31,600,000 
2ii,m7.563 

3U,9U0,000 

28,053,7^ 
4  lk.9 

77.3 


80.1 


S(?timated 
19^; 

132,000,000 

-  27.7 

129,600,000 

-  30.0 

2^,450,000 

19,6^,000 
-  30.0 


80.1 


'  '.^j^ik  well  tao^"^,    the  conr^truction  rMO{-:ra.rn  in  19^2.  called  for 
a  lar{i"e  •'^oliJine  of  cement  production,   :^nd  phiT)inent?  in  thr-^t  yer?ir  .as.  well 
a?  in  19^1  eyceeded  ■nroJioction.     Bail  tonnage  increased  somcwir^t  more 
than  f^hiriiiientp.   and  thl?  mav  Toe  Ipn-'rely  exT?iained  oy  di^^envion  from  .truck, 
and  perhaps  by  diversion  from  the  G-rert  la.kes.    thou?h  no  reliable' ?^tatis tics 
are  a'^^ailable  uiDon  either  of  these  r.hifts..  , 

With  most  of  the  iiinoort'^.nt  co.nf^'truction  r)rojects  already  comiDleted — 
the  Arm;^^  calculates  tl'iat  onl;\''  10  -oercent  of  it?  building  ]Dro-:rrams  remain  to 
be  finished  this  year  —  it  is  estimated  that  ce.ment  reouirements  ^-dll  fall 
by  from  30  to  35  percent.     The  Statistics  Di^if^ion,  VJEB,    fi^'nnrep>  doll-^r  -^^alue 
of  I9U2  construction  at  $13,250,000,000,  and  the  I9U3  r^rojects  at  ;})/ ,500,000,000 
It  has  also  been  estimated  by  the  Statistics  Division  that  cement  requirements 
would  fall  from  196,000,000  barrels  to  137,000,000  barrels,   a  decline  of  30 
percent.     Actual  production  is  estimated  to  be  I32  million  barrels,   a  decline 
of  27.7  percent  from  the  182,652,000  barrels  produced  in  I9U2. 

Portland  cement  shi-oments  for  March,   reioorted  to  tne  Bureau  of 
Mines,    totaled  10,108,000  barrels,   a  decrease  of  20  percent  from  Rard^i,    19^2. 
However,   decreases  in  cement  -nroduction  were  small,    so   tnat  stocks  of  fin- 
ished cement  at  mills  increased  1,2SU,000  barrels  o"^"er  stoclcs  at  the  end  of 
Pebruai^^  to  a  total  of  2U, 269, 000  barrels  on  ^iarch  3I. 

For  tlie  first  a^aa.rter  of  19^3*   cement  Drodioction  was  5  loercent 
below  that  of  the  correr-oon'-'ing  19^2  "neriod,   p.n.d.  I^I'-^rch  ^"as  the  second 
succe?^sive  month  in  vhich  ^iroc'uction  of  fini?^hec  Portland  cement  ^^^as 
lower  tiian  in  the  similar  month  of  19^.     The  March  decline  ;«^as  more  tiian 
double  the  corresioondin^  5  t)ercent  decrease  recor^jed  in  ?ebruatr;5r. 

ITo  further  diversion  to  the  railroads   is  exoected,   f>nd  it  i^ 
Quite  likely  that  in  viev  of  -^  reduced  demand  for  cement  and  better 
Tolanning  of  con<^tractio.n,   reduction  in  rail  shipment?  may  be  even  greater. 
It  is  estimated   tha.t  shipments  for  the  entire  year  ^.dll  be  3O  percent 
below  shi-oments  in  19^2. 

Present  pchedulin^.  of  con? traction  calls  for  tne  comoletion 
of  60  percent  of  th^-  19l!3  -projects  by  the  middle  of  tlie  year,   and  from 

/ 
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that  time  on  the  drov  in  the  "building  "oroje:ra.m  will  "be  ouite  fh^ro.     The 
follovdng  ta.lile  show?;  cement  rcoiiirementr   cy  ou-^rterp  for  ISh^  rnd  Kk}. 

Heouirementg  for  Cement  Ipy  'Qjoarterg 

(000 's  of  blDl?.) 


191.2 


12^ 


Firptt  Quarter 
Second  Quarter 
Third  qu-^rter 
Fourth  Quarter 
Ye.nr 


",20s 
51,965 

182,652 

Ca'4'm  3HICK 


37,600 
42,300 
30, 200 
21.900 
132,000 


Ih  recent  fi.furei?  eyic^t  on  the  r^roduction  of  the  ^^-^riou?  kind? 
of  brick  pnd  tile  i^roduct?  'by  kin.^  and  au^ntitv.  The  In^t  reiDort  on  the 
situ-^tion  ^'^'pp  made  in  tlie  nnnur^.l  cen^iup  of  clny  Toroductp  mr-de  hy  the 


i-^cre  pTppTOxi- 


Bureau  of  the  Cen^^up  in  I9UI.  Thi<^  indicated  th^t  there 
m.'-tely  5,000,000  ton?^  of  common  Pud.  un^'^lased  brick  u^ed   for  building 
r>roduced  in  the  United  State?  in  th.^t  yerv .     The  Pure.^u  of  Mine?.,  howe^-er, 
re-oorted  '^^hiiDment?^  of  onl;^'-  1,200,000  ton?  of  Talf^cellaneou?  clpy^   which 
went  to  -nroducer?  of  building  mnterinl?.  It  i?  rer-dily  admitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  iMine?^  that  their  figure-^  include  on];;.'  n^rt  of  tiie  indupti;\^. 

'-'ureau  of  kane?.  figure?  for  clay  phinmentr-  cover  only   a  pmall 
fraction  of  the  clay  mined  in  the  United  State?.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
include  the  clay  burned  into  conimon  brick,  building  tile,  ?ewer  r.i-oe,  and 
other  clay  product?  at  iiitegrated  T)lant?  ?itua.ted  at  the  mine?  or  -oits. 
On  tile  a??TjmTDtion  that  it  take?  3  ton?  of  clay  to  make  1,000  brick,  the 
OToduction  of  common  brick  .-lone  reoijired  o^er  22,000,000  ton?  of  rw  clay 
in  the  T)eak  year  1S25;  not^lthptanding  dimini?hed  d.emand,  ?tructural  clay' 
product?  even  now  reQuire  from  t^-n  to  fifteen  million  ton?  of  raw  clay  f^ 
year.  Only  a  little  ov.-r  half  the  total  conp-ijirnDtion  of  fire  clay  appear? 
in  tlie  Bureau  of  Mine?  firijre?  a?  ?hipment?,  because  nearly  ar.lf  of   the 
total  (3,275,021  ton?  in  19U1)  i?  burned  darectlvinto  reiractorie?  at 
pit?ide  plr-nts.  About  U, 000, 000  ton?  of  additional  clay  or  ?hale  ere 
u?ed  in  portl-nd-cement  manufacture,  --^nd  m.o^t  of  tiii?  e?capes  inclu^-ion. 
in  the  annual  clay  ?tati<^tic?  becau?e  it  ^'a?  neitiier  .?old  nor  shipped 
a^/ira^y  from  the  mine,  A  rough  calculation  ?ho^"T  that  ?hipment?  of  ^4ia.t 
ma^.-'  be  termed  'merciiant'  clay  co.mpri?ed  in  I9U1  only  20  percent  and  in 
?ome  year?  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  clcf   or  ?hale  rained  in 
the  United  States."  (Minerals  Yearbook  on  Clay? ,  I94I,  p. 2) 

Despite  the  ?mall  coverage  of  the  Bureau  of  kine?  figure,  there 
is  a  fairly  close  relationship  between  the  figure  of  ?.iipment?"of  miscel- 
laneous clay?  reported  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  ?tati?tic?  reported  by  the 
ICC  of  revenue  tons  of  common  brick  originated,  by  Ola??  I  raiL^-ays.  Tlius, 
shipments  of  common  clay  increa?ed  I7  percent  in  19^11  and  declined  9.3  per- 
cent in  19^;  revenue  lo-ding?  of  Cla??  I  carrier?  increa?ed  18  percent 
for  19i|l  and  declined  5.6  percent  in  I9U2.  The   rea?on  for  the  decline  in 
?hipments  of  common  clay  and  brick  in  19U2  wa?  the  cujrtailmient  of  none?sen- 
tial  public  and  pri^pte  construction  -^nd  the  e.vpan?ion  in  construction  of 
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milita.i^''  TDarracks,   ar/!ij.^ 'der^otf? »   and  thp  like,   v^iiich  up-e  lar^e  Quantities 
of  sheathing,   buildirig  board. and  other  Torefabricated  material^  in  the 
TDlace  of  brick,    tile,   lumber,   and  the  like.      In  ^it^  of  the  anticiioated 
35  vercent  decline  of  construction  in  I9U3,   and  continued  substitution 
of  other  buildirvr  materials  for  brick,    it  seems  reasonable  to.  aspume  that 
shirxnent-^  of  common  clay,  and  common  brick  ^-dll  be.  30  -oerccnt  lover  in  I9U2. 

ShiT)ments  of  Common  Clay  &  Eail  Tonnare  of  Common  BricK,   19^1-  I9U3 


12^1 


l^kP. 


ShiTiments  of  common  claj'' 
Percent  cha:o^e 

itail  shipment?  of  common  brick 
Percent  chan^-'s 


1,201,16s  1/   1,089,151  1/ 

-  9.3-. 


-L-stimated 

762,  koG 
■   -30.0 


1.927.S39    i,g20,Uos  ■   1.277,000 


D 


-  sO.O 


1/  'KeTDorted  by  the  Puj;eau  of  Mine?. 


OTEEK  BKICK  AZj  3UILDI:J&  TII^ 

The  chief  item  included  in  this  class  is  fire  brick  with  an 
estimated  7O  "oercent  of  the  total  tonna.^e  of  brick?  and  tile.  Nearl^^ 
a  fourth  of  the  class  is  comoosed  of  hollo^-^  clay  tile  and  other  block 
and  tile  used  for  buildin^^  r)uriDoses.  The  remiainder  includes  un.frlazed. 
brick,  T.hich  together  with  common  brick  came  to  more  than  4,100,000  tons 
in  19^0.  Probably  large  Quantities  both,  of  fire  brick  and un^-lazed  brick 
are  shiT^r)ed  in  this  cla^s  thrin  tlie  one-da^''  studies  show. 

In  I9U1  the  Bureau  of  Mines  re-norted  U,lb7,5'57  tons  of  fire  cla^-^ 
shiTODed  te^  T)roducers  and  3,^^75»021  tons  burned  ^''irectly  into  refractions 
at  pitside  T)lants.   (See  c'lscu^^sion  of  common  brick  abo^^e . )  Fire  clay 
shipment?:  in  ighp  rose  16  percent  to  a  total  of  4, §39,33?  tons  and  other 
fireclaj^  amounted  to  3i^57,S3S  tons.  It  maj/  be  estimatec'  then  that  roughly 
8,296,970  tons  of  fire  brick  were  r^roduced  in  19^42,  comnared  to  7,4^2,588 
tons  in  19^1,  an  11  "oercent  increase  (there  is  some  loss  of  weight  in 
burnin^^  of  clay  to  brick,  but  not  a  j<?reat  r]eal).  Shi-pment?  out  of  stock 
of  course  may  'a^^r^   been  ^rr^^ater. 

In  the  case  of  hollow  clay  tile  and  unylazed  brick,  data  are 
a-'^ailable  from  the  Bureau  of  Census  p-r^^r^..   since  Au^^nast  19^2  from  the  Building 
l^terials  Di^^ision  of  ■'•TO.  These  show  a  sli-'-ht  -'ecline  in  tonnaye  of 
hollow  tile  from  l,lUg,000  tons  in.l9Ul.  to  1,05U,000  tons  in  I9I12.  Un- 
^la.zed  brick  outmit  fell  by  more  than  30  -oercent,  from  5,077,000  tons  in 
19^1  to  3i515»00C'  tons  in  19^2.  rlo^-^e^^^er,  face  brick  re-nresents  only  nart 
of  tnis  total,  but  face  brick*^  '^cicy^r^   been  dror)"nin^  off  far^ter  than  common 
brick  in  "^^olume  of  shipmientp.   It  is  estimated  tliat  face  brick  ^-hipments 
represent  one- sixth  of  total  shi-nments  pyx:',   that  their  sa.les  declinec'  35 
percent  in  19^2.  Ariplyin,-'  these  •'^ercenta£:-^es  in  the  case  of  face  brick 
and  the  more  reliable  figures  of  hollo^^^  clay  tile  bvA   firecla^v^  it  ma^/- 
be  calculated  that  shipments  of  thi)=5  clasp  increaf^ed  4.5  -nercent  in  1942. 
This  corresponds  closely  '-Ith  the  increase  of  5-'^  percent  report^:'  bv 
Class  I  carriers,  indicatir^-r  tiia.t  tlie  method  u<^ed  mxa^v"  not  be  entircl^^ 
^nlthout  justification. 
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Production  &  Ea.il  Shi-omentp  of  Brick  &  Euildin^  Tile,    19^1-  1SU3 

(Short  ton^) 
I9UI  13142 


Frodioction: 
FirelDrick 
Facebrick 
Hollo^'^  clay  tile 

Percent  chan,'''e 

Eail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


Sstimated 
19^3 


7,U67,ooo 

890,000 
l,lfe,000 
9,505,000 


6,327,261 


8,297,000 
580, 000 

1,054,000 

9,931,000 
6,670,^97 

I    5-3 


8,297,000 

350,000 

600,000 

9 , 247 , 000 

-  6.9 

6,270.000 

-  6.0 


In  I9U3  f^hir)mentj^  of  firebrick  are  not  exoected-  to  increase 
because  the  increap.e  of  11  "oercent  registered,  in  19^2  resulted  from     ex- 
"pansion  of  steel  faciliti^^>,    and  this  -orograin  is  nearii'i^:  an  end.     iifter 
a  ?^lirht  increase  in  the  first  months  of  19^3,   firebrick  rjroc.uction  is 
now  on  a  level  v,ith  19^2.      On  the  other  hand,    the  use  of  buildinj?  tile 
and  face  brick  i?^  exoected  bv  tlie  Suilding  ^^aterials  Division  to  droT)  at 
least  by  I4O  iDercrnt.     The  result  is  a  7  "oerc'-iit  fC^eneral  decline  in  the 
class . 

AETinCIAL  STQEL,   NOS 

^    Anat'f^is  of  the  one-day  studic«=  indicates   that  this  cla^^.s 
consij^ts  large l:v"  of  concrete  builcUng  blocks  a?id  slabs,   ^'Ith  some  as^ohalt 
blocks  and  other  artificial  '^tone  and  blockf^  comrjrisiiOif^-  the  remainder. 
The  car  billings  may  be  cla^-f^edi.  as  follo^^^s: 


Goncrct"  blocks  and  slabs 
Otner  blocks  and  plabs   (incl. 
as-olialt,  g^^vHDsum,    etc.) 


70  r-ercent 
30  -percent 


Consumntion  of  these  fabricated  itemr;  is  divided,  betv^een 
buildting  construction  and  TD^-^^ing.     Because  these  artificial  blocks 
are  lirht,   easil^s'-  laid,   and,    in  the  cnre  of  buildirig  blocks,    well 
insulated,    they  have  been  soU:eht  after  es-oeciall^-  for  defense  housing 
and  other  tyr^es  of  wartime  cons triict ion.     They  are  not  as  substantial 
or  durable  as  common  brick,   but  fit  the  needs  of  ^^^artime  buildiiTg  -oro-- 
jects.     Gon«=;eQuently,    rail  shiTDments  of  artificial  stone  increased  15 
"oercent  in  l^M?.,   and  in  the  last  m.iarter  of  the  .^-ear  ^-^ere  10  -nercent 
above  the  pame  -neriod  of  19^2.   It  is  likely  th.^t  the  outr)ut  of  these 
Drefabricated  items  will  hold  uo  •^^^  well  a?;  an,v  building  m-^terialc:; 
but  in  vievr  of  the  ,^eneral  3O-  ^  ^oercent  decline  in  c on^^ true t ion,   some 
droT)  in  -oroduction  and  shir)ments  of  artificial  stone  may  be  foreseen. 
Therefore,    the  tonnage  of  thi^^  class  has  been  reduced  onl;;.^  I5  Dercent, 
making  the  I9U3  fi:o:ure  278, COO  .tons. 

(XMfm  LIM5 

Total  sales  of  lime  in  I9U2  (6,075,000  tonr.)  nearly  matched 
the  record  outr)ut  of  6,079,^00  ton?^  in  19^1,  according  to  -prelim-inarj^ 
f ignores  released  by  the  Bufeau  of  Mines.  Ho^^re'^'-er,  because  of  chaiiges 
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in  the  character  of  ^'^rtime  demands,  Ralep  of  q-'iicklime  increa-sed  J  per- 
cent vhile  c;nlep  of  hydrated  Irne  decreased  20  -nercent.  Greater  use  of 
lime  in  chemical  and  metallijirrical  T^lants,  -oarticularly  nuicklime,  was 
offset  l)y  a  marked  or od  in- the  amoimt  of  .ouick  and  slaked  lime  em^Dlojed 
in- construction.  '%r  huildin^T.  do  not  rennire  a?  imich  lime  as  residential 
constru3tion.  A-Ticultiixal  lime  sales  vere  at  9?  percent  of'  19^',  wnile 
the  use  of  refractor^^  lime  (dead-burned  dolomite!)  increa^sed-  15  percent. 

lime  Sold  or  Used  hy  Producers,  I9UI-  I9U2 

(Short  tons)      '      •        . 


l^Ml 


Chemical  and  industrial 
Building 
Agricultural 
Refracton- 


3,561,203 

1,065,559 
382,727 

6,079,41b 


12U2 


3,777,000 

700,000 

370,000 
1,229,000 

b, 07b, 000 


Railroad  shiT)ments  declined  3  TDercent  in  19^2,    sli{/htly  more 
tlian  production  a.s  ^iven  a'bo'^'e,   chief  1^,^  "because  refractor^.^  lime  is  "burned 
from  dolomAte  close  "by  the  fiu-naces  and  doe^  not  usually  require  a  rail 
haul,     'lien  the  fi,^ires  of  refractory  lime  are  eliminated,    total  sales 
re'^'-eal  a  decline  of  3-3  "oorcent,   corresponding  more  closely  ^Ith  the  rail 
figure*^   (of  the  ta"ble  "belo^-O. 

In  I9U3  a  continuation  of  the  trends  -f^icii'ble  in  19^2  may  "be 
exDected.     A  substantial  drop  in  "buildin?  lime  will  follov  from  the  gen- 
eral  drop  in  conr^tructioh  nnd.  limitations  on  pri-^^ate  "buildirog.     Aericul- 
t^Jlral  u<^e  of  lime  should  al?=:o  ta^er  off,   ^ath  more  substitution  of  crushed 
limestone.     Substitution  of  a^^stone  for  fluxing  and  acid  neutrali-zer  may 
also  tend  to  reduce  chemical  and  m'^tallur^fical  use,   but  some  ad.ded  consump- 
tion by  these  industries  ir.  likely.     A-o^rorlmatel^^  100,000  to  150,000  tons 
of  limief^tone  ^-dll  replace  lime  in  the  purification  of  bauxite.     Altogether 
a  4.5  percent  decline  in  ?;ales  of  agiicultural,   building  and  industrial 
lime  may  be   expected,    accomnanied  by  a  si'nilar  decline   in  rail  shirmentj^. 

.  .    Prodioction  and  Hail  S/iipments  of  Lime,    I9U1  -  19U3 


m:^ liL 


(Short  tons) 


Production; 

Oier.ical  and  industrial 
Building 
•Agricjltural 
,  Total 

Percent  chaA:9"e 

I^il  Shir)m.ents 

Percent  change 


19^1 


3.561,103 

1,065,599 

38^,7^7 

5,009,429 

3,277,995 


194 


iilstimated 


)-y 


3,777,000 
700,000 
370.000 

J+,  847, 000 
■     -  3.3 

3,173,532 
-3.0 


12s 


3,500,000 

420,000 

360,000 

4, 680, 000 

-  4.5 
3,053,000 

-  5.0 


\ 
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PIASTER 


A  UO  "O'-'^rcent  decline,  in  the  Toroduction  of  biildiri^     r)lasters 
oecijrred  in  I9U2,     At  the  r-ame  time  Clasp  I  carriers  handled  32  percent 
lees  tonriage  in  Class  561,   Plaster  (stucco  or  \^ll)  and  Dry  Kalsomine. 
Tne  rea'^'ons  for  tlie  decline  in  the  n^e  of  -nlaster  sre  imerent  in  the 
s^Adng  from  -nrivate  to  '^'sr  cons tru.ct ion.     ^hese  may  be  listed  as    (l)  the 
"ban  on  nonessential  Diiblic  and  "ori-^^ate  construction  V  the  War  Production 
Board  in  A-nril  I9U2;    (2)   the  wide  use  of  "orefahricated  materials   in  war- 
time "building?  in  order  to  consen^e  lahor  and  time;    (3)  prohrcitions  ai§.^ainst 
tlie  use  of  lumher  in  construction  were  suitable  substitutes  are  a-^^allatle. 

Conseauentl5^   v.hile  sales  of  ^nosumloard,    sheathing,   T^aiDerhDard 
and  i^^lllDoard  ha'^'e  attained  record  nronortions,   a  marked  dro-D  in  demand  for 
lath,    stucco,    kalsomine  and  other  "building  lolasters  has  de-^'-elo-oed .     On  the 
other  hand,    there  has  been  increased  use  of  surgical  t) las ter  for  dental  and 
ortho-oedic  i^^ork.     Agricult^oral  and  other  g^no^vm  is   included  in  Class  352, 
Product?!  of  Mines,   NOS.     G-^-Dsumboard  is  in  Clasp.  7OI,   IVlanufactures  and  Mi^:- 
cellaneous,   NOS. 

pijirther  decreased  u^e  of  "olaster  i?^  in  store  for  19^3.   accordiiig 
to  reports  received  fron:  the  Building  I^'^aterials  Di^-ision  and  the  Bijreau 
of  Mines.      Sales  of  buildirig  blasters  ~  -sr)sciall^r  of  the  iTOortant   "base- 
coat"  and  "ga^j^'ing  R.nd  .:ioldi"Q^-"  "ola-sters  —  were  reioorted  by  the  Sui^eaucf 
Mines  to  h-^.ve  sl^Jir.T)ed  to  kO  to  50  T:ercent  of  19^1  in  the  last  n^mrter  of 
I9U2.     The  Buildii-:g  Materials  Divic^ion  T)L^ces  I9U3  production  at  an'  esti- 
mated 760,000  tons, 'or  65  Toercent  of  1942.     Conseouently  a  5^  -oercent  decline 
in  the  rail  torjiage  figuTe  has  been  estim^ated. 

Prodoiction  and  P^ail  Shiments  of  Plaster,    19^1  -  19^3 


(Short  tons) 


Jiistimated 


ic 


iqU2 


Production  of  -olapter 
Percent  change 

Rail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


1,9^1,000 


1,307,532 


1,17^,000 

853 . 7^2 
-  31.7 


1^ , 


760,000 

-35.2 

580,000 
-35.1 


SHT'JER  PIPS  .illD  DRAI3^  TIIE 


Ihi'^  cla.ss  includes  chief Ij^  cla.y  and  concrete  sewer  Diioe,  also 
other  clay  and  concrete  T)roducts  includin^r  conduitf^,  cul^^ert^,  drain  tile, 
^Tit   drain -oi-oe.  More  than  two- thirds  of  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  cla,ss 
ip  reiDresented  bj^  clay  sewer  -oir)e;  cla;^^  and  concrete  Dipe  together,  repre- 
senting a  little"  o^^er  80  percent  of  the  entire  clas^..   Infor.r^,.tion  on  sewer 
pipe  and  kindred  products  io  veiy  inadenUcHe.  The  Irailding  Ma.t-rials  Div- 
ision estimates  that  shipments  of  pi^e  ^-^v^l   kindred  products  in  19^2  totaled 
about  1,900,000  tons,  of  which  Tiine  rer)resented  two-thirds  of  txie  total. 
Although^data  on  shipments  of  these  products  in  I9UI  is  lacking,  it  f^eems 
likely  that  there  vas  some  increase  in  their  use  in  19^.  A  great  deal  of 
^e\fieT   pipe  and  drain  til"  is  kno^-Tx  to  '^J>-^e   been  employed  in  construction 
of  new  militar^j  camns,  denots  ^rit.   defense  plants. 


/ 
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^  It  IS  estimated  t.-ic-^.t  in  l^k}  consunrotion  of  sewer  vive  will 

OTooalD]^^  net  exceed  one  million  tons,   and  tlie  Building  iMaterials  Div- 
ision believes  tiiat  tne  fi^-^e  imy  be  mucii  lower.     Since  tlie  cons  trac- 
tion program  in  general  is  slated  to  decline  from  "^0  to  50  TOrcent     a 
reasonable  guess  would  be  tliat  shipments  of  sewer  piw     drain  tile 'and 
related  items  would  decline  by  35  percent,     ^is  would'mate  the  weight 
01    these  Items  to  be  originated  by  Class  I  carriers  in  l^k},   722,000  tons. 

Shiipments  &  Eail  Tonnage  of  Se^er  Pipe  S  Drain  Tile,  19Ul~3 

(Short  tons) 


19^1 


a 


19i|2 


Estimated 
19^3 


ShiTDments:  -  ■       .." 

Sewer  pipe,   draintile&  related  items     1,700,000      1,900,000      123^000 
Percent  change  .  .    4-  ll.g  -'35.0 


Pail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


923.603 


1,110,899 
•i  12.9 


722,000 
-  35.0 


AGllICULTTJPAL  B'IPIEMEIITS  MP  KMHjS,   WS 


This  class  includes  all  agricultioral  m.achiner^r  and  parts  ex- 
clusiye  of  tractors  and  tractor  parts.  The  chief  machiner^.^  items:  shipped 
m  this  class  are  har^-esters,  threshers  and  combines,  binders,  plows- 
corn  p^hellers,  and  ensilage  cutters.  Ho^-^er,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  tne  ODT  one-day  studies  do  not  afford  a.  ven'-  clear  Picture  of  the 
products  billed  here,  since  a  majority  of  the  carloads  are  not  specified, 
it  may  safel;i-  be  stated  that  parts  represenii  a  constantly-  growing  percent- 
age of  this  class,  amo\intin,^:  to  an  estimated  kO  percent  in  19U3. 

Shipments  of  agricyltuTal  implements  and.  par t'-v  billed  h^-rp  fell 
^11   i-^.the  neighborhood  of  30  percent  in  19!^,  because  of  limitation  orders 
affectii^g  the  m.anufacture  of  agricultural  machiner;^^  and  the  conversion  of 
manufacturing  plant?  to  var  work.  TIio\:igh  some  increase  in  the- mamifacture 
of  parts,  mil  be  permitted  in  19^3,  the  output  of  new  machines-  will  be 
further  curtailed.  As  shovTi  in  the  followir^  tabic,  parts  production  is 
set  at  167  percent  of  19^0,  while  new  machine i^--  excluding  tractors,  is  cut 
to  41.5  percent  of  19^0. 


a chine 5 
'Tractors 
All  other 


Parts 

Tractor 
Other 


19^0 
$373,000,000 
123,000,000 
255,000,000 

$  63,000,000 
26,000,000 

37,000,000 


19^3 

$148,000,000 

42,000,000 

106,000,000 

$105,200,000 

U3,Uoo,ooo 

61,800,000 


About  a  fourth  of  the  other  aeric^iltural  machines  are  liarvest^rs 
and  combines:   19^0— $32,000,000  (^3,^00  units);     I9UI— $16,000,000  (19,- 
000  units).     Addin-?  togetlier  the  dollar -t-alue  of  other  macnines  and  the 
parts  supplied  for  them,   the  19U3  dollar  ^alue  of  machines  and  parts  is 
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57-5  vercent   of  the  19^40  figure.  It  may  reasona.bly  be  assTimed  then,  that 
shipments  of  -^ricultm\3l  Imnleraent?  and  Parts,  ITOS,  will  "be  60  percent 
of  1940.  In  1940  the  carrierc.  orl^einated  712, TOU  tons  in  this  class;  a 
40  percent  reduction  makes  the  tonnage  estimate  for  I9U3,  ^28,000  tons. 
Comoared  i.lth  the  tonna.ge  originated  hy  the  railroads  in  19^2,  this  marks 
a  decrease  of  33-2  percent. 

H0RS5~DH;m^  V5EICLES  AI\1D  PiiETS,  NOS 

Pail  shipments  of  horse-draTAoa  vehicles  increased  SO  percent  in 
1042,  despite  the  fact  tiiat  production  fell  from  97,000  units  in  icijl  to 
Ob, 000  units  in  1942.  It  is  believed  that  the  ej^planation  for  this  dis- 
crepancy lies  in  the  fact  that  producers  stocked  up  on  wa^-'ons  and  other 
vehicles  in  194I,  hut  that  mor-t  of  these  were  shipped- out '  in  19U2  vhen 
the  demand  for  this  equipment  suddenly  increased.  The  new  demand  came 
from  farmers  desiring  farm  vehicles  which  did  not  involve  gas,  rubber  or 
a  large  number  of  replacement  parts.  Many  farmers  are  also  Icnom  to  have 
ordered  parts  to  rehabilitate  old  horse-drawn  -^'-ehicles . 

The  production  quota  on  this  type  of  enuipment  is  set  at  42,000 
units  in  I943,  a  decline  of  nearly  kO  percent  belo>r  the  19^2  allotment. 
Because  additional  parts  may  be  shipped  this  year  and  stocks  of  manufac- 
turers are  not  yet  exhausted,  the  rail  figiure  ha.s  been  reduced  onl^^  25 
percent. 


• 


TPACTOPS  MP  PiiPrS,   IIOS 

This  class  represents  not  onl;;-  fcti-m  equipment  but  man^y  tractors 
piorchased  by  the  U.   S.  Army  for  construction  vprk  and  employed  'by  the  iirn^^ 
Engineers  for  operations  in  this  country  and  abroad.     Tlie^Arm;^^  has  been  takir^ 
a  larger  part  of  the  catemillar  or  track- tjjTpe  tra:ctors,    leairlng  the  lighter 
vjheel-type  tractors  for  fa.rm  use.     The  number  of  units  of  each  tirpe  produced 
in  the  past  three  years  and  expected  production  in  I9U3  as  folloW: 


1940 


Track  lane 
Kieel  t'rve 


27,2^5 
222,000 


10141 


29,gU9 

303,000 


1942 


45,000 

181,000 


1241 


37,53s 
70,000 


Pail  shipment^  have  followed  the  £:eneral  pattern  of  production, 
increasing^  from  591,000  tons  in  1940,  to  771,000  tons  in  194l  and  908,000 
tons  in  1942.  The   stea.d^'-  rise  has  reflected  not  onl^'  production  of  vehicles, 
and  the  shift  to  the  manufacture  of  heavier- tj^noe  of  equipment  in  1942,  but 
the  growing  volume  of  replacement  parts  manufactured  for  old  venicles!  In 
the  case  of  tractors  going  to  the  Arn^/,  sufficient  replacement  rxarts  to 
last  a  year  or  more  are  purchased  and  shipped  v^dth  tlie  new  vehicles. 

Production  of  both  track  lane  and  wiieel  tyoe  tractors  vdll  de- 
crease in  1943,  as  indicated  in  the  table  above,  but  the  quota  of  replace- 
ment parts  is  considerably^  higher  than  1942  levels.  It  is  knov.n.  ti-iat  man,y 
farm  units  are  not  in  operation  now  because  of  lack  of  parts,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  to  ship  these  replacements  before  major  use  of 
the  vehicles  in  the  s^jmmer  and  fall.  Ho^e^-er,  it  is  the  knny   tractors  and 
parts  that  make  the  difference.  Although  the  allotment  on  farm  tractors 
and  parts  is  about  60  -nercent  of  1940,  total  tractors  and  parts  are  expected 
to  be  150  percent  of  1940.  In  terms  of  rail  shipments  this  would  mean" 
886,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  2.4  percent  below  1942. 
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■    EaIU'JAY  GAB^IHaLS,   AXLES  AjnD  THUCI 

The  tonnage  of  railv.ra;^-  car  wheels,   axles  and  truck?  is 
deiDendent  upon  two  factors:    (l)  the  car  iDuildinf^  program,   and  (2)  the 
railroad  maintenance  program.     A  numher  of  items  move  to  export,   and 
some  locomoti^^e  i>heels  and  trucks  are  in^ol^ed  here,  l:ut  two ^f actors  - 
the  i^heels  and  axles  —  account  for  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  rail 
categoi^^r.     The  car-"building  iDrogram  for  19UI  and  19^2,   and  the  esti- 
mated numlDer  of  cars  to  be  comoleted  .in  19U3,   are  as  follows: 


Eailroad  Car  Construction  Program 


■9^1 


19^2 


19^3 


Domestic  railroads 
Foreign  railroads 
Industrial  cars 
Arm^,^ 


80, 502  1/ 

2,3S6 
2,000 


gi|,  gS8 


63,009  2/   26,000  3/ 


1,500 

10,000 

1,000 

75,509 


1,S00 

Uo,ooo 

_J00 
68,100 


Includes  2,200  r)ri'^^ately  ovmed  cars. 
Includes  U3I  -privately-  o^-ned  cnrs. 
Inclua.e!=5  6,000  cars  remaining  from  19^2  urogram. 

In  I9UI  the  Chilled  Iron  Car  WLieel  Puilders  A'=^sociation  re- 
ported 2,293,000  wheels  -oroduced  (eoual  rcjghl^-  to  8b0,000  tons/,  vhile 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reiDortied  production  of  steel  vneels 
at  268,165  tons  and  output  of  steel  axles  at  201,553  tons,  '^feile  no^ 
fiOTres  on  I9U2  production  of  iron  car^heel?^  are  availahle,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reports  that  prodi;ction  for  sale  of  steel  wheels 
fall  to  227,608  tonp  and  <=teel  axles  to  181,8^0  tons.  Ho^'ever,  because 
iron  vheels  have  "been  substituted  for  f^teel  ^^heels,  especially  in  main- 
ter^ice,  tiiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  iron  car^heels 
declined  in  19^42.  On  tlie  contrar^%  an  estimate  of  ^«heels  needed  for  new 
construction  and  maintenance  indicates  an  increased  weight  of  896,000  tons 
in  I9U2.  About  one-fourth  of  the  iron  wheels  are  used  in  new  construction 
and  three-fourths  in  maintenance,  vhile  steel  wheels  and  axles  go  largel;^- 
into  maintenance.  The  TransiDortation  Eouiraent  Li^dsion  estimates  that  a 
steel  axle  will  outlast  six  or  seven  pairs  of  vheels,  and  the  one-da^^ 
studies  indicate  12  tons  of  ^^heels  moving  for  each  ton  of  axles. 

AS  indicated  abo'^'-e  the  con^^truction  of  new  cars  has  been  declining 
since  the  outbreak  of  ^rar  because  of  the  critical  mat-rials  involved.  In 
fact,  the  decline  in  new  construction  is  greater  than  the  totals  indicate 
because  Am^,-  cars  are  estimated  at  onl;^^  .$5  ^^ercent  of  the  weight  of  ordinary 
railroad  cars.  I^intenancc  operations  will  probably  increase  in  19^3,  but 
because  of  the  large  number  of  cars  rebuilt  in  I9UI  and  191^2,  there  should 
not  be  much  uo^Arard  trend  in  the  wei,-^ht  of  vheels  and  axles  u?^ed  for  such 
work.  The  o^-e rail, picture  indicates  a  6  percent  decline  in  tonnage  of 
^^heels  and  axles  and  this  vpiild  place  rail  shipments  in  ISU3  at  513,000 
tons . 
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Production  &  Eail  Shiiomentf^  of  I^.il\^?ay  Car--heel?  &  ibrles 


(Short  ton?)  ' 


iqUi 


'^ 


2 


Production 

Iron  car  vheels 
Steel  car  vdieels 
Steel  ajcles 

Percent  change 

Eail  shipments 
Percent  change 


s^9,S75 
268,165 

1,329,593 


562,5^46 


8q6,250 
227,608 

181,  8UQ. 

1,305, b98 

-  1.8 

5U6,023 

-  2.9 


891,375 

182, QCO 
-    150 > 060 

iT223T^5 

-  6.3 


513,000 
-    6.0 


AUra-lCBILSS  (Pac^^en^'^er) 


Because  of  tlie  com^ernion  of  automobile  af^f^embl;^^  lines  to  war 
production,  there  was  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  production  and  shipments 
of  new  passenger  cars  in  I9U2.  Ihe  year  I9U1  V7a.s  a  l:aji.aer  year  in  the 
automoti^re  ind^ostry,  with  3J00,000  new  passenger  cex9^   produced.  In  1942 
only  216,000  cars  came  off  the  assembly  lines,  a  little  less  than  b  percent 
of  the  I9U1  outDut.  Pail  shi^ents  declined  from  3,234,000  tons  to  330,000 
tons,  or  85  TDcrcent.  The  onl,v  reason  ^^   the  19^2  rail  figure  ms  not  lo^^er 
is  that  some  new  cars  were  f^hiT)T)ea  out  of  stock  during  the  year. 

No  new  c.-^rs  will  'be  produced  in  19U3,  though  schedules  call  for 
se-^^eral  thousand  new  aml:ulances.  Some  cai\-^  will  mo^^e  out  of  stock  and  T^e 
shipoed  around  tlie  countr^^.  However,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  weight 
of  all  these, shipments  will  exceed  l60,000  tons  for  the  year. 

AUTOTRUCKS 

In  contra.Pt  ^-dth  production  and  shipments  of  passenger  cars, 
the  output  and  movement?  of  trucks  and  truck  trailers  increa..^ed^markedly 
in  I9U2.  Hot  only  were  more  trucks  produced  —  an  estimated  1,300,000 
units  in  I9U2  cornn-ared  with  1,100,000  in  I9UI,  but  man;^'-  mo^^ments  of  im- 
pedimenta "by  rail  in^^ol^-ed  loadin^^-s  of  Amy  trucks   Altogether  rail 
loadings  of  trucks  increaf^ed  "by  I33  percent  o^^er  19U1. 

Most  of  the  new  truck  production  went  of  course  to  the  Army, 
thoijgh  a  large  part  of  the  stockpile  of  light,  medium  and  hea.^^  tracks 
vras  dravm  on" in  19^42  for  essential  civiliaui  users.  .The  iirn^^  also  vath- 
drew  3,000  hea^y  trucl^^  from  ci'^dliaji  stocks.  Continued  withdra^^^ls. 
from  the  stockoile  brought  the  numher  of  hea,^y  trucks  to  dangerously* 
low  levels  in  the  earl;^^  part  of  I9U2,  and  authorization  has  heen  granted 
for  tiie  construction  of  7,500  new  hea.Ty  trucks  for  civilians  in  the  third 
quarter  of  19^3 .  As  many  m.ore  may  he  constracted  in  the  last  quarter  of 
I9I43.  Arny  units  are  expected  to  approximate  1,100,000.  These  units 
include  light,  medium  and  hea,^y  trucks,  tractors,  semi- trailers,  trailer?^ 
and  motorcycles.  Hov^e-^^er,  these  do  not  represent  requirements  for  this 
rail  class^,  since  tractors  are  included  in  Class  582  and  motorcycles  in 
Cla.ss  701.  Moreover,  it  is  the  weight  of  the  units  that^matters,  since 
hea^'Ty  trucks  a^'-erage  10  tons,  compared  to  3  tons  for  a  light  truck. 


• 
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Since  T^rodiiction  >dll  not  iDe  an  accurate  te^is  for  estimating 
shiTDm^ntf^  in  15^^  —  tecan^e  of  vdthdrawalf^  from  FtockB  and  mo-ement^<^^ot 
impedimenta  —  the  trend  in  quarterly  ^hivmenU  may  t)e  an  ixidex  of  things 
to  come.     Thef.e  Quarterly  fifure?  for  iclfl  and  19^2  are  af^  follows: 


19^1 


First  quarter 
Second  qu£?rter 
Third  auarter 
Fourth  quarter 


162, ?S7 

161,215 

231,899 

2'53,6y) 
.809,051 


221^. 


U37,b09 
515 , 066 


a 


.    .093 

1,828,094 


Percent: , 
lacrease 

128.8 
171.4 
12?.  1 
122 . k  ■ 

133-3 


information  on  the  nmter  ?nd  t;..T)ep  of  nev  units  to  be  wod^xed 
and  released  from  stock  in  19U3  inclines  one. to  belie-e  &at  the  tom,^ge 
of  new  tnocks,  trailers  and  semi- trailers  shir.T^ed  in  19^^  vail  not_  be  -erj 
nrach  abo-e  the  19^^2  figure.  It  will  be  impedimenta  mo-emepts _ whicii  mtOce 
the  difference,  and  it  is  too-n  that  tliese  will  increase  consideraD]^--.  It 
may  be  estimated  that  there  '.all  be  an  increase  of  s^oot^  5C,000^tons  a.  . 
QTAarter  for  these  mo^'ements,  aa'cing  the  total  for  IS^j  ^ ,  75O,  OOO  tons ,  or 
%  TDercent  higher  tlian  19^2. 

AUTOXOBILgS  AMD  aUTOTHUCKS,  FJOCgJ)  1^0.0  i^  P^TS 

This  class  inclmes  not  only  replacement  parts  for  ci^'ilian 
and  militaiy  automobiles  aj'.d  tracks,  but  a  nrach  larger  ^'olume  of  knocked 
do'm  parts  mo-ii^-^  for  final  assembl^y  at  plrats  scattered  all  over  tne 
country .  The  exact  tonna^res  of  the  -arious  items  is  not  knovn,  nor  is 
tliere  anj^-here  anj-  breakdovm  of  the  m.ajor  classes  of  proaucts  along  txie 
lines  of  the  railway  classification;  hence,  de^-ious  methoas  must  be 
emplo.yed  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  shipments. 

In  1PH2  it  is  estLmated  that  the  value  of  replacement  parts 
mar:ufactured  aggregated  sligntly  more  tten  $1,000,000,000  divided  be t>-een 
civilian,  militar-Zajid  exoort  as  indicated  below,  iictua.ll^.^  from  14  to  25 
percent  of  the  civilian  Parts  v^re  purcha.^^ed  bj-  the  kcm^  from  sealers 
In  the  same  year  the  Automotive  Go^xicil  for  'fer  Production  reported  the 
total  ^-alue  of  all  vehicles  produced  at  $3,300,000,000,  of  ^.hlch  $2  3^.- 
000,000  worth  vra.s  shipped  for  final  assembly/,  as  was  to  be_e>-pected,  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  ^^lue  of  automobile  and  truck  parts  shippea  for  .inal 
assembly  took  place  in  19^2,  although  the  total  value  0  ,  items  prod^iced, 
including  tallies  and  combat  vdiicles,  increased  substantially  during  toe, 
vear.  Parts  for  tanks  and  other  ir.ilitar;.^  vehicles,  however,  arc  billea 
in  Class  701,  fen^rfact'ores  and  Miscellaneous.  IJOS,-  and  are  not  involved 

Altogether  the  shipments  of  parts,  for  replacement  and  assembly 
declined  br  more  than  a  third  in  19'+2.  the  chief  crop  occurring  m  the 
case  of  a,uto  and  trjck  parts  shipped  for  fir^l  assembly.  Eaix  loadings 
slumped  by  a  similar  margin. 

The  sitimtion  is  eypected  to  be  reversed  in  19U3.  Ijoctus  is 
being  given  to  the  manufacture  of  rer^laccmient  parts,  not  onl;;'  for jnilitar;,.' 
vehicles  vhich  consume  enormous  quantities  of  replacement  parts,  but  also 
to  civilian  parts  to  m.aintain  trucks,  buses  and  necessary  passenger  vcnicles 
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Since  there  will  be  little  chaiire  in  the  nijmherF;  of  new  trucks  and  c-rs 
mpnufactiored  in  19^3,   no  change  in  the  -'■olume  of  parts  ^hi^ped  for  final 
assembly  has  been  made  (70  rercent  of  production  is  estimated  iDroduced 
at  assembly  centers).     The  final  fi^^jre  of  the  con^^erted  tonna^f^-e  of  all 
Darts  indicates  a  12  percent  increase  in  I943. 

Value  &  Weight  of  ^Kepla cement  Parts  &  Parts  S].iipr)ed 

for  Final  Assembly,    19^1-  1943 


(000  Dollars) 


He-ola.cement  Parts 
Ci-^^ilian 
Militant 

5^130  rt 
Total 

Farts  ShipT:;ed  for 
Final  Assembl^v 


iqUi 


■y 


$     718,000 

300,000 

30,000 

i,6ks]ooo 


$2,3110,000 


19^2 


$   510,150 

400,000 

50,000 

SbO, 150 


$1,300,000 


19U3 


$   600,000 

7^0,000 

Uo,ooo 

1,380,000 


$1,300,000 


(In  Short  Tons) 


Her>lacement  "oarts  1/ 
^issemb];^''  -parts  2/ 
Total 
Percent  change 

feil  tonnage 
Percent  change 


1,080,000 
U,  680, 000 
5,760,000 


5,732,959 


990,000 
2,600,000 
3.590,000 

-  37-7 

3,579,910 

-  37.6 


1,^20,000 

2,600,000 

4,020,000 

412.0 

U,  000, 000 
-[  12.0 


i 


JTL 


t  2.06  lbs.  ner  dollar  of  ^-alue. 
^it  k  lbs.  Der  dollar  of  "^^alue. 
Does  not  include  weight  of  containers. 

aiUTQMaBIIE  :jb  AUTOTEUCK  TIESS 


^Nearly  50  million  -oassenger  car  and  12,000,000  truck  tires  v,Tere 
produced  in  I94I.  In  I9U2  tlie  nujnber  of  passenger  car  tires  produced  was 
negligible,  but  se-^^eral  million  mo^^ed  out  of  stocks  in  dealers  hands.  The 
out-out  of  truck  tires  increased  slightly.  In  addition  t.iere  was  a  sizable 
tonnage  of  old  passenger  tires  obtained  from  ci^^ilians  and  added  to  go^^- 
ernment  stocks  in  the  last  ouarter  of  the  year.  Defense  Su-orlies  Corpora- 
tion estimates  that  of  a  total  of  11. 5  million  tires  collected,  approxi- 
mately ^8  million  mo^^ed  to  central  deiDots  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  about 
2  million  were  distributed  to  other  centers  from  the  central  depots.  This 
lea-es  3.5  million  tires  coming  in  during  I9U3  and  about  k  million  to  go 
out  to  otner  centers  (onl;^,-  one-half  of  these  tires  arc  found  fit  for  re- 
\ise,  the  rest  mo^e  as  scrar)). 

New  T^roduction  in  I9I13  is  estimated  at  5  million  r)assenger  car 
tires ^ and  I3  million  truck  tires.  Addirig  in  the  government  tires  mo-in^: 
to  T)oints  of  consumntion,  the  total  mo^em^nt  figures  out  about  the  same"^ 
as  in  1942.  Accordingl;^^  the  rail  figures  ha-^-e  been  u-p-ned  a  tri-Ple  from 
495,000  tons  in  191+2  to  500,000  tons  in  19^3.  .  ' 
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E?timrted  Sliinmrntp  &  Ball  Tonnage  of 
Truck  &  Pappeii^er  Tires.    1Q41- iql|"^ 
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New  Production: 

^TumlDer  of  "Or-^p-sengor  tires 
ITumber  of  truck  tires 

Scguisitionod  tires; 
iTuTiber  mo'^'^ing 

Shipments   (tons): 
Passenger  and  truck 
Old  tires  1/  ' 

Percent  change 

fell  tonnage: 
Percent  chan^-re 


iqUi 


49,866,000 
11.67^,000 


19^2 


4,000,000 
12,500,000 


1243 


5,ooo,(XO 
13,000,000 


10,000,000..   7,500,00)0 


907,250 
907,250 


711,496 


477,500 
100,000 
577,500 

-  36.3 

495,369 
-  30.4 


505,000 

75,000 

575,000 

-  .4 

500,000 
-^  1.0 


1/  Passenger  tires  estimated  at  20  -pounds  each  and  truck  tires  at  70  pounds 

I^TAL  PIMIITUIG 

)      ^   Flight  incr-ase  in  shipn-^nts  of  metal  f^jirniture  occurred  in 
1:^42  as  a  result  of  the  accelerated  construction  "orogram,  the  equi-p-ping 
of  arm.-  camos  and  depots  and  go-^ernmcnt  offices.  The  rise  in  metal 
rorniture  (5.8  vcrcent)   i^as  far  below  the  increase  in  shipments  of  other 
rarnitur^,  since  the  use  of  substitutes  for  netal  f^orniture  was  stressed 
throughout  the  year.  After  the  middle  of  the  year  a  sharp  drop  in  metal 
fiorniture  shipments  began  so  that  the  last  quarter  of  1S42  vras   37  Dercent 
below  the  last  quarter  of  194l. 

Percent 
■         1941    •    1942       Charge 


First  ouaxter 
Second  quarter 
Third  qunrt^-^r 
Fourth  d'oarter 
Total 


93,243 
90,810 
91,862 

98,209 
37^,124 


114,377 
124, 267 

95,363 
61,890 

395, S97 


4  22.7 

4  36.8 

+  3.B 

-  37.0 

5.8 


The  decline  in  the  mo-ement  of  metal  furniture  dates  from  the 
passage  of  Order  iV^-126  limiting  the  amo^jnt  of  iron  and  steel  consujirotion 
m  metal  fm^niture.  The  order  prohibits  the  deli^-erin^^  processing  and 
assembling  of  ai\v  iron  snd.   steel  for  items  included  in^List  "A".  This 
list  co^--:rs  sucii  items  as  beds,  bed  spring  frames,  cabinets,  desk  equip- 
ment and  others. 

The  do\^/n^rp.rd  trend  vill  continue  in  I943  ajid  shipments  are 
expected  to  drop  rapidly  as  manufa.cturers '  in^-entories  become  depleted. 
Another  Order,  L-260,  limits  the  production  of  nonessential  metal  furni- 
ture parts.  The  Lepartm>-nt  of  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ton- 
nage of  metal  furniture  originated  by  rail  in  1942  ^.rill  not  be  abo^-e 
1TO,000  tons,  a  decline  of  64.6  percent. 
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OTHER  THAIT  METAL  FUKHTUIS 


As  T^oi-.ted  out  aho-e,  shiT^mcnt^  of  vrood  furnitm-  and  of  furni- 
tm-e  other  than  .letal  increased  28  ^.ercent  in  1^12,  ^^^^^ing  a  total  ton- 
nage more  than  twice  that  of  ir.otal  furniture.  The  expanded  construction 
..ro^ram  and  the  use  of  suDr-titutes  for  metal  furniture  ^a-e  ^^^^  ;\ 
thr  OToduction  and  Pale?  of  ^ooa.  fTirniture.  The  tonnage  of  phipm.nts  D/ 
rail  S?ned  °?oSil^r  thro'aghout  19^+2  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  .rere  37 
Dcrcent  hig-her  than  at  the  end  of  IS'+l-  .    p^^^g^^^' 


loUl 


First  quarter 
Second  auarter 
Third  quarter 
Fourth  quarter 
Total 


1^1.727 

156,519 
151,262 

183 . 160 

b73.32S 


I9U2 

173,85s 
210,226 

226, 911 

251,05? 
Sb2,054 


Change 

■4  22.6 

■^  3^-3 
18.3 

ILl 
28.0 


I 

-r 

I 

t 


■    All  signs  iDoint  to  a  decline  in  production  of  this  kind  of  __^ 
furniture,  though  the  drop  should  not  be  as  great  as  tnat  predictea  tor 
metal  furktureT  The  chief  reason  for  anticipating  a  drop  here  is  tne 
difficulty  of  mannjfacturers  in  obtaining  materials,  as  ou.lmed  in  tne 
discussion  of  Forest  Products,  the  shortage  of  I'^ber  has  ^;^^^^/\f  ^'^- 
v,ard  revision  of  all  allotments,  '^^^ecialli^mere  tne  end-product  is 

consumed  primarily  by  ci-ilians.  Order  ^^135  ^f^^^''^^  f^   l?;?    , 
I9U2,  the  manufacture  of  wood  upholstered  nurniture.  There  ^;  ^  e^  _ 
indication  that,  .vith  the  drop  in  new  constraction,  and  ^^^^^'^Iv  ^^Jt 
of  the  use  of  lumber,  the  output  of  '..-ood  f.u:niture_vall  be  ^^"^rely  cut 

After  v^od  fvo-niture  the  most  important  ^^f  ^^,^'"'^%=l^^^,'f;"!"^J^ted' 
and  fever  of  these  will  be  produced  in  19^3-  Altogether  it  is  estimated 
Siat  there  vrill  be  a  3O  percent  droP  in  shipments  of  f^^er  tnan  metal 
furniture,  Placin^t  the  1?U3  figure  of  tonnage  originated  at  bOO,000  tons. 


The  chief  be-erages  in  this  class  in  order  of  importance  are 
the  malt  be^-erages  -  beer  and  ale  -  distilled  spirits  and  wine,  xnese 
tSeriroS-  o^  be^-erag.-^s  account  for  more  than  9O  percent  of  carloads 
US  ed^irCla?;  620  b^the  one-day  studies.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
,.a.ter,  grape  .juice,  cider  and  carbonated  l^'e-erages  (soft  drinks}.  Eeer 
alone  represents  a  littl-  more  than  60. percent  of  the  class. 

In  10I42  production  and  shipments  of  be-erages  were  higher,  and 
axe  estimated  at  about  112  percent  of  19^1-  Sail  shipments,  howe^^er 
3^re  ^:ip  more  than  UO  t^rcent .  T^iis  is  belie-ed  to  ^a-  resulted  from 
a  substantial  di^-ersion  from  tmck,  T,articularl^  e^'ident  1^;^^^  ^^f  f " 
of  10U2   The  fi-x^es  indicate  that  trucks  carried  about  two-thirds  01 
I'eiiie.   included  in  this  class  in  19^1  nnd  aT.Proximately56  percent  n 
I9L12.  A  auestionnalre  sent  out  by  the  Be^^erages  Division  re-.aled  t.at 
f2r  shippers  reporting,  77  percent  of  beer  shipments  vent  "'H^f^f}^ 
23  percent  by  rail.  Tne  shift  of  only  a  few  percentage  VO^lJ^""^"^ 
tra?k  portion  of  total  traffic  wo^^d  result  in  a  subst.anti.^  gain  in  toe 
rail  shipments  figiu-e.  A.nother  factor  tendin^T  to_increase  t^^i^ -  f reignt 
is  the  shift  of  beer  from  barrels  to  bottles.  This  raises  tne  wei.ht  of 
Se  container  r«Stl4  to  tlmt  of  toe  bottled  item;  thus  the  same  volume 
of  "be^^erage  would  v^igh  more  than  pre-iou^ly. 


# 


• 


# 
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Some  increa<?e  of  phirments  of  distilled  siDirits  aiid  mne  al^o 
occurred,   m  19U2.  Substantial  Ptocks  of  ^^.loiritp  permitted  a  higher  con- 
sumption despite  the  con^^ersion  of  the  pL-nts  in  many  ca.ses  to  production 
of  mdu^^trial  alcohol.  Shipments  of  soft  drinks  declined  slightly  in  IQI42 
partly  as  a  result  of  Order  M-lOU  *ich  limited  the  number  of 'bottle  caps 
vhich  ma^'-  be  used. 

'l^ery  little  change  is  expected  in  "oroduction  of  beer  in  ig^P 
and  shipments  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine  will  probably  decline- steadily 
tnrougJiout  the  year.  At  the  present  time  brewers  are  limited  to  93  per- 
cent of  the  malt  recei^-ed  a  year  ago,  but  stocks  of  molt  are  good,  and, 
If  the  beer  is  v/atered  judiciously,  a  -olume  of  shipments  equal  to  those 
of  1942  may  result.  Stocks  of  some  tjves   of  distilled  liquors  are  still 
relc'ti-ely  high  and  shipments,  estimated  at  85,000  tons  in  19^+3,  will 
surely  exceed  production.  Similar];;^  although  the  grape  crop  is  expected 
to  be  lower  than  the  19U2  croP,  and  all  raisin  grapes  mu<-t  be  dried,  ample 
stocks  Thrill  keep  shipments  in  19^3  abo^-e  90  percent  of  19^12.  Altogether 
It  may  be  estimated  that  total  shipments  ^.dll  decline  by  only  a  few  percen- 
tage points. 

Other  forces,  howe^-er,  will  affect  rail  shipments.  One  forecast 
IS  that  in  I943,  kO  percent  of  the  beer  wiH-mo^^e  by  rail  and  only  60  per- 
cent by  truck.  This  sho^ald  ne^-er  the  less  be  taken  cautiously.  There  are 
about  475  breweries  in  the  countr^^  of  vhich  from  3OO  to  350  are  engaged  in  ' 
purely  local  deli-^-er;^^  and  use  trucks.  The  25  largest  brev/ers  ship  "all  o^^er 
the  counti^^  and  h.a^^e  alwa;^,-s  used  the  railroads,  tha.t  lea^-es  from  100  to 
150  small  brewers  ^ho  ship  partl;^^  by  rail  and  partl;^r  by  truck,  v/ho  may  be 
compelled  to  put  a  larger  percenta.<ee  of  their  sales  in  freight  cars  if  they 
are^unable  to  get  new  tires.  Howe-^^er,  in  some  causes  the  brewers  are  selling 
their  trucks  to  common  carriers  ^ho  can  get  new  tires  and  the  beer  still 
rolls  out  on  rubber.  It  is  extrem.ely  unlikely  that  these  small  shippers 
will  divert  such  a  large  part  of  their  traffic  to  the  railroads  that  the 
radl  portion  for  the  entire  country  will  approach  kO  percent. 

Howe'^-er,  some  di'^^ersion  and.  some  increase  in  rail  shipments 
appear  inevitable.  At  the  present  time  en   increase  of  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent for  tlie  year  appears  warranted,  and  the  figure  used  in  this  stud;^'" 
is  a  10  percent  increase  in  beverages  shipm^ents  in  19%. 


Total  Sl-iipments  &  Bail  Shipments  of  Beverages, 

Ilxcept  Soft  Drinks,  1941--  I943 

1000  Gallons) 

I9UI 
ShiTments: 

iMalt  be-erages  ^  1,801,575 

Distilled  spirits  134,071 

Wine  97*138 

Total  2, 032! 784 


I9U2 

2,023,175 
lU8,5S2 
109,295 


Estimated 

2,036,700 
85 , 000 
100,000 


2,281,052    2,221,700 


Estimated  net  tonnage  2/ 
Estimated  total  tonnage  ^ 
Percent  change 


7,927,^50 
9,910,000 


3,323,39^ 


8,896,100 

11,120,000 

4  12.2 


8,665,000 

10,830,000 

-  2.6 


K 716. 893 

4  U1.9 


5,190,000 

f 

t 


'  10.0 


Bail  tonnage 
Percent  change 

1/  Includes  tax-free  withdrav-als  from  stock. 

2/  Estimating  7.8  pounds  per  gallon. 

3/  Estimating  containrrs  at  20  percent  gross  weight  of  bottled  be-n-rages 
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ICE 


The  r  venue  ice  carried  "by  the  railroails  doe^  not  re-ore  sent 
the  ice  used  ry  a 'carrier  for  refrigeration  of  its  ov;n  freight.  It  may 
"be  sold  to  a.  corjiectin^^  carrier  for  such  purposes,  in  ^iiich  ca.se  it  wo^Jld 
"be  handled  as  a  revenue  item.  A  greater  part  of  the  ice  would  be  delivered 
to  consumers  other  tiian  railroads,  such  as-  v'arehouses,  merciiant  shipping 
companies  and   other  .consumers  ^ho  do  not-h^ve  s"'jfficient  ice  availaole 
tiirou^eh  local  delivery  by  truck.  In  much  of  the  business  the  railroads 
are  directl;;/  competing  with  trucks,  although  ttie   trucks  handle  the  major 
part  of  ice.   ■  •  .       • 

It  is  'estimated  b.}'^  the  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries  . 
that  the  ouantity  of  ice  produced  in  I9U1  aggregated  3^,03^,000  tons  and 
in  19U2,  3^,579*000  tons.  This  figure  is  clearly  out  of  line  vith  the  - 
18  percent  increase  in  rail  shiDm^ents  (852,000  tons  in  15^2  compared  vdth 
725,000  tons  in  19U1).  It  is  believed  that  the  increased  vol\ime  of  ice 
haiidled  by  the  railroads  resulted  from  additional  demands  for  shiment 
and  storage  of  Derishable  foods,  especia,H;5.r  of  foods  mo^'ing  to  exoort. 
The  increase  is  therefore  a  reflection  of  the  greater  Quantities  of  fruits 
and  -^^ege tables  produced,  ship-ned  and  ^^'arehoijsed,  and  the  larger  tonnages  • 
of  r)erishable  foods- -exported. 

Any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue  ice  to  be  handled  by  Class  I 
carriers  in  I9U3  is  largely  coajectural.  The  National  Association  of  Ice 
In-z^istries  estim.ates  that  the  refrigeration  of  railroad  cars  and  of  m.erchant 
ships  ^-dll  reouire  6,000,000  tons  of  ice  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  tons  norm.ally  used  for  such  purposes.  The  sum  total  of  fruits, 
"^^egetables  and  other  perishable  items  to  be  shipped  and  v.erehoused  in  this 
country.''  will  undoubtedl;^^  be  smaller  than  in  19^;  and  there  should  also  be 
a  faster  turnc^^er  c^"  such  produce  beca.use  of  the  sharp  demand  for.  tiiese 
^.oocs.  More  ic^.  i^lll  probabl;;,''  be  handled  by  the  railroads  for  use  in  export 
of  perishable  com.mod.ities.  Altogether  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  torinage 
of  ice  to  be  handled  0:^   Clas'^,  I. carriers  in  I9U3  is  estimated,  brirjging  the 
19^3  figure  up  to  '  8^"-'^ ,  000  tons.  . 
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ZSETIIIZEHS 


A  wide  variety  of  fertilizers  are  shipped  by  rail,  rangirig 
from  alkalis  and  salts  to  waste  products  such  as  tankage  and  tlie  dust 
from  steel  mill  flues.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  fertilizers  car- 
ried —  if  v.re  may  believe  the  one-day  studies  —  consist  of  the  better 
kno\iTi  chemicals  and  m.ixed  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Trie  remainder  represent  a  miscellan;^'  of  items,  the  more  im- 
portant of ^"iiich  pre   specified  belol'^ 

Fertilizers  in  Class  6U0  Acco rding  to  OPT  One-Day  Studies 

Item' 

Phosphates        .  . 
Agricultural  lime. 
ITitrate  of  soda.  '' 
Sulfate  of  amm.onia 
Potash  salts 

Manure  and  marjire  salts 

Muriate  of  potash 

Sulfate  of  potash 


Percent  of  Total  Cars 

11.6- 

20.6 

10.8 

^.5 

10.  i^ 

3.6 

5.^ 

• 

1-5 

# 


■  I 
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Tatle  Continued: 


• 


Item 


Percent  of  Total  Car?; 


Mixed  fertilizers  and  dried 

f er t  i li zer  comDorjidf^ 

22.6 

Iron  and  Pteel  flue  dust 

g.o 

Oyster  f^hellFi 

3.0 

3onep  and  To  one  meal 

IM 

Tankage 
Other  1/ 
Total 

2.S 
100.0 

1/  Principally  to"bacco  dust  and  stems,  castor  pomice, 
land  plaster  and  g^oano . 

■  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  alDc^^e  percentages  cannot  l^e 
relied  on  to  present  the  relative  proportion  of  iise  of  the  various  fer- 
tilizers. Some  of  the  items  listed  ahove  represent  manufactured  fertil- 
izers; others,  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulfate,  may  "be  applied 
directly  to  the  soil  as  fertilizers  "but  are  more  apt  to  be  shipped  for 
combination  mth  other  chemicals  in  "mixed"  fertilizers.  Comparison  of 
these  percentages  ^^dth  prod-jction  figures  in  the  next  table  indicates  only 
a  rough  relationship.  The  percentage  of  superphosphate  appears  to  be 
understated,  vhile  the  percentage  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  probably  an 
overstatement.  Unfortunately  very  little  information  is  available  on 
iron  and  steel  flue  dust  and  the  other  items  at  the  botton  of  the  list. 

Production  of  fertilizers  in  general  a.ppears  to  have  increased 
in  the  neighborhood  of  12  percent  in  19^,  and  rail  fertilizer  shi-pments 
went  UP  about  15  percent  during  the  year.  Most  of  the  expanded  produc- 
tion came  from  the  ^iiosphates,  potassiiom  salts  and  agricultural  liming 
material.  In  addition,  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda,  rose  from  700,000  tons 
in  I9UI  to  1,000,000  tons  in  I9U2.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
miscellaneous  group  of  fertilizers  at  the  end  of  the  list  also  enjoyed 
a  10  to  12  percent  increase  in  production,  though  definite  information 
is  in  most  cases  lacking. 

Fertilizer  production  should  continue  to  increase  in  19^3  but 
more  difficulties  will  be  enco^ontered  in  the  manufa^cture  of  man^^  of  the 
item.s.  Competition  with  ordnajice  plants  for  spent  sulfuric  acid,  nitrates 
and  other  chemicals  vdll  tend  to  restrict  prod.uction  of  superphosphate  and 
mixed  fertilizers.  This  fertilizer  is  particularly^  desired  for  farms  in 
the  Southeast.  No  chan^'-e  is  expected  in  the  q^jantity  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  the  shipping  quota  calls  for  a  considerable  drop  in  imports  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  increase 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  liming  materials,  particularly^  if  the  supply  of 
other  fertilizers  is  limited.  The  overall  picture  indicates  an  increase 
in  new  supdI^^  of  fertilizers  of  approximately  5  percent.  Bail  shipments 
are  expected  to  be  108  percent  of  19^2. 


• 
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Production  &  Bail  ShJDment?  of  Fertilizers,  igUl-  I9U3  l/ 


(Short  tonp) 

• 

Estimated 

I9U1 

I9U2 

19U3 

5.055.000 

6,0^5,000 

7,000,000 

260, 000 

300,000 

300,000 

12,251,700 

13,500,000 

15,000,000 

l,00i+,000 

1,2514,000 

500, 000 

glU,250 

816,500 

8^0,000 

975.500 

1 , 207 , 000 

1,225,000 

5,700,000 

5.800,000 

5,800,000 

2b, 099. 950 

28,922,500 

•30.725.0.00 

, 

4  10.8 

I  5.3 

11,736,528 

13,^5,321 

4  14.6 

1^,520,000 

4  8.0 

Production: 

SuperDhosDhate  (l6~18/o) 

(  U5fo) 

Agricultural  lime  2j 
Nitrate  of  soda   "^ 
Sulfate  of  ammonia 
Potash  salts 
Mixed  fertilizers 

Total 

Percent  change 

Pail  shipments: 
Percent  change 

y    Data  from  Chemical  Di-^ri^ion,  IVEB. 

2/  Includes  agricultural  lime  and  limestone. 

•  ,.  liiEWSPHIITI  PAPER  ■  '■ 

Parser  -products  ha-^^e  an  important  place  among  the  finished 
articles  carried. by  the  railroads.  Lea-^dng  out  of  account  the  tonnage 
of  TDulpwood  mc^ang  in  Class  ^20  (in  I9U2,  tons  originated  totaled  I7,- 
880,000)  and  also  the  tonnage  of  wood-oulp  hilled  in  Glass  7OI  (estimated 
at  from  2  to  2.5  million  tons  in  19^2),  -paper  products  shipped  hy  rail 
aggregate  a  total  of.  approximate ly  I7. 5  million  tons.  Of  this  q^iantity, 
12,275,000  tons  are  made  up  of  the  paper  products  listed  separately  in 
Classes  650,  651,  69^,  695,  and  696;  and  the  remainder,  estimated  at 
5, 000, COO  tons  in  I9U2  falls  into  Clas.s  7OI.  Included  in  the  latter  group 
exe  paper  "boxes,  pa:Der  scrap,,  paper  towels  and  tissues,  and  miscellaneous 
paper  articles. 

Shipments  of  nev^print  paper  by  rail  re-^'-ealed  an  8  percent  in- 
crease in  19^  despite  tlie  fact  that  "both  production  and  consumption  were 
lower  than  in  I9UI.  Tlie  statistics  recorded  below  indicate  that  produc- 
tion and  imports  were  99  percent  of  19^1,  the  drop  occurring  in  domestic 
production  of  ne^^print.  This  discrepancy  is  readily  explained  by  diver- 
sion: ,  imports  from  Canada  that  normally/  travel  o^er  the  Cre at  Lakes  ^A/ere 
forced  onto  the  lailroads  in  19^2  because  of  the  higher  priority  given  to 
other  commodities  carried  on  the  Lakes.  Some  cf  the  200,000  tons  of  nevrs- 
print  paper  imported  from  Ne^^rfoundland  may  also  have  come  in  by  rail.  . 

A  1943  estim^ate  on  the  tonnage  of  newsprint  to  be -shipped  by 
rail  is  extreme  1^^  hazaj-dous.  A  10  percmt  cut  in  newsprint  has  alreacfc'- 
been  made  ^rj   the  -fer-  Production  Board  because  of  the  shortage  of  pulpwobd. 
Further  reductions  may  be  in  store  if  logging  do -^s  not  imp2:'ovc.-  On  the 
other  hand,  some  additional  diversion  to  the  rails  may  occur  if  the  Great 
Lakes  situation  continues  critical.  To  vhat  extent  these  forces  may  come 
into  play  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  However,  the  10  percent  cut  in  pro- 
duction is  definite;  consequently  rail  shipments  for  19^3  are  placed  at 
90  percent  of  1QU2. 


# 
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Frod''Jction,    Import?  &  Bail  Shipments  of  i^evrgprint  Pa-pcr,    19^1-  3 


(Short  tons) 


19^1 


Domestic  production 

I. 

Imports 
Total 

Percent  chanf^re 

Rail  tonnage 
Percent  change 


1,015,000 
2,9^7,000 
4,002,000 


1,301,5^3 


19^2 


953.000 

3,007,000 

3,960,000 

-  1.0 

i,Uo6,5i6 

4  8.1 


Estimated 

19^3 

857.700 

2,706,300 
3,564,000 

-  10.0 

1,266,000 

-  10.0 


PEIi\lTIII&  PAPEE,  mS 


Printing  paper  coders  "both  hook  paper  and  groimdv/ood  printing 
par^r.  Pamper  used  for  printing  is  of  man;^^  grades  and  kinds;  whether  used 
for  hooks,  periodicals  or  an,}''  other  puhlica.tions .  Trie  groundwood  paper 
listed  helo^"^  has  a  constituency  of  50  percent  of  more  f-roundwood,  ^hile 
the  larger  "^^olume  of  hook  paper  is  less  than  50  percent  groundwood  and 
has  heen  treated  chemically  witli  caustic  soda  and  sulfide  and  bleached 
to  the  shade  desired  ^-ath  chlorine.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  railroads 
report  most  of  the  tonnage  of  hock  paper  as  printing  paper.  Actual]^"  a. 
""er^jr  smc'll  part  of  the  hook  paper  is  used  for  hook  puhlishing. 

Production  of  hook  and  printing  paper  fell  off  13  percent  in 
19^,  the  drop  occurring  chiefl;^'  in  tirie  output  of  hook  paper.  Eo^^cver, 
this  would  not  reflect  consumption  or  shipments,  hecause  of  the  peculiar 
cycle  in  distrihution  \/\hich  took  place.  In  the  last  months  of  19^1  ^r.d 
for  the  first  two  months  of  19^,  production  was  carried  along  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  operations  hecause  the  industr;^;'  feared  limiitation  orders 
later  on.  Large  shipments  of  paper  were  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^1 
and  the  first  a"i:iarter  of  19^  far  aho^e  act^-ial  requirements.  As  a.  matter 
of  fact,  consumption  of  pa.per  dropped  off  with  the  decline  of  commercial 
advertising  and  hoth  production  and  shipments  fell  off  until  Octoher  vhen 
consumers  hegan  to  renew  their  orders.  In  iNfo'^'-emher  Limitation  Order  M-24l 
limited  production  .to  80  -oercent  of  the  peak;  period.  It  is  not  helieved, 
however,  that  .this  /^d  11  create  a  hardship. 

Actually  production  and  shipments  ha^e  heen  at  a  fairly  high 
level  during  the  first  months  of  19^3-  ^^   ^^^  i-resent  level  of  operations 
production  of  hook  and  printing  paper  should  he  96.5  percent  of  19^2. 
Consecjuently,  the  rail  tonnage  figure  has  oeen   reduced  only  2  percent. 

Production  &  Rail  Shipments  of  Printing  Paper,  19^1-  3 

(Short  tons) 

Estimated 

Production:            ■  '      19)41  19^2  19^3 

Book  paper                2,034,^00  1,711,700  1,650,000* 

Oroundwood  printing  paper      64l,409  609 , 100  5^0,000 

Total          ^         2,675,709  2,326,800  2,240,000 

Percent  change  .  -  13-3  -  3-5 


Eail  shipments: 
Percent  charvre 


2,308,877 


2,249,846 

-  2.6 


2,205,000 

-  2.0 
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ALCOHOL 

Due  -orimaril;:,^  to  the  boost  .=^iven  eth^'-l  alcohoj,  total  alcohol 
production  rope  22  Dercent  in  19^2.  The  increase  was  accomplished  largely 
hy  taking  c^^er  the  production  of  grain  distilleries  in  the  raidvest  and 
elsewhere  and  "by  the  constnaction  of  nev  pl.ants  for  alcohol  nianirfact^are. 
Total  stocks  of  alcohol  rose  from  roii^hXy  7  million  gallons  at  the  "begin- 
ning of  I9U2,  to  63  million  .gallons  on  Janu^.ry  1,  15^3.  Sthyl  alcohol 
alone  represented  55  million  gallons  of  these  stocks. 

Eail  shipments  reflected  part,  but  not  all,  of  this  acti^dty.  / 
Class  I  carriers  rer>orted  680,723  tons  of  alcohol  originated  in  19^ 
comDared  to  572,758  tons  in  19^1,  a  gain  of  18. 9  percent.  The  discrepancy 
in  this  ca'^e  is  not  due  to  the  alcohol  stocks,  for  most  of  these  were  trans- 
ported to  petroleum  refineries  and  other  centers  of  consumption.  Defense 
Supplies  Corooration  states  that  their  handling  of  the  pituat ion  resulted 
in  a  marked  di-^^ersici  to  tank  truck  and  river  "barge.  This  v,?as  done  so  as 
to  minimize  the  demand  on  "railway  tank  cars.  Alcohol  going  into  exDort 
channels  mo^ed  "by  drum.  In  the  .^'iaryland,  Kentucky,  Hittshurgh,  and  Cal- 
ifornia a^reas  most  of  the  alcohol  was  mo^^ed  hy  truck  sup-nleraented  hy  a 
harge  movement  in  the  East  from  Pittshurgh.and  Louisville,  to  Charleston, 
West  "Virginia.  Commercial,  alcohol,  however,  still  mo^^es  largely  hy  tank 
car.  .        •        .      ,  .  .    ] 

In   19^3  ■orod'action  of  alcohol  ^-all  reach  a  total  of  b^k  million 
gallons,  \:dth  ethyl  alcohol  accounting  for  5I8  million  gallons,  with  ethyl 
alcohol  ace  chanting  for  5IS  million  gallons.  This  marks  ?^.n   increase  of  57 
■oercent  over  19^2.  Stocks' -^dll  aggregate  118.  million  gallons  on  July  1  and 
thereafter  decline  as  the  synthetic"  ruhher  program  gets  into  gear,  falling 
to  92  million  gallons  on  Jaivjarir   1,  I9UU..  ConsumTotion  will  approximate 
60  million  gallons  a  month  ton.^'ards  the  end  of  the  year  and  less  than  a 
month's  sui^iol^r  ic-  e>'Dected  to  rem^ain  in  stock  h.}'  Janua.ry  1,  15^5-  However, 
this  Drogram  as  marToed  out  is  su"bject  to  cha.nge  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Again  rail  shi-om.ents  are  exToectod  to  fall  hehind  the  increase'  in 
production.  This  i?  "based  uoon  the  assertions  of  Defence  SuDT^lies  Corpora- 
tion rerresentati^^es  that  their  pro.gram.  calls  for  continued  diversion  from 
tank:  cai^s  to  tank  trucks  and  "barges.  Just  how  effecti-^^e  this  lorogram  vdll 
"be  is.  hard  to  sa^^.  Undoubtedly  there  will  "be  a  substantial  increase  in  rail 
shiTDments,  and,  r)ending  further  inf orma.t ion,  this  increase  is  estimated  at 
kO  -percent.  ... 

Production  &  Hail  Siipments  of  Alcohol,  19^1-  19^3      '  • 


(000  gals.)""  (Tonp) 
Prodjiction: 

Ethanol  217,750 
Methanol  6l,870 
.Butanol   29,120 
ii^tli^'-lene 

glycol        16,277 

Total 
>6  Change 


•      •  1942 
(000  gals.)       (Tons) 


(000  gals.)       (Tons) 


7I41 ,  Uoo 

20k  Mo 

99,000^ 


297,7^5 
56 , 000 
31,620 


l,OlU,000 

213,  rw 
107 , 500 


518,000- 
80,000 

35,300 


1,7-- 


,820 
26U,U00 
120, 000 


75,770       20,9^-0  97.^75       20,900   .       ^7,290 


1,120,550 


Sail  shipments: 
%  Change  . 


572,752 


1,^37,105 
4  28.2 

680,723 
4  18. 9 


2,245,510 
4  56.9 

953,000 
4  to.o 


• 


• 


\ 
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SUIFURIC  ACID 


One  of  the  mof^t  significant  increase?  of  traffic  in  the 
entire  rail  clpsRif ication  occurred  in  the  case  of  f^ulfuric  acid.  This 
increase  i?  significant  not  onl;^^  for  its  size  (63  T^ercent)  hut  because 
it  in^^ol'^^'ed  tank  car  capacity . 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  OToduction  figures  fail  utterl^r 
to  denote  such  an  increase.  The  publication  "Chemical  and  Metalliirgical 
Engineering"  reported  the  manufacture  of  11,0U0,000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid 
in  1941  and  12,^15,000  tons  in  19^2,  an  increase  of  I3.U  percent.  The 
consumption  of  this  acid  by  industries  v'a,s  gi^en  as  follows: 


Tonnage 


Consijmed 


Jse 


Chemicals  (including  e-xplosi'^''es) 
Fertilizers 
Petrole'jm 
Coal  prod-Qcts 
Iron  and  steel 
Other  metallurgical 
Paints  and  pigments 
i^xplosi-t^es  (industrial  onl;^-) 
R-^yon  and  cellulose 
Textiles 
iViiscellaneous 
Total 


I9UI 


1942 


1,790,000 

2, TOO, 000 

1,400,000 

9^0, 'XO 

1,500,000 

800,000 

700,000 

190, 000 

550,000 

165,000 

500,000 

11,040,000 


2,250,000 
2,950,000 
1,650,000 
970,000 
1,600,000 

gUo, 000 
760, 000 
195 , 000 

625,000 
1^5,000 

530, 000 

12,^15,000 


Even  this  increase  is  doubted  by  sulfuric  acid  experts  in  the 
Chemical  Di^dsion,  IVEB,  for  tlie  reason  that  they  believe  it  includes  a 
certain  '^^olume  of  spent  acid  i/^hich  had  been  regenerated.  It  vdll  be 
remembered  that  shipments  of  sulfiir  actually  declined  in  19^42,  although 
stockpiles  in  the  hands  of  consumers  ^^ould  ha-'^e  permitted  of  increased 
consumption  during  the  year. 

It  is  the  spent  acid  ^ich  is  the  key  to  the  sit-oation.  Ordnance 
Plants  and  particularly  nitrating  plants  use  high  strength  sulfuric,  gen- 
erall;^^  IO9  percent  concentrated  (oleum),  and  from  their  operations  reco'^^'er 
nitric  acid  and  sulfuric  acid,  the  latter  reduced  to  50  to  SO  percent 
strength.  Since  only  part  of  this  acid  can  be  reused  by  the  ordnance 
Plant,  the  bulk  of  the  acid  is  ship-ned  to  regenerating  plants  \^hich  build 
■•jp  the  strength  and  ship  to  a  fertilizer  plant  or  some  other  consumer. 
Thus  the  same  acid  may  be  reworked  and  reshipped  several  times. 

Althoi^gh  this  procedure  reauires  a  great  deal  more  tank  car 
capacity,  it  is  claimed  to  be  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  chemical 
engineering.  Fewer  materials  and  facilities  need  to  be  employed  in  the 
manmacture  of  sulfuric  acid.  Moreover,  requirements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  sulfur  are  lessened.  " 
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Although  mar^f   of  th<:  nev/  ordnance  "olants  have  "been  provided 
with  their  o^^  re^- one  rating-  eciuipir:ent,  there  vdll  r)roba,bX7  continue  to 
be  large  qi.3antitics  of  ?alfuric  shiwed  by  rail,   (incidentally,  it  mry 
De  pointed  out  tliat  an   ordinary  ttok  car  vill  not  he  affected  "by  sulfuric 
acid  vhich  is  above  a  certain  strength;  it  1=^  the  very  dilute  acid  v^ich 
corrodes  tiie  inside.)  Chemicals,  evplosi^^es,  -oetroleurr.,  refineries,  the 
iron  and  steel  industi:/  and  other  metallurgical.  -Dlamts  will  require  larger 
amounts  of  sulfuric.  'Tlus  T.dll  o^^ershadow  the  decrease  of  requirements" 
for  paints  and  pigments,  rayon  and  cellulose,  textiles  and  other  industries, 
ihe  result  would  seem  to  indicate  a  production  of  I3.5  million  tons  of  acid 
m  1543,  an   increase  .of  roijghly  8  percent. 

However,  shipments  by  rail  are  exoected  to  be  much  higher  than 
tnis.  Continuation  of  the  trend  in  quart erl^^r  shipments  leads  to  tne  belief 
that  rail  loadiiigs  of  sulfuric  acid  may  reach  6,6/0,000  tons  in  I9U3,  an 
increase  of  mU  percent  over  the  past  year. 

Production  &  Hail  Shipments  of  Sulfuric  Acid,  igUl  -  iqUl 

(Short  tons) 

1942 


loUl 


Ji^stunated 

19U3 


Production: 
Percent  change 

Hail  shipment?^  by 
Quarters: 
First 
Second 
Tnird 
Fourth 
Total 


ll,OiK},000 


12,515,000 
4  13. U 


13.500,000 
48.0 


613,195 
680,725 

73^>520 
•    820,366 

2,8^,806 


928,935 
1,089,106 

1.223,793 

4,b32,U63 


1,550,000 
1,650,000 
1,720,000 
1,750,000 
6,670,000 


aXPLOSITES 


Ihis 


For  ob^-ious  rea.^^ons  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  vrill  be  brief, 
clr^ss  includes  not  only  loaded  but  also  unloaded  ammunition.  There 
may,  consequently,  be  two  movements  of  the  Scrnie  exolosive,  e.g.,  once  as 
powder  and  the  second  loaded  into  a  bomb  or  other  projectile-.  Shell 'casiPogc^  ' 
cartridge  shells  and  empty  projectiles  in  general,  move  in  Class  701  lianu- 
factures  and  iMiscellaneous,  IJOS.  ... 

Hall  shipments  of  e^rplosives  in  19U2  were  more  than  six  times 
the  Quantity  shipped  in  19^1.  Quarterly  tonnages  are  given  below.   In  19I+3 
the  output  of  explosives  measured  in  dollar  value  is  estimated  by  the  Stat- 
istics Division  at  2U8  percent  of  19^2.  However,  this  figure  is  biased 
upwards  by  tlie  emphasis  gi^-en  to  high  explosives  which  cost  more  than  other 
explosives.  It  is  felt  that  an  estimate  of  I9U3  production  at  200  percent 
of  1942  is  more  reasonable.  '  Consequentl;^^,  the  19^3  tonnage  of  rail  ship- 
ments of  e^Dlosi^-es  has  been  set  at  10,670,000  tons,  an  incr^-ase  of  100 
percent  over  1942. 


STDlOf=^T*^^rf5 
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m^ 


FirRt  ouartcr 
Second'  nudrtor 
Third  duarter 
Fourth  qiiarter 
Total 


117-,  ito 

18U,;5i48 
253,412 

^37.3SS 


1942    " 


■2. 


730,516 

1423,577 

1,60c, 704 

l,822,S^g4. 

5,337JS1 


1241 


2,300,  oco. 
2,600,000 
2,350,000 
2,920,000 

10, 670, 000 


COTTOIT  CLOTH  AIID  COTTOII  FiiBRICS,-  IJOS 


-^^1  pj'^^i-^rnentR  of  cotton  cloth  and  fabric?  j'lJmTDcd  by  more  than 
60  percent  in  1942,   a  steady  increase  "be in^  registered  throi^ghout  tiie  year 
1^0  corresT^cndence  to  tlv>  .trend  ^r.^  be  found  in  the  strtistics  of  lorodnc- 
^•-^^'/.  ^^^^5^2,    11,400  million  yar5s  of  cotton  cloth  were  OToducet^   cornrarpd 
to  10,5cc::  million  yards  in  1Q4i.   an  increase  of  only  S.3  percent.     Although 
no  xigures  on  stocks  are  available,    it  is  too^"n  that  inventories  In  the      ' 
nandr^  of  civilian  garment  cutters  were  high.     Hoi-e-er,    tiiis  wo^old  not  ex- 
•Dlam  tne  unusual  increase  in  tlie  rail  fi^iire. 

A  more  valid  exolanation  is  that  the  -oattern  of  shii^ments  has 
oeen  considerably  altered  by  wartime,   so  that  mar^^  more  moves  are  made  by 
tne  cloth  and  fabrics.     Hliereas  formerly  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  moves 
were  made  'oy  each  yard  of  cloth,    toda;y'  four  to  five  shipments  are  taking 
place.     Ihese  can  be  com-^ared  in  the  follov-in^^  manner: 


r\ '       . 


1. 
2. 

3. 


v./i'^^ilian 

Mill  to  converter. 
Converter  to  manufacturer 
anmactijrer  to  dealer. 


1. 
2. 

•  • 

I 


Militai^^ 

Mill  to  converter. 

Converter  to  ^^.lartermaster  Corps. 

Qurrtermaster  Corps  to  clothing 

man-af  acturer . 
i^ianufacturer  to  QiJartermaster  Depot. 
■De-Qot  to  Amy  camD. 
Fernari'S  bet^^^een  camps  to  balance 

inventories,  and  so  forth. 


^  Accordingl^v  the  ri^e  in  rail  shir)ments  far  outdistances  the 
TDroduction  of  cotton  cloth,  .^.d  altho^Jgh  production  is  e.Toected  to  decline 
in  1^'43  tnere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  multiplicity  of  shipmerts 
will  continue.  hx3\r^\^   of  the  warterly  figures  of  ori-inated  tonnage 
below  indicates  that  the  first  -nart  of  I943  should  be  well  above  the  ^^rst 
Q'oarter  of  last  year,  ^'.ath  the  difference  between  the  two  years  narro^.ing 
towards  the  evA   of  1^43.   In  nil  a  25  percent  increase  aDr^ars  to  be  indi- 
cated unless  T^roduction  of  cotton  cloth  and  fabrics  is  dra-tically  reduced, 
i'nis  would  Dring  the  ton^j^^ge  of  thi-  class  u-o  to  1,254.000  tons. 

BIjSLAP,  GI^^?Y  AE  JUTE  PaCS  AHD  BAXIi;iQ- 

This  clas-.  represents  thr^e  twes  of  movement:  (l)  shipment  of 
burlap  and  ctner  cloth  to  the  mills;  (2)  s:.ipme.nt  of  lined  and  unlined 
oags  xrom  tne  mills;  (3)  shiT^ment  of  old  fea^s  back  to  the  mills  for  repair 
i^lorma..ll;;r  niost  of  the  bags  are  used  for  feed,  fertilizer,  r^otatoes  flour 
meal  and  gram  and  other  roT:^h  and  bulky  commodities,  and  also  for  baling'" 
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cloth.  ^        ^    ^  '^^  ^""^  Pandba^,  ^upp]^-  bags  and  camouflage 

and  ii.r^oJ^lf.Tl^I^ilTYZ^f'-  ^^^^^^  °^-trolB  production,   sale. 

increased.  -A  burLn^'^n.af be  u  el^ou^'or^f  ?'  '??'  ^'^  5^'"  ^''''"^ 
Rhirmed  hack  tn  m-incor^  +     °^  used  four  or  five  timep  and  many  more  i,>ere 

^uT  t.^ne  t  J  Sf  ?  1°  shippers  of  agricultural  products,  in  IQllS 

Cto^'pcrcent  in  iS  'Si'''.°  ""'"'f  °^  ^^^^^  ^^°^^^^^  increased  only 
mred' .Jth  19J1         '      '   '^'''^  shipments  were  nearly  a  third  greater  as  cJm- 

burlap  -.di?4°coPs™e^'  ^'^^^^^  ^^f  approximately'  650'  million  yards  of. 
1SU2      :[ii;  iatSi'a     fnii  Vf  "^  consumotion  of  200  million  yards  over 
tlit  im^^^Ss  w^irS^Sii/tra  L'T  °f  ,°%?*°f  ---=-^  it  is  'estimated 
More  bags  ^re  reouTred  S.LLT  ll}  ^^^^^^^^'^^  at  25O  million  pourxds). 

Consumption  of  Purlar-,  and  Hail   loadings  of  S,.^s  a:nn  ^.^  .%terial 

'   '        '  "  '^'if  I        ■        I  , 

19i4i  _  19U3 
(Short  tons) 


igUi 

^onsumntion  of  burlap  cloth  (OOO  yards)  1+^6  000 
i-ercent  cnaaige  " 

Sail  loadings  of  burlap  ba,?P  &  bap^ins     27°  U^? 
Percent  change  ,        ~  "" 

CAI-C-JSID  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


19^ 


^450, 000 

370,313 
-I  32.6 


19^3 


650, 000 
4  kk.k 

it4i+,000 
■}•  20.0 


e+o+-    4.-     ^  ^^^t^tantial  increase  in  canning  occurr-d  in  iqll3      tfeilp 
ceS  o"  t'?  ^nJ      r-'"^  >*^"  ^"  " -i^'-^^'i  t°  ^°^^^^  >^'Ore  than  SO  per! 
Juices,   fresh  anfprolSs^d^vg^kSe'^.^^S^dM^^^^^  ^-" 


• 
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Fro  duct  ion  snd.  Bail  Tormare 


'.^±^... 


Prodiaction 


Fish 

Vegetables  (includes  soup  & 

vegetable  juices) 
Fruits  (includes  juices) 
Dairy  Product?  - 
Canned  Meat 
Processed  Fruit 
Processed  Vegetables 

Total  •. 

Tons 

Estimated  weights  of 
containers 

Tonnage  of  canned  Dro ducts 

Percent  Change 
Kail  Torjiage 


of  Canned 'Food  Products, -IIOS,  19^-3  -^ 

Tooo  ib^"""  '■    . 

•       19^11      ■  19^2-  Est.  19U3' 

875,000  ■  657 i 000'  624, ooo. 


.6,52^5,000 

3,735,000 
3.,  555, 000 
1,650,000 
515,000. 
1,500,000 

18,355,000 

9,178,000 

1,836,000^ 
5,507,000 

7,066,627 


7, 2  W,  000 
5, 001,000' ■ 

3 , 830, 000 
2,310,000  ■ 
■  569,000" 

1,9^1,000- 

21,552,000 

10, 776. 000 


6,9^,000 
3,900,000 
3,3^5,000 
2,900,000 
585,000 
2,000,000 

20,29^,000 

10,197,000 


^ 


2,155,00 

■6,465,500  ■ 

+  17.U 

9,90U,.258 

+  H0.2 


^ 


2,2!43,00 
6, 220, 000  . 

-  3.8 
9,510,000 

-  k.o 


u 

2/ 

3/ 


The  racking  year  has  been  con-^^erted  to  a  calendar  year  basis. 
Containers  estimated  at  one-fifth  the  weight  of  contents. 
Containers  estimated  at  22/t>  of  content  weight  because  of  increased 
use  of  glass 


.lars 


For  the  remarkable  increase  of  shiDments  by  rail  of  canned  foods, 
the  follovdng  factors  ar^-^-  believed  resiDonsible:   (l)  di'^'-ersion  from  the 
Panama  Canal;  (2)  di^^er^ion  from  truck,  esT)eciall3^  for  quantities  con- 
signed to  Array  camps  and  products  going  into  e^Dort.  In  19^1,  a-oproxi- 
mately  770,000  tons  of  canned  food  -oroducts  moved  thro"ugh  the  Panama 
Canal;  in  19^2,  less  than  20,000.  Thus  the  closing  of  the  Canal  and-  - 
sxiift  of  this  ton:iage  to  the  rails  would  account  for  a  little  more  than 
half,  of  the  increase  in  tonna^^-c  originated.  ITo  adeq'ua.te  data  on  truck- 
movements  are  available,  but  the  trucks  pla;^'"  a  predominant  p3.rt  in  local 
distribution  of "  canned  foods.  Almost  all  of  the  shipments  from  the 
original  packers- go  by  rail.  It  is  .believed  tliat  the  location  and  b'u;^''ing 
methods  of  many  Ariw  cam-ns  ahd  the  increase  in  exports,  most  of  which 
a.rrive  at  the  ports  by  rail,  ^t)uld  acco^Jht  for  the  shift  of  considerable 
auaiitities  of  canned  foods  to  the  rals. 

The  statistics  presented  above  indicate  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately U  -percent  in  the  canning  of  products  covered.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  expected  a  7-3  "oercent  decrease  in  shipments  of  canned 
SOUPS,  vegeta.bles,  fruit  and  dairy  products  for  civilians  and  the 
government. 

Shipments  of  Canned  Soups,  Vegetables  and  Fruit*** 

T^ort  Tons; 

19^2  Est.  I9U3 


To  the  Government 

To  Civilians 

Total 


1,037,190 

^^-29,101 
5,536,897 

*  Excludes  canned  meats  and  fish. 


2,510,650 

2,623,500 
5713^,150 


(-7.3^^) 


I'lo  more  divorpion  from  the  P^nnmc  r-^     i    • 
great  deal  of  diversion  from  track,  i.'  S^^.!?^  i'  possible  and  not  ^ 
cent  decline  in  rjul  shiTOents  of  canned  fnoHf,;     ^o^^^'^^-^^ntly,   a  1|  per 
19i+3.  cnnned  foods  has  Deen  estimated  fof 

of  cigarettes,   .Ith  235IJ0  l^Sor^-L*°°'' ^^^^^  ^^  the  consumption 
206.!+2U  million  mecefin  igSJ  (l?g  P^f  "%^°^^^^fd  ^^  19^  compared  to 
9.5  Tx^rcent,   with  6  339  mi  1  Hon  tf;.' A'     ^^^^^^^^iop  of  cigars  >,-as  up 
5.737  mlliin  mits  in  wii      Sn^h.     T'TV""  ^^^  compared  mth 
factured  totacco  and  snuff  d^cSne^hv^'""  ^'"'h  ^^''  °!^^^"*  ^^  •"■^^- 
vith  the- largest  incre^S'ti^i^^.tcJ  in^cTSrlttL!^^''     '^°^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

icr,  closeg\-trt^:  ?rcnd-Tcon^iSSof a^J  ?^-^%'  ^^^^^^^^^  — ^-^^ 
Tlaese  shov  a.  increase  in  r£  SaSSs""?  S Vp^^L^tirgg.  ^'°^^ " ' 

and  a  ^^r/^^'Z^^S^n'S^Z^^TT^^''  '^  '"^'^'^^  -  ^9^2 
abroad.     Dae  19I+2  tobaron  ™  IJ    ^^      ^  °^  toba.cco  products  shipped 

to  a  continua Son  offee  u^LTd^.L'T  ^°°^  "^'^  ?^^"^'  indication'^pornts 
especially  of  cigarettes.  Tsho,T?nL'°?:^'-°^  of  to^.^cco  products, 
increase  in  rail  shipments  iSs  be^n  estimated       """'^  '"''''   "  ''  ^^^^^"* 

50-stic^onsHnEti^^  ^^^^^^ 

(Short  Tons) 
?2El!i^i^ior^Uinptionl/  J:9ia_  I9I+2  Est     10I+3 

^ufactured  tobacco  .  sn..f  i|:?52  ig.'gg  ^l^^^ 

Cigars           -^  ^^'°°°  27,000  Rl[  000 

Manufactured  tobacco  .  snuff  ^    _2ii  ^Jf^  ^J^O 

Total  Consuin-.tion  &  Exports  ^gp  afio  P;;^  --^tz^U 

Percent  Chaise  ^     '^^  ^f'°^^  ^^T.OOO 

Hail  Tor^age       *       ,  ^.,     ,^  ^f  10-3  4  10.6 

Percent  Change  ^°^'°^^  ^^5,^85        -376.000 

-  ^  ■  +  10.6  4  12.0 

2/    ^^ZT^  y.   '^""  ^^^^^*'^^^*  of  Coo^nerce.     Includes  imports 

2/     .e^^ht^estx^ated  as  folio..:   1,000  cigarettes  =  3  Z,   l.^aDO  cigars 


a 
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PAIiraS  IK  OIL  MD  VAMISHSS 


This. class  includes  all  mints,  lacquers  and  varnishes _ shipped 

tr  rail.  From  the  figures  of  torjiage  originated  \iy  Class  I  carriers  it 

is  apparent  that  shipments  of  these  products  ty  rail  increased  ty  14  per 
cent  in  19^2.  '  .'      ,  ,.. 

The  only  statistics  of  ^aint  operations  aTrailableare  fif^n-es 
of  the  dollar  value  of  sales  a.s  reported  by  the  Ifetional  Paint  \arnisn 
&  Lac ausr.  Association.  Sales  v-ere  $530,000,000  in  19!+2  compared  v.ath 
$555  OOO.ObO  in  19Ul,  a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  5  percent.  How- 
ever this  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  production  of  paint  products, 
because  the  average  Tsrice  of  a  gallon  of  paint  sold  to  the  government 
ranges  from  $.S5  to  $1.30  viiile  iDaint  sold  to  civilians  hrings  from  $1.30 
to  $1.60  per  gallon.  The  a^Terage  price  in  19»42  is  estima.ted  tjy  the 
Association  at  $1.10  and  for  19%,  $1.50-  Applying  these  figures  and 
estimating  the  average  weight  of  a  gallon  of  paint  at  14  pounds  ^paints, 
lacquers  and  varnishes  rarge  from  22i  lbs.  per  gallon  m  the  case  ot 
thick  TOints  to  71  its.  per  gallon  in  the  case  of  some  varnishes},  an 
inoreaf^e  in  production  of  roughly-  lU  percent  may  be  estimated. 

In  1^43  a  considerable  decline  in  paint  used  for  new  con- 
straction  is  ailticipated,  although  there  mil  be  a  great  deal  of  re- 
painting vTithin  the  limitations  of  the  labor  available  _for_ such  wrk 
Order  14-56  limits'  the  use  of  tung  oils  and  certain  resins  in  paint  manu^ 
facture  but  no  further  restrictions  are  anticipated  at  this  time,  ior 
the  first  two  months  of  the.  year  sales  of  paint,  Iscquer  and  varnish 
',rer.'^  17.3  percent  lo^^'er  than  for  the  same  months  of  1942  Cdpllar  valuBj. 
Because  of  the  ejected  abruot  drop  in  construction  after  the  middle  of 
the  year,  I9U3  rail  'shipments  of  paint  products  is  placed  at  75  percent 
of  19I42.'' 


Sales.  Estimated  Tonnage  and  Bail  Tonnage  of 
Liquid  Faint ■■  lacquer  and  Varnish.  19^1-  3 


I9U1 


■_j_ 


Dollar  value  of  sales 

No .  of  Gallons  (est . ) 
Tonnage  (est.). 

Percent  Change' 
i5ail  Tonnage 

Percent  Change 


$555,398,219 

370,266,000 

2,591.860 

.  370, 885 

FUR17ACS  SLAG 


19^2 


Est.  I9U3 


$529,7^5.027 

^+23, 796,000 

2,966,570 

4  Ik.k 
U21,082 

-  13.8 


$380, 000, 000 

317,8!47.0C0 

2.225,000 

-  25.0 
316,000 

-  25.0 


More  than  19  million  tons  of  f^jrnace  slag  x-^ere  sold  or  used 
by  producers  in  19^+2,  a  30  percent  increase  over  the  quantity  sold  or 
used  by  producers  in  I9UI.  Class  I  carriers  reported  tonnage  of  slag 
originated  in  I9U2  at  9,969.000  tons,  an  18  percent  increase  over  the 
previoTJs  year's  performance. 
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The  chief  reason  for  the  greatly  increaBed  use  of  slag  last 
year  ^/as  the  expanded  construction  Drogran .  More  than  75  percent  of  the 
slag  is  used  in  connection  with  some  phase  of  construction  and  most  of 
the  remainder  as  railroad  ballast.  Some  slag  must  continually  "be  moved 
a\-r/ay  from  the  blast  furnaces;  but  the  slag  companies  that  handle  this 
movement  also  try  to  market  the  slag.  The  19^2  pattern  of  use  ^/jas  as 
follows: 


Use 


Percent  of  Total 


Bead  building  (incl.  bridges 

and  other  structures) 
Railroad  ballast 

Fill  and  subbase  cushion  coTorses 
Cement  manufacture 
AirDort  run^^ays 
Other* 


U5 

18 
12 

9 

5 

11 


*  Includes  mineral  vc»ol,  roofing  slag,  fertilizer,  and  other  uses 

The  greatest  increases  in  use  occurred  in  cement  manufacture,  rail  ballast, 
airport  run\«fays  and  fill  and  subbase  cushion  courses.  The  latter  use  in- 
cludes a  great  deal  of  granulated  slag  employed  on  ain^ort  runways,  for 
which  slag  is  well  suited.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  slag  is  pro- 
duced in  three  states,  Alabama,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  About  the  same 
percentage  of  the  slag  carried  by  rail  origina.tes  in  these  states. 

It  ^'dll  be  noted  that  rail  tonnage  did  not  increase  as  fast  as 
production  in  19^2.  The   National  Slag  Associa^tion  reports  that  in  19^41 
slag  mo-^^ed  as  follo^^^:  by  rail — 55^;  by  truck— U3/t;  by  v/ater — 2%,     In 
19^  the  percentages  were:  rail — ^2^;    truck— ^7^ and  ^later — 1/^.  The 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  rail  traffic  is  believed  to  ha'^^-e  resulted 
from  the  shift  to  tru.ck  of  one  large  iDroducer  in  the  Ohio  area. 

In  19^3 »  sales  of  slag  are  expected  to  decline  vdth  the  trend 
in  construction.  Altho^ugh  the  market  has  held  up  f aArl^^  v/ell  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  there  are  signs  that  the  record  volune  sold  or  used 
by  prodacers  in  I9U2  T,dll  be  well  above  I9U3.  The  National  Slag  Ass'n. 
expects  business  to  drop  off  sharply'-  after  the  middle  of  the  year.  No 
information  is  available  as  to  possible  further  diversion  to  or  from  the 
railroads.  Conseauently,  the  tonnage  to  be  originated  in  I9U3  has  been 
estimated  at  80  loercent  of  the  I9U2  figin-e.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
demand  for  slag  will  decline  as  much  as  the  dem.and  for  other  aggregates. 

Slag  Sold  or  Used  by  Producers  and  Pall  Shipments,  I9UQ  -  3 

(Short  Tonsj 

19^  19^1  19te  Est.   I9U3 

Slag  sold  or  used 

by  producers  1/  10,353,0^2       lU,67S,266       19,122,718       15,300,000 

Percent  ChaJige  -I-  UI.8  ^  30. 3  -  20.0 

Rail  Shipments        5,^83,665    8,^71,781    9,968,756    8,000,000 


Percent  Change 


+  5^.5 


17.7 


-  20.0 
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SCKAP  IRON  m)   SCRAP  STEaL  " 

Approximately  6O.5  million  net  tons  of  scrap  vrere  consumed^l^^ 
the  iron  and  steel  industrj-^  in  19^,  a  slight  decrease  from  the ^bl  million 
tons  of  estimated  cons^jm^tion  in  19^1.  Because  of  an  increase  m  tue 
.Tjantit-  of  home  scraiD  used  "by  furnaces,  the  consult  ion  of  purchased 
scrap  declined  from  an  estimated  27.25  million  tons  in  1941  to  2b. 5 
million  ton«=  in  1QU2.  Nearer theless,  total  shi-pments  of  scrap  aggregated 
28.5  million  tons" in  I9U2,  an  increase  of  15  T^ercent,  and  rail  shipments 
totaled  18.6  million  tons,  or  IU.5  percent  alDo-^^e  I9UI. 

It  shc-ad  -be  pointed  out  that  statif^tics  of  scrap  consumiDtion 
and  in^rentories  ^ror  the'years  T^rior  to  Januarv,  I9U2  must  he  used 
cautiouplv  "because  of  the  incomrilete  coverage .  In  the  Dast  lb  months, 
howe^-er,  'the  Sioreau  of  Klines  has  made  an  intensive  revision  of  its 
statistics  and  "oresent  data  m^/  he  regarded  as  quite  leli ah le. 

The  cp'^i.'^nd  for  "^craD  is  in^^^ersely  related  to  the  suD^ly  of  pig. 
The  demand  for  hoth  is,  of  course,  a  factor  of  the  rate  of  operations  of 
the  iron  snd   steel  indu^tr;^r.  Movements  of  scraT),  howe^^er,  are  asso- 
ciated with  renuirements  for  ^cvav  purchased  on  the  outside  as  distm- 
guic^be^-^  from  home  scra-o  reco^^ered  from  orierations  within  the  iron  and 
steel  r.lant<=^  themselves.  Ahout  I.5  million  tons  of  home  scrap  Droduced 
hy  integrated  mills  i?  ^hi^-^r^ed  to  other  iron  -nd  steel  comDanies,  and  is 
consumed  a.s  -o^irchased  scraio. 

In  l^to  slig.it  1:^  more  vig   was  used  than  scra,T)  in  iron  and  steel 
iDroducticn,  because  there  still  existed  excels  Dig  capacity   GeneralXy, 
furnaces  consijm.e  eoual  -nroDortions  of  ^ig  iron  and  scrap.  In  1941,  how- 
ever, more  scrap  was  used  a.s  a  shortage  in  ^oig  had  developed.  i\gain  in 
I0U2  tiie  situ-tion  v/as  reversed,  ^-bre  -^ig  was  used  because  of  a  general 
shortage  of  scraio,  and  r^articularly  of  purchased  scrao.  In-entories  of 
scrap  iiad  dropped  from  7.8  million  gross  tons  at  t^e  erA  of  19^0  to  4.4 
million  ton?  at  the  end  of  19^1:  s^tocks  of  pL^rchased  scrap  alone 
declined  hv  2.5  million  tons.  A  nationvade  cam.paign  was  la^jncned 
resulting  in  an  inc-'ea'^p  of  stocks  of  p\:Tchased  scrap  to  5.5  million 
tons,  kovements  of  this  scrap— industrial  an^  consumers  scra,p--reacned 
a  peak  in  the  l--st  nuarter  of  19^2. 

Because  of  new  con^^: true t ion  in  the  steel  .industry  more  pig  will 
he  avail  ah"ie  ^"n  YM3.   ^rA   a  higher  percentage  of  pig  to  total  consimption 
should  ohtain.  The  Steel  Division  estimates  an  even  distribution  of ^50 
percent  pi^*  and  50  percent  scrap.  This- means  a  renuirement.for  b3  million 
net  ton-^  of  ^crap.  Usir^  the  r^ercentage  cf  consumption  in  the  first 
-nop thc^  of  l^'^-^3  3^   reported  h^  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (50/b  Pig,  25.1Anome 
scrap  and  2i.Q^  pPTchac^ed  pcrap)  it  ma-  he  crlcula.ted  that  total  ccn- 
snmntion  of  purchased  scrap  for  the  vear  will  ap-nroxima.te  27. b  million 
tons.  No  withdrawals  from  stock  are  anticipated  hy  the  Steel ^Di^asion; 
consenuentlv,  total  trans-oortation  renuirpm.ents  are  27.6  i^p-l^on  tons,  ^ 
a  decline  cf  "^.7  Tiercent  from  estimated  re^-^pirements  in  1942.  To  remain 
on  the  conser^^ati'-e  c^ide,  howe-er,  no  change  in  rail  shipments  has  ceen 
estimated. 


')/J. 


Furnace  ConsumT^tion  of  Pig  Iron  and  Scra-p 
Estimated  Mp^rements  and  Eail  Shiments  of  Scrap, 

(Short  Tons) 


ig^i-:? 


19^1 


m 

X 


a/ 


1942 


otal  furnace  consunmtion    118, 3OO, 000    II9 , 719, 00 


Pig  Iron  consumed 

Scrax)   consumed 
Home  scrap 
Purchased  scrap 

WithdrsTATi  from  inventory 

Added  to  inventory 


m 

J. 


otal  Mo"^^ement 


Percent  Change 
Eail  Shi-nments 


57,330,000 
60,970,000 
33,720,000 
27,2^0,000 
2,U60,000 


2I4, 790, 000 

i6,269,3Si 


59,258,000 
6o,U6i,ooo 
3^,09^,000 
26,467,000 

2,084,000 


28,^51,000 

I  15.2 

18,627,513 
+ 14.5 


Est.  1943 
126,000,00Cr 

63,000,000 
63,000,000 

35,400,000 
27,600,000 


1/ 
I' 


Estimated  from  monthly/  reoorts  of  B^areau  of  Mines  and 
nished  "by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Rerorted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Estimated  by  Steel  Division,  "fIFB. 


27,600,000 
-  3.7 

18,628,000 
4  0.0 

statistics  fur- 


• 


PAPER  BAGS  m)   WRAPPING  PAPER 

Despite  a  slight  decline  of  3  percent  in  production  of  paper 
bags  ajid  vrapping  paper,  the  railroads  increased  their  loadings  of  these 
items  by  4  percent.  Again,  the  rea.son  for  the  discrepancy  is  the  very 
high  rate  of  o^era.tions  of  the  parser  industr.-  during  the  last  months  of 
1941  and  the  first  two  months  of  1942.  A  great  man^,-  of  the  paper  pro- 
ducts turned  out  in  this  period  were  not  shipned  ijtntil  1942;  consequently, 
shipm^ents  exceeded  production  in  1942. 


which 


^Sags  ajid  trapping  r^Per  come  -under  Limitation  Order  M-24l, 
limits  production  of  newsprint  paper  to  90  percent  of  the  base 


period,  printing  reaper  to  SO  percent  of  the  base  -neriod  and  wapping 
paper  to  85  percent  of  the  base  period  (la.st  amrter  of  iq4l  and" first 
ouarter  of  1942),  Therefore,  it  may  be  expected  that  production  and 
shirments  of  paper  bags  and  wapping  pai^er  will  be  reduced  in  I943.  Some 
inventories  of  vTapping  paper  still  exist,  and  shipments  may  not  decline 


^  ^.   loadings 

of  paper  bags  arS   wrapping  paper  have  been  estimated  at  1,950,000  tons, 
a  decline  of  7.3  percent  below  1Q42. 
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Production  and  Bail  Shipment?  of  Paper  Bags 

and  Wra-Qipir^  Paper,  1941-^3 

(Short  Tons) 

19^1        19U2 


Production 

Percent  Change 
Pall  Tonnage 

Percent  Change 


2,572,681 
2,025,875 


2,^98,300 

■  -  2.9 
2,102,827 


Est.  I9U3 

2,270,000 

-  9.1 

1,950,000 

-  7.3 


PAPSK30AED,  PULPE-a^lED  MD   WALLECARD 


Paperhoard  for  containers  and  "building  makes  up  the  hulk  of  this 
clas9.  Statistics  indicate  that  in  I9U2  T)a7Derhoard  for  containers  (fold- 
ing and  set-UTD  hox  "boards  and  container  hoard)  reioresented  five-sixths  of 
totnl  Txcduction.  Building  hoard  accounted  for  aiDproximately  H  percent 
of  the  remainder.  Other  ^mall  items  incl'oded  here  are  cardhoard,  binders 
hoard,  loress  heard,  denote  fihre  and  solid  wood  pulpifl^ood.  Most  of  the 
hoard  in  this  class  is  hilled  in  the  ODT  one-day  studies:  as  pulphoard 
(6k-ji));   other  hillin^^?  are  fihre  hoard  (  &/o);  vallhoard  (6/6);  and  hox 
hoard  (lO/O;  most  of  tlie  remainder  is  made  uo   of  chiphoard  and  strawhoard. 

In  I9U2  hoth  TO  reduction  and  rail  shiDments  of  the  items  repre- 
sented in  this  class  declined,  the  first  hy  6  percent,  the  second  hy  a 
fraction  of  1  "oercent.  T^ie  exDlanation  for  the  maintenance  of  shipments 
in  the  face  of  lo^er  Toroduction  is  the  same  as  thxat  given  for  other  paper 
Toroducts:  the  r»eak  outiout  was  of  the  last  nuarter  of  I9UI  and  the  first 
ouarter  of  19^2  exceeded  recrairem.ents,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  output 
did  not  move  until  Is.ter  in  19^.  This  r^eak  production  turned  out  to  he 
a  f-^lse  hcom.  and  rnver   re^-ru.irements  failed  to  go  up  in  19^  as  anticipated. 

"By   the  end  of  19^2  imT-entories  had  heen  drav,n.i  do^-^n  and  pro- 
duction of  -oul-ohoard  for  containers  and  for  huilding  revived.  The  rate 
of  outiout  of  huilding  vrall  hoard,  a  desired  suhstitute  for  lumher,  has 
heen  ouite  high  for  the  six  m.onths  -nrior  to  Msy,   19^3,  "^'-i-  should  level 
off  later  during  the  year.  However,  a  steadily  grovdng  demand  for  paper 
containers  as  substitutes  for  wood  and  tin  containers  ^/^dll  he  felt.  The 
glass  industr;;-  is  at  Cr^vBcit^r   and  container  reauirements  for  domestic  use 
and  exports  can  onl}'  he  satisfied  hy  expanded  r)roduction  of  pulphoard 
and  fihre  hoard.  The  sm^all  items  in  the  class  should  also  increase; 
hindershoard  for  militar;)'  uses,  -oresshoard  for  gaskets  and  other  purposes; 
solid  ^'Joo^L.  t)ulT)hoarr'  for  closures  and  dense  fihrchpard  as  a  leather  suh- 
stitute. 

^y   and  large  it  is  estimated  that  -oroduction  of  the  pulphoard, 
paperhoard  and  fihrchoard  in  thi^  class  vdll  increase  12  percent  in  1943* 
Pail  shir)mrnts  are  set  at  4,525,000  tons,  14  "oercent  ahove  I9U2. 


Production  &.  Rnil  Shipment?  of  Pa-perboard. 

(Short  Tons) 
19^1 


Pulpl)oard  &.  IfallTpoaTd,    19^1^3 
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Production 
3uildin^  "board 
Container  "board 
Folding  ooxl)08rds 
Sot-TiD  "box'boards 
Other  2/ 

Total 
Percent  Change 
Ito.il  Shipments       -^ 
Percent  Ciiange 


iqU2 


580, OCO 

U,  21)4, 000 

1,79^,000 

1,1SB,000 

U67,00O 

8.2147,000 
3,977,755 


857,000 
3,706,000 

1,708,  Uoo 

1,125,000 

373,000 
2, 769,  to) 

-  5.8 
3,969,583 

-  0.2 


Bst.   I9U3 

900,600 

U, 250, 000 
1,900,000 
1,100,000 

5^;0,000 

8,700,000 

+  12.0 
4,525,000 
+  lU.O 


1/     Data  furnished  by  Kiln  and  Paper  Section,   OCR. 

2/     Includes  cardboard,   binders  board,  pressboard,    dense  fibre  board, 
solid  vjood  pulpboard. 

BUILDIL"a  RnPEH  -IJD  PIGP.^-M)  HOQFIITG  MTBRI.IL 

This  class  corjsists  largely  of  Dre^rcd  roofing  material,    tar- 
?5a.turated  felts,   asphalt  shin£:les,    sheathing  and  asbestos  paper.     The  ODT 
one-day  studies  indicate   that  prepared  roofing  accounts  for  3U  percent  of 
the  cars,   asphalt  shingles  for  29  percent  and  non-asbestos  roofing  paper 
for  20  percent.     The  r^-st  are  reported  as  asbestos  shingles  and  roofiig 
and  non-asbestos  building  paper. 

Since  all  moTiberr  of  this  class  are  associated  mth  construction, 
their  production  and  shiments  reflect  the   trend  in  building.     In  I9U2, 
production  of  tlie  items  included  in  this  class  increased  I3  perceht  and 
shiTxients  23  Toercent.     The  discreDancy  in  rates  of  increase  is  believed 
due  to  tlie  fact  that  in  19^1  a  great  deal  of  production  nnd  stockpiling 
T^ra.s  carried  on,   ^^iiile  cons ijmiot ion  and  shir^ments  w}re  decidedly  higher 
thaji  production  vould  indicate. 

^^ate-'-er  th--  r-aspn  for  the  difference  in  increase  of  production 
and  rail  shiTDments  in  I9I12,    it  may  safely  bo  assumed  that  both  will  decline 
in  1943.     Iho  decline  of  a  third  in  the  ccnstraction  program,    in  the 
ODinion  of  the  Building  iVia.terials  Di^ic-ion,   vdll  reduce  production  of 
prepared  roofing  materials  "by  20  percent.     A  decline  of  12  percent  is 
estimated  for  buildir^  paper.    .  Consequently,   rail  shipments  have  been 
reduced  by  I5  percent. 

Production  and  Hail  Shipments  of 
Building  PaT)ers"~and  Prei^red  Roof  ing"  Materials ,    I9UI-3 

CSiort  Tons) 
Production  I9UI 


I9U2 


Building  paper  1/       2^'  721,000 
Prepared  building  materials^  083 ,  000 

Total   ^         3,603,030 
Percent  Change 

Ra.il  ShiTDments  2,071,5^1 

Percent  Change 

1/  Including  sheathing,  asbestos  paper  3rA   roofing  felts 
nished  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  OCR. 

2/. Rolled  roofing,  asphalt  snirgles,  asphalt  &  tar-satura^ted  felts. 
Statistics  furnished  by  Building  Materials  Division,  WB. 


910,000 

3,387,000 

117297,000 

4-  13.0 

2,5^5,757 
+  22.9 


Est.  I9U3 

800,000 
2,678,000 

3,478,000 

-  19.1 
2,l6i|,000 

-  15.0 

Figures  fur- 
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BUILDING  WOODWORK  (MILI;/^RK) 

This  class  consists  of  fa,lDricated  voodovTk  shipped  for  new 
construction  and  rcoair.  Of  the  cars  reported  in  the  ODT  studies,  25 
percent  carried  sashes,  20  percent  carried  doors,  10  percent  frames, 
10  percent  molding,  k  percent  screens,  and  the  remainder  miscellaneoiis 
and  unspecified  voodwork. 

The  Millwork  Section,  Lumher  Division,  IVHB,  informs  us  tha.t 
there  are  no  statistics  of  production,  sales,  shipments  or  consijmption 
of  milL.prk  availa.l)le.  The  only  ]mo^m   trend  in  the  industi;^^  is  that 
indicated  by  rail  shipments:  these  declined  from  6lg,000  tons  in  igUl 
to  561,000  tons  in  19i|2  (gfi).  As  sho^^m  by  the  quarterly  figures, 
decline  was  greater  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 


19^1 


ICI4.2 


First  Quarter 
Second  Quarter 
Eiird  Quarter 
Fourth  Qjoajrtcr 

Total 


lU7,6lg 
1^45,809 
163,801 
160, 665 

617,893 


133.902 

1^,753 
144,258 

142,.221 
561,206 


)6  Change 

-  9.3 

-  3.5 

-11  c 
-11,4 


It  is  "believed  shipments  of  millwork  declined  because  of  the 
shift  from  civilian  to  military  construction.  Amy  barracks  and  deiDots 
do  not  employ  as  much  vpodwork  as  residential  buildings.         '  ' 

In  1943,  millovTk  ^reduction  should  decline  for  two  main 
reasons  (l)  the  general  3576  drop  in  construction;  (2)  the  general 
shortage  of  lumber.  It  is  considered  safe  to  assume  that  rail  shipments 
of  building  woodwork  will  decline  30  percent  in  I9U3. 


SOAP  J^JD  WASHING  COMPOUI'IDS  ■ 

Soap  accounts  for  an  estimated  90  loercent  of  all  the  production 
of  this  class  and  for  88  loercent  of  the  carloads  reported  on  the  ODT 
one-da;;.^  studies.  The   remainder  is  made  up  of  ^rarious ' v,ashir^  and  cleaning 
powders  and  compoimds.  •' 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Chemical  Division  that  soap  making 
declined  by  aTD^roximateljr  6  T)ercent  in  19^2.  Production  figures  are 
based  on  re>Dorts  of  the  iimerican  Soap  and  G-l^ycerin  Association  which  co^'^ers 
90  percent  of  the  industrj^.  Decreased  T^roduction  resulted  from-  lesser 
quantities  of  fats,  oils  snd.  chemicals  available  for  soap  duringl942. 
The  decline  t^/as  greatest  in  the  output  of  laundiy  soap,  granulated  soap 
and  soar  chiios  ajid  flakes. 

It  V.111  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  of  Class  69S  originated  by 
the  railroads  increased  a  little  more  th^an  k  percent  in  1942.  This  is 
belived  due  to  the  following  factors:  (l)  Although  fig-ores  on  stocks  are 
lacking,  larger  withdra\./als  from  inventor^/  v^ere  m^de  in  19^2;  (2)  greater 
ouantities  were  shiiorjed  to  Army  camps  and  for  Lend-lease  and  these  move- 
ments are  generall^^  by  rail. 
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0  f  ^   •   ^nhf^^^Snn°^''^^  OToduction  of  soap  and  v/ashLng  comiDouiids  is 
exioected  m  I9U3.     1,800  million  TDounds  of  fats  and  oils  have  been  allo- 
cated for  ^Pap  manufacture,    substantially  the  same  as  the  ouantitv 
allocated  in  19^+2.     Since  it  is  estimated  that  55  Pounds  of  fat  are  re- 
auired  for  100  pounds  of  soaTD,    total  soa^  T^roduction  in  I9U3  may  be 
estimated  a,t  3,275  million  T)ounds,   or  1,637,500  tons. 

fh.  HQk^  ^'^^''''''^Vf''hn^^^^S  ""^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^1^  ^o  a  constant  level, 
the  19U2  fi^e  of  1,U00,000  tons  h^s  been  retained  as  the  19143  estimate 

01  tons  of  soap  and  washing  compounds  to  be  originated  by  Class  I  carriers. 

Production  of  Soaip.     Bail  Shiipments  of 
Soap  and  V/ashin^  ComiDo^ands,    igljl-^ 


(.Short  Tons) 


Bar  soap 

Toilet 

laundi^' 
(Granulated  &  Foiaders 
Soap  Chips  &  Flakes 
Washing  &  Scouring  Powders 
Other  1/ 

Total 
Percent  Change 
Bail  Tonnage 

Percent  Change 


19^41 


202,^^10 

613,1430 
14141,850 
207.150 
212,030 
75,300 

1,752,200 
1.3^1.501 


I9U2 


189,050 

556,590 
^12,610 

193,^ 
19B,000 

S7,3io 

1.637,000 
-  6.I4 

1,1400,2149 
4  I4.I4 


UO' 


1/  Includes  textile  soaD,   potash  soup,   mechanics  soap, 
liauid  soap  and  others. 

FLAT  GLASS  OTHER  THAN  PLAHE 


Est.    I9I43 

187,800 

60,930 

9,970 

192,220 

196,960 

89,620 

1,637,500 
+  0.0 

1,400,000 
+  0.0 

sha'f^ing  soaps. 


^  ^         Window  glass  makes  up  more  than  90  percent  of  shipments   included 

in  tni^  classification.     In  I9I42,  prod^iction  and  shipments  of  window  glass 
declined,    tne  first  by  5  percent  and  the  second  by  20  percent.      Indica- 
tions are  that  T^roduction  vras  maintained  at  a  higher  rat^  than  require- 
ments m  1942  and  that  additions  to  ^tock  vrere  made.     The  reason  for  the 
decline  waB  the  shift  in  conf. true t ion,   from  civilian  to  militai-,^  and  the 
lact  tna.t^the  Arm;:.^  building-:^  and  others  constructed  in  I9I42  did  not  employ 
as^mucn  ^.andow  glass  as  the  large  volume  of  residential  construction  in 

^^^re  i^  no  average  factor  for  converting  units  of  ^.dndow  glass 
and  the  units  of  weight  because  of  the  varying  thicknesses  of  glass, 
(consequently,   no  estimate  of  actua,!  tonnage  of  production  has  been  ma.de. 
it  should  be  r)ointed  out    however,    th^t  window  glass  production  in  tlie 
first  tnree  months  of  I9I43  totaled  3,5^7,000  boxes,   a  decline  of  25  per 
cent  below  the  first  ^.jtarter  of  I9I42.     Because  ejected  continued  drop 
m  construction  in  I9I43,    it  is  estimated  that  rail  shipments  during  the 
year  will  be  30  percent  les?^  than  in  19U2. 
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Production  of  Wjrxdow  gla??.  and  Bail  Shiioments  of 
"  ^^lat  Gla^s,  1941-3 


Production  of  window 
glasp,   (boxes) 
Percent  Change 
Pail  ShiTDments 


I9U1 


I9U2 


/? 


cy- 


/; 


16,552,225 
570.602 


15,729,207 

^55,339 
-  20.2 


Est.    I9I43 

11,050,000 

-     30.0 

-319,000 

.      -     30 


GLASS  BOTTLES,   JAPS  Am  -JELLY  GLASSES 


The  major  products  included  in  thif?  claf^s  are  glass  "bottles  with 
55  TCrcent  of  the  carloads  reioorted  in  the  ODT  one-da-  studies,  glass  jars 
^dth  10  percent  of  total  carloads,  and  the  remaining  5  loercent  made  up  of 
batterer  jars,  fruit  jars  and  jelly  glasses.  Peview  of  the  w^ylDills  indi- 
cate that  a  number  of  carloads  of  emiDty  beer  bottles  were  included  in  this 
class,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  tonnage  reported 
here  consists  of  emoty  bottles  moving  back  to  bottling  works. 

Production  of  container?  increased  from  7I  million  gross  in  I9UI 
to  nearly  gO  million  gross   in  19i+2.     Actually  the  increase  i^^as  greater 
than  that  reached  by.  the  number  of  container?  -nroduced,    since  there  vfa.s  a 
shift  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  bottle  and  jar.     Rail  shiDments  re- 
flected the  increased  TDrocluction  of  glass,  containers  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,3o4,000  tons,    26  rercent  abc-e  the  tonnage  carried  in  19^1. 

Greater  ijL?e  of  ^lass  containers  as  substitutes  for  tin  cans  is 
expected  in  1943.     For  the  first  qmrter  of  this  :'ear  -production  of  glass 
containers  wa.s  22  million  gros?,    10  percent  higher  than  during  the  first 
Quarter  of  1942.     Por  the  same  period,    shipments  were  I7  percent  higher 
than^l9i42.     The  Chemical  Di^dsion  estimates  total  production  in  I9U3  at 
90  .million  gross,   vhich  ivlll  increase  the  tomiage  of  container  production 
by  an  estimated  2U  percent.     It  is  believed  that  rail  shipments,    supple- 
mented by  some  withdrawals  from  inventories  of  glas?  bottles  and  jars, 
will  iriCrease  30  percent  during  the  year. 

Production  &  Pail  Shipments  of  Glass  Containers,    I9UI-3 

I9U2 


Production  (OOO  gross) 
Es  t .  Tonnage 
Percent  Change 

Pail  Shipments 

Percent  Change 


I9UI 


Est.    I9U3 
90,000 


71,000  79,500  y^,^^^J 

2,9S2,ooo  1/    3,617,250  1/    4,500,000  y 

+  21.3  ■    '  ' 

2,661,620        3,35U,ooo 

+  26.il 


1 2u.ll 

^,373,000 

A  30.0 


1/     A  poss  estimated  at  Sk  lbs.   in  I9UI,   9I  lbs.   in  I9U2,   100  lbs.   in 
1943  • 


1 

I 
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^  Cla..qs  701,  Manufactijre?  &  Mipcellaneous,  NOS,  i?  the  most  hetero- 
geneous m  the  rail  classification,  including  as  it  does  everything  from 
hairpins  to  heavjr  artillerv.  Items  not  reported  in  previous  cla.sses  and 
some  Items  vhich  should  have  been  billed  previousl;^--e.g. ,  alcohol,  si:^ar. 
salt  cakE,  flue  dust,  v'allboard,  r)ive   and  vive   f ittLngs—fall  into  this 
railway  catch-all.  Altogether,  the  hundreds  of  items  included  here 
totaled  86  million  tons  in  lQi|2,  making:  Class  7OI  the  third  largest  in 
tne  rail  classification,  exceeded  on\v  by  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore. 

.         Manufactured  com^nodities  listed  here  are  both  ci^^ili^n  and 
railitaiy,  and  a  gre^t  m^an^/  of  these  comjr.odities,  for  instance  food 
clouhing,  m.e die al  supplies  and  other  merchandise  are  consumed  jointl;^'- 
by  civilians  and  the  armed  forces.  Human  food  and  a>umal  feed  represent 
an  estimated  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  cars  in  this  class:  ' 
animal  and  po.ultr;^^  feed  alone  takes  up  tc  nearly  10  percent  ,of  the  total, 
oiotnin^,  f^hoes,  m.edical  supplier.,  various  household  goods  andmerchaiidise 
compose  another  one-eighth  of  the  class.  At  least  10  i^ercent  and  possibly 
more  IS  represented  by  chemicals.  Containers,  ranging  from  steel  drums 
and  tin  cans  to  enpty  bottles  and  bottle  caps,  account  for  at  least  one- 
eightn  of  all  cars  billed  in  the  class. 

Strictly  military  articles  aggregated  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  carloads  of  Class  7OI,  although,  as  Pointed  out  above,  mary  cars  of 
food,  clothing,  chemicals  and  general  merchandise,  moved  under  government 
bills  of  lading.  Strictl^y  militai:^'-  items  included  here  are   airplane  parts, 
ordnance,  .tanks  and   tank  parts,  ammunition  and.   others.  Some  of  the  ar^i- 
munition  might  have  been  billed  as  Explosives,  IICS  (Class  662).  In 
addition,  movements  of  impedimenta  by  the  anned  forces  are  reported  in 
Class  7OI:  thus,  gixns,  tanks  and  other  items  involved  in  imoedimenta  move- 
ments are  billed  in  Clas^  7OI.  Military  trucks  are  billed  in  Autotrucks 
(.Ula^sc;  591;.  In  May,  the  corToclities  classed  as  strictly  malitaiy  (See 
tabulation  belovO  accounted  for  5^49  cars,  or  k.2  percent' of  Clasc-  701. 
On  the  September  one-d^y  study  these  ^ame   military.-  items  reauired  1,015 
cars,  or  7.I  percent  of  all  caj^s  in  Class  7OI.  Needless  to  say,  it' is 
expected  that  the  military  portion  of  traffic  will  increase  substantially 
m  1943  and  may 'well  amoiint  to  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  cars  in 
the  class. 

It  is  very  difficult  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
components  to  classify  all  or  e^-en  a  substantial  part  of  the  car  \-raybills 
reported 'in  this  class.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  items"  vhich 
accounted  for  20  c-^^r?^  or  more  on  eith-r  of  the  days  on  via idi"  studies  were 
condicted  by  ODT  (^%  27  and  September  2S,  19^2).^  These  items  raouired 
20,019  cars  cut  of  a  total  of  27,U03  cars  lifted  in  Class  7OI  on  the  two 
d^'s  m  cfuestion,  or  73. 07  percent -of  the  total  movement.  The  following 
table  lists  the  m.ore  important  co:inodities  in  7OI  and   shoT^r?  the  percent 
of  total  cars  for  each  commodity  reported. 


• 
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^-^nnlyciiQ  pf  Account  701,  ManufactTores  &  Mig^cellaneous. 

By  Co.Tjnoditio?  !ifith  20  Car?  or  More 
•     Por  R?y  27  and  SeTPtemlper  28,    1942 

$  Of  '~ 

Total  Cars 


NOS 


(^rcjp  (S  Coirar.odity 

Ghemicalg,  Coinponnd?^  ^ 
&  Ferro- Alloy's 


AC  ids,   noi"bn 
^ilcohol 

Sulfate  of  xiluininuTi 
Ammonia,   noibn 
Aati-Freeze  compoimd 
Calcmm  carbide 
Calcium  chloride 
Caustic  so'da 
Ghemica Is ,   no  ibn 
Coal  tar 
Coal  tar  oil 
Compounds ,    no  i"bn 
Creosote  oil 
Ethyl 

Wood  extracts 
PhosTihates,   noibn 
Silicatcd  soda 
Soda  ash 
Tarining  extract 
Tar,   noibn 
Toluol 

Carbon  dioxide 
Cairbon,   black 
Ferro  manganese 
Ferro  silicon 


.^3 
.19 

.18 
.38 

.lU 
.23 
•31 
.33 
1.53 

.16 
.13 
.37 

.17 

.11 

.3^ 

.22 

1.70 

.2U 

.52 
2Q 

.20 

.30 
■17 


Pailway  &  Industrial  Soui-omcnt 


Auto  bodies,  S.U. 
Railway  car  bodies  ' 
Carbon  electrodes 
Electric  cable 
Contractors  outfits 
Crrnos ,  noibn 
Electric  trajisformers 
Furnaces  &  rarts 
Irigot  molds 
Locom.otives 
Warehouse  trucks 
'nre  noibn 
Wire  robe 
Truck  bodies,  S,U. 
Tank  cars 


.16 

.2U 
.72 
.\\ 
.26 

.62 

.12 
.16 
.22 

.16 
.17 


Croup  &  Commodity 

Military 

Airolane  rarts 

MT  Cartridge  shells 

G-uns 

Military  goods,   nos 

Tank  material 

Tanks,   noibn 

G-un  miounts 

WL  Toro..iectiles 

Pr 0 j  e c t  i le s  ammuni t  ion 

Military  tanks 

iiirolane  landing  mats 

-.immunition  boxes 

Ordnance 

Tents 

3oats  and  "najrts 

Foods 

Baker;;^''  foods,   noibn 

Candy 

Cornstarch 

Corn  sugar 

Veg.  oil  shortening 

Starch 

Groceries 

S-ugar 

SyniDs 


Construction  Ma.terials 
I  &  S  bolts  noibn 
I  &  S  concrete  re- 
inforcements 
Nails  noibn 
Pine  fitting  noibn 
S  I  or  S  S  pipe 
Plasterboard 
Poles,  noibn 
Portable  houses 
Wallboard,  noibn 
Gypsum  plasterboaird 
(%nDsum  wallboard 
Asbestos  insulating 

material 
Prefabricated  houses 
I  or  S  bolts 
Hoofir^^  noibn 


5^  Of 
Total  Cars 


.52 
.18 

.36 
.70 
.16 

.65 
.20 

.s6 

.16 

.30 

.22 

.16 

.18 

5.70 

.85 
.23 

'^\ 
.36 

.20 
.30 
.73 

.22 

3751 


.30 

.26 
.21 
.16 

.19 
.11 

.24 

.37 

l.l4 

.15 
.lU 

.28 
.30 
.26 

^t:57 
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fooup  &  Co::imodity 

Emnty  barrels,   noibn 
Iteturn  barrel 
Baskets 
Bins 

Bottle  caps 
Bottles 
Enipty  boxes 
Fiber  boxes 
Parer  boxes 


$  Of 

Total  Cars 


1,21 

..30 

.15 
.11 

.01 

1.69 

•  5S 


I  &  S  shiiD-ning  drxnp.no/r  2,57 
"  "  "       old     .^2 

3^ 


G-lassii^are 
Tin  cans 


12.17 


WooJ.-Q-ijlTo  &  PaT)cr* 
Paper  articles 

^      scrap 

^       towels 
Toilet  "oaper 
'A^ood  -QTllp   • 
Paner  face  tis.-^^ue 
PaT)er,    noibn 

^Paioer  boxes  havo  l>3en 
cla.s?ified  ijndrr  "Containe 

Textiles  &  Leather  Goods 
ETcinkets 
Clothing 

Coirif  or  tables 

I^s 

Shoes 


.23 

2.89 

.25 

.59 
1.82 

•  07 
■  22 

b,07 


.-40 


Miscellaneoi ?s   I toTns 
Circus  Outfits 
loibber  scrap 
Merchandise,   noibn 


.11 

.31 

6.15 

7.07 


Or  OUT)  &  Corrmiodity 

Fertilizers  &  Waste 
rishes,   noibn 
Cinders.      " 
Flue  dust  '^ 
Foundi^-  refuse 
Cinder  pyrites 
Pefuso  noibn 
Wa,ste       " 


Feed 

iinimal  or  iDoultry 
.  feed,   noibn 
Salt  cake 


Household  Goods 
Eartii'-^nware  noibn 
Household  goods 
Iron  or  steel  ^A/are 
Linoleijm 
Matches 
Mineral  wool'. 
Refrigerators 
Sto"^^es  and  parts 
Trijn]^.s 


^^  Of 
Total  Cars 


.42 

.^7 

•  .25 

.70 


9.6g 

■  23 

9.91 


.12 

.23 
.19 
.27 

.21 

.31 
.23 

•  .09 

2149 


tJgiiJ^^Q]y^ .^^^^     &  Metal  Scrap 


/.Ljn::i>iuT]  siieet 
Copper  scales 
Coprcr  wire 
Scra-^  m^taX,   noibn 
Tin-olate  scrap 
Tin  scrap 

Medical  SuiJDijes 
ii-Dr'or'Dent  cotton  ' 
Medical  supplies ,    nos 


.2S 
•  10 
.30 
.81 
.28 
.18 

1.95 

.22 
.16 


# 


Obviously,    it  ^TDuld  be  a  tedious  process  to  estimate  se-oarately 
tne  lf43   toiLnag^  of  each  item  listed  abo^e;   mor^o^^er,    ^uch  a  process 
vmrld  not  p'ive  Bn  acc^arate  forecast  since  onl^.r  73  percent  of   the  carloa.ds 
v^ould  have  been  covered.  •        " 
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# 


Fortunp.tel^y,    there  is  a  shorter  and,    it  is  believed    a  much 
h°s\eS"nin.°f  t'^  of  estimating  Class  7OI.'  A  .ery  close  relatiShip 
to'  ^^ffS^  .       rp""  *"""  -i^^'  °^  ^^"^^^^  *°"^«e^  origins  ting  of  Class 
ff:  '^"J,,^'"  "/"^"f  J.^""f^^^2°«^<i  I^iex  of  Manufactures   (Unadjusted).       ' 
Z^JlTf  ^'/f'-^tionshiB  is  highl./  significant  ,^ether  annual  or 
T^I^  o^  TOriods  are  coniDared.     Since  both  the  Federal  Heser^rc  Board 
Index  and  sniTjments  of  Manufactures  and  Miscellaneous.   NOS,  reflect 

shl^fs  iVt  ?f  ^f  *i°^  °f  durable  and  non-durable  goods,    the  relation- 
pnip  IS  not  accidental  nor  one  of  cause  and  effect. 

voars  lo^R??^f  i'°''  f,^^'^-  ^""^^f  °^  I'fenufactures  and  Class  7OI  for  the   ' 
olT^lr^^ttL        ""^^^  a  correlation  of   .99-     A  similar  coefficient  rvas 

were  ,^^p^  ^  f^T^"^/'^'''*"''^^^  <^"*^-  ^°^  ^S^^-^S^-     ^^n  quarterly  data 
were  used,    the  line  of  average  relationship  vras  found  to  have  the 

tTlriUh^^  -2-^532+   .I256U  X  (Y,  standi^,  for  computed  or  estimated 
l°^f,,°lJ  "^  ?^.-^  ^°^  t-s  ouarterly  Index  of  tfenufactures.     Ttio 

estSnte  4     i:^''   •!%•''  *f"'  of  ^millions  of  tons.     Eae  standard  error  of 
estimate  is   .U2  million  tons,   signifying  that  6S->  of  the  cases  will  fall 
;^:S^?,^  range  of  i  .U2  million  tons  about  the  line  of  relationship. 
ofciS^  correlation  of  the  Index  of  Manufactures  >dth  quarterly  f^es 
of  Class  701  is  vei^'  high  ma^.^  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

Comparison  of  iicti^l  with  Estimated  Fif;ures  of  Tonnage  Hauled  for 

item  701.  J-ianulactures  ajid  Miscellaneous.  IJOS 

by  Qijarters,    IgUl  and  iqUg  ~ 


I9U1 

First  '^irter 
Second       " 
Third        " 
Fotirth       " 

Total 

I9I42 
First  ^P'lrter 
Second       " 
Third         " 
Foijrth       " 

Total 


F.E.3.     Tons  Originated 
^ndex   Estimated    victual 


l¥l  15,800,000 
159  17,700,000 
16s  13,800,000 
173  12^00^000 
71, 700, 000 


180  20, 200, 000 

183  20, 600, 000 

196  22, 200, 000 

206  g3,UO0,000 

S6, 400, 000 


iU,qUU,i73 
17,798,920 
19,192,710 
19.335.9 


19,55^.691 

20,913.389 
22,169,101 

23.631.930 

86,269,201 


Percent 
Absolute   Difference 
Difference  From  Actual 


+  S55.S27 

-  98, 920 

-  392,710 
63.015 


I 

T 


-f     6^5,309 

-     313,389 
+        30, 8O9 

-  ?3l,930 
+  130,799 


-  2.0 
+    .3 


71,272,788        I  427,212  +     .6 


-^  3.3 

-  1.5 
+  .1 

-  1.0 

-f  1.5 
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EstimtGs  of  the  Index  of  Manufacture?  for  I9U3  ha-e  ^ecii  made 
by  the  Demrtment  of  Commerce  and  arc  now  heing  revised.     The  imrevised 
lorecast.of  :the  Index  of  R-^nufactures  for  the  year"  1QI^3  was  223     a^^- 
compared  vdth,  I90  for  the  year  10lf2.     Using  .the  formilla  for  tiie  anmal 
^^i^^^^;^;^^^'    l^.'^je  estimated  that  Class  I  carriers  will  origimte 
102  i|  million  tons  of  freight  in  Class  7OI.  .  On  the  hasis  of  the  fore- 
a-^sts  of  qiiarterl^y  levels  for  the  Index  of  ^^^anufactures,    the  tonnage  '      ' 
origmatir^  m  Class  7OI  by  qijarters  may  be  estimated  as  follo-s: 


First  Qparter 
Second  Quarter 
Third  Q.:iarter 
Fourth  Quarter 


2U.2  mdllion  tons 
25.6  million  tons 
26.1  million  tons 
26.5  m.illion  tons 


t 
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mSER  OF  TONS  OF  RE\rEi\rUE  FREIGHT  ORIGINATED  BY  CCWODITIES 
FOR  THE   YEARS  1941,  1942,  and  1943  (Estim..ted)  *' "   ' 
(Percent  Change;  1943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  1941) 
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I^C.C. 

Nuinber      ^oil^qd i t^  aia^         I941 

Group  I  -  Products  of  Agriculture 


m^ 


10 
20 
30 
40 

41 
42 
50 

51 

52 

60 

61 
70 

71 
30 
90 
91 

100 
101 

110 
111 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 
126 

127 

12c 

130 

140 
141 
142 
143 

150 


Vvheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley  and  rye 

Rice 

Grain,  N.O.S. 

Flour,  wheat 

L'eal,  corn 

Flour  meal,  edible, 

N.O.S.  459,172 

Cereal  food  prepara- 
tions,edible, N.O.S.  892,066 
Mill  products, N.O.S.  8,653,249 


23,469,756 

12,147,597 
2,£:-48,656 

4,683,641 

819,031 

94,100 

B, 708,210 
188,441 


Hay  &  alfalfa 
Straw 
Tobacco,  leaf 
Cotton  in  bales 
Cotton  linters, 
nails,  renins 
Cottonseed 
Cottonseed  meal 


545,847 
290,498 

733,284 
3,864,471 

707,107 
548,425 


24,575,804 
17,627,890 

3,473,709 
5,403,598 
l,0o4,860 

117,788 
9,257,781 

192,502 

545,009 

980,046 
11,048,382 
764,105 
316,700 
742,616 
4,173,127 

713,694 
671,431 


cake 

Oranges,  grapefruit  2,^335^607 
Lemons, limes,  cit- 
rous fruits, N.O.S.  332,532 

872,871 

820,614 

31,158 

211,597 
4o6,326 

2o4,S63 

198,243 


908,374    1,305,752 


Apples,  fresh 
Bananas 
Berries,  fresh 

Cantaloupes, :;Ielons 

N.O.S. 
Grapes,  fresh 
Peaches,  fresh 
Watermelons 
Fruits,  fresh,  domestic 

^^-G-s.        462,333 

FruiLs,  fresh, 

tropical,  N.O.S.     38,012 
Potatoes,  other  than 

,,^y',^^^  3,294,600 

Oaoocge  230,659 

unions  370,032 

Tomc.toes  940  623 
Vegetables,  fresh,    '  ^ 

N.O.S. 

Bec.ns  and  peas,  dried 

1,050,608 


2,858,851 

253,410 

931,921 

511,864 

51,364 


178,850 

460,227 
271,470 
207,702 

495,532 

32,134 

3,915,312 

327,190 
500,688 
319,883 


1,687,211    1,858,954 

1,418,970 


1943 
Estimated 


33,177,000 

16,570,000 

3,995,000 

6,214,000 

1,139,000 

100,000 

12,034,000 

230,000 


1,. 078, 000 

12,705,000 

900,000 

320,000 

730,000 

4,100,000 

642,000 
633,000 

1,227,000 
3,424,000 

300,000 

839,000 

325,000 

52,000 

157,000 
414,000 
315,000 
00,000 


% 
Change 

1941 


/  4.7 

A5.1 

/21.9 
/15.4 

/30.0 
/25.2 
/  6.3 
/  2.2 


2 


/  9.9 
/27.7 

/4C.0 
/  9.0 
/  1.3 
/  8.0 

/  0.9 
/22 . 4 

/43.7 
/22.4 

-23.8 
/  6.8 
-37.6 

r64.9 

-15.5 
-  5.5 
/  2.5 
/  4.8 


4,497,000 
28S, 000 
476,000 
360,000 

1,766,000 

1,419,000 


/IS.  8 
/41.9 
/35.3 
/32.9 

/10.2 
/35.1 


% 
Change 
1943 
1942 


/35.0 
-  6.0 
/I5.O 
/15.O 
/  7.0 

-15.1 
/3O.O 

/I9.5 


600,000    /IS. 7    /lo.i 


/lO.C 
-15.0 

/17.8 
/  1.0 

-  1.7 

-  1.8 

-la.o 

-  5.0 

-  6.0 
/19.8 

/18.4 
-10.0 

-36.5 
/  1.2 

-12.2 
-10.0 
/16.0 
-  3.7 


486,000    /  7.2    _  1.9 
32,000    -15.5    _  0.4 


/I4.9 
-12.0 

-  4.9 
/12.5 

-  5.0 


-  2  - 
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rra.3ZS  OF  TOfiS  0?  d3j2im  FREIGHT  Ox^JC-IilATSD  BY  COIi'-CDITir^S 

FOR  TKS  Y3ARS  1941,  1942,   and  1943  (EstiiTu=.tert) 
(Percent  Ciiange;   1943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  194l)-cont 'd- 


9 


I.C.C. 
NuiTiber       Couli 


Li^lass    1941 


12A2 


Group  I  -  Products  of  A-riculture  Cont'd 


151 
152 

16C 


161 
162 

163 
164 


800 


Fruits,  dried 

L   evaporated 
Ve^^etabies,  dry, 

N.O.S. 
Vef:etable  oil  cr.ke 

&.   meal  except 

cottonseed 
Pec.nuts 
Flaxseed 
Sugarbeets 
Products  of.  AgriGuI 

N.O.S. 


569,365 
115,22? 

1,795,230 


*---' 


3,980 
799,201 
6,195,766 
ture, 

6^7it,092 


617,918 
187,077 


2,075,152 

350/641 

1,027,088 

6,531,000 


1943 

SstLTated 


660,000 
282,000 


3,113,000 
525,000 
995,000 

4,572,000 


Change  e 
.1942 
1941 


/15.6 
/49-9 
/2S.5 
/  5.4 


--  ..-.A^3su2Ql . loZTCU  OPCL .  _  /28^. 


Cihange 
1943 
1942 


/  S.5  /  6.8 

/62.4  /50.7 


Total  products  of 
Agriculture 


100,172,666  117,316,390   131,666,000   /17.1 


/50.O 
/49.7 
-  3.1 

-30. 0 

1^.1 


/12.2 


20' 
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NUMBER  OF  TONS  OF  RSYENUE  FREIGHT  ORIGINATED  BY  CO^M)DITIES 
FOR  THE  YEAR3  1941,  1942,  and  1943  (Estimated) 
(Percent  Change;  1943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  1941) 


X  •  V;  •  U  • 

Number       CoiHiuodity  Class 


1941 


mi 


1943 
Estimated 


Change 
1242 
1941 


Chang'. 

1943 
1942 


GrouD  II  -  Animals  and  Products 


170 
180 

181 
190 

191 

200 
201 
210 
220 

221 
222 


Horses,  mules,  ponies, 

&  asses 
Cattle  &.  Calves, 

single-deck 
Calves,  double- 
deck 
Sheep  (Sc  goats, 
single-deck 
Sheep  Fl   goats, 
double-deck 
Hogs,  single-deck 
Hogs,  double-deck 
Fresh  meats, N.O.S, 
Meats,  cured, dried 

or  smoked 
Butterine  &  Margarine 
Packing- house  products, 
edible,  N.O.S.,  not 
including  canned 


128,540 

143,356 

143,000 

/11.5 

— 

3,442,845 

4,407,239 

5,003,000 

/28.0 

/13.5 

86,189 

77,652 

85,000 

-  9.9 

/  9.5 

139,854 

142,194 

127,000 

/1.7 

-10.7 

807,473 

549,128 

1,505,420 

3,407,018 

944,353 

557,331 

1,857,200 

3,841,953 

906,000 

600,000 

2,346,000 

4,226,000 

/16.9 
/1.5 
/23.4 
/12.7 

-  4.1 
/  7.7 
/26.3 
/lO.O 

758,571 
e  27,959 

1,536,828 
65,140 

1,780,000 
117,000 

/100.3 
/133.0 

A5.8 
/79.6 

meats 

903,949 

1,024,216 

1,147,000 

/13.3 

/12.0 

230 

Poultry,  live 

17,503 

.  21,291 

30,000 

/2I.6 

Ao.9 

231 

Poultry,  dressed 

266,431 

349,291 

540,000 

/31.1 

/54.6 

240 

Egcs 

391,976 

39^^,386 

518,000 

/1.6 

/30.0 

250 

Butter 

439,628 

500,639 

471,000 

/  2.2 

-  5.9 

251 

Cheese 

294,716 

516,078 

455,000 

/75.1 

-11.  b 

260 

VJool 

552,467 

877,110 

798,000 

/58.8 

-9.0 

270 

Hides,  green 

b54,264 

859,252 

850,000 

/  0.6 

-  1.0 

271 

Leather 

176,656 

210,759 

190,000 

/19-3 

-  9.8 

280 

Fish  or  sea-aniiria.!. 

oil 

215,634 

179,005 

143,000 

-17.0 

-20.2 

281 

AnimaJ-s,  live,N.O,S.    1,913 

5,656 

12,000 

/195-7 

/112.1 

282 

AnLral  products. 

N.  0.  S. 

lT792^qi5„ 

2,104,633 

2,147,000 

.^.j£l7-4_ 

./  2.0 

810 

Total  Animals  cc 

Products 

16,810,149 

20,619,562 

22,634,000 

/22.7 

/  9.8 
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numb:3i  of  T0N3  OF  RSVE^iuE  fr:;ight  ORiGiFATED  FY  coml:oditi:]s 

FOR  THE  YE^S  191^2.^   194:^  and  1943  (estimated) 
(Percent  Change;  19A3  over  1942^  ana  1942  over  19-M) 


« 


I. CO. 

Number 


C  o.TLaQtiit  y  Cla  .s  s 


1941 


1  '''P 


/o 

% 

1943 

Ch&ni^e 

Clianf^e 

194?. 

19/i:' 

Estimoted 

1941 

194? 

GrouD  'H'   -  Products  of  Forests 


400 
401 


2 


Logs 

Posts,  poles, 

and  piling 
\/ood  (fuel) 
.Ties,  railroad 
Pulpwood 
L  umb  e  r ,  s  hi n^ e  s , 

and  lath 
431    3ox,  crate,  and 

cooperage 


40 
410 
420 
43 


'^0 


432 

440 
441 
V 


a 


443 


16,827,051   18,545,050    16,690,000   /10.2'    -10.0 


3,395,008 

942,073 

2,371,691 

14,353,04a 


materials 

Veneer  and  built- 
up  wood 

Rosin 

Turpentine 

Crude  rubber  (not 
reclaimed) 

Products  of  forests, 

^^'   0.  s.      2,032,649 


964,151 

406,025 

88,370 

970,784 


3,297,^27 

1,001,492 

3,458,667 

17,080,909 


2,638,000 

901,000 

2,767,000 

15,019,000 


-  2.9 
/  6.3 
/45.8 
/24.6 


1,073,577 

438,299 

82,544 


1,127,000 

425,000 

81 , 000 


/11.3 
/  7.9 

-  6.6 


414,000   -44.6 
2,890,000__  _./l4.4 


-20.0 
-10.  G 
-20.0 
-16.0 


26,022,781   32,523,812    27,643,000   /25.0    -15-0 


,565,508    2,719,035    2,719,000   /  6.0    /  0.0 


/  5.0 

-  3.0 

-  1-9 

-23.0 

-  4.0 


830 


Total  products 

of  forests   71,539,939   84,570,442    73, 31':^, 000   /l8o2     -13.3 
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mJliB^R  OF  TOI\rS  OF  rcSVENUE  FREIGHT  CRIGII^TED  BY  CCMi.lODITISS 
FOR  TIE  YEARS  1941,   1942,   and  1943   (Estimated) 
(Percent  Change;   I943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  1941) 


I.G.C. 

Nuiriber       Conimodity  Class 

Group  III  -  Products  of  iMines 


19A1 


1942 


■  .1943 
Estiirr.ted 


Change 
1941 


290 
300 
310 
320 
330 


331 
332 

333 

350 

351 

352 
353 

360 
370 

380 
390 


391 
392 


B20 


64,340,497 
335,195,420 

19,980,380 

100,129,663 

1,644,541 

617,729 

2,495,163 

6,682,896 


Anthracite  coal 
Bituminous  coal 
Coke 

Iron  ore 
Copper  ore  and 

concentrates 
Lead  ore  and 

concentrates 
Zinc  ore  and 

concentrates 
Ores  and  concen- 
trates, N.O.S. 
Gravel  and  sand 
(other  than  ,^lass 
or  molding) 
Stone,  broken, 

ground  or  crusiied  25,379,518 
Stone,  rough,I^.O.S.  3,718,013 
Stone,  finished, 

N.O.S. 
Petroleujii,  crude 
Asphalt  (natural 

or  petroleum 
Salt 
Phosphe^te  rock,  crude 

(^Tound  or  nob 

o^ound)  6,749,025 

Sulphur  (brimstone)  3,454,099 
Products  of  mines. 


69,350,352 

379,309,494 

22,411,748 

112,031,780 

1,562,406- 
673,167 


75,600,000 
404,450,000 

24,430,000 
116,500,000 


/  7.B 
/13.2 
/12,2 
/11.9 


3,129,492    3, 442-,  000   /25.4 


7 


,412,746    9,637,000   /IO.9 


216,708 
7,317,674 

6,652,273 
3,439,839 


38,495,804 
2,963,785 

212,153 
21,179,792 


25,000,000 
•  1,778,000 


,^51.7 

-20.3 


5,860,945 
3,800,564 


170,000  -  2.1 

25,416,000  /189.4 

■  4, 982, 000  -11.9 

4,370,000  /10,5 


6,308,852 
3,120,125 


6,120,000 
3,120,000 


-  6.5 

-  9.7 


M.  0.  S. 


m 


Total  products  of 
mines  684,433,639 


% 

han; 

1945 


/  9.0 

/  6.6 
/  9.0 
/  4.0 


1,656,000   -  5.0    /  6.V 
626,000   /  9.0    -  7.0 


/lO.O 

/30.0 


49,853,115   76,097,615    51,746,000   /52.6    -30.0 


-35.1 
-40.0 

-20.0 
/20.0 

-15.0 
/15.0 


3.0 
0.0 


.4S,.567.,0C7   50.656,312 J.3^'2lfcj000..  /  G.8    /  6.0 


804,577,132   012,719,000-  /l7.6    /  l.D 


MUi-IBHR  OF  TONS  OF  SEVEiVJE  FRSIGHT  OUIGINATEB  BY  COMi^'ODITIi^S 
FOR  TH3  YZMS  1941,   1942,   and  1943  (Estimated) 
(Percent  Cliange;   1943  over  1942,   and  1942  over  1941) 
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I.   C.   C. 

Nujiiber Co:ii'Tiodit.y  Class 


1941 


Group  7  -  Manufactures  &■   Miscellaneous 


450 

451 

452 

453 

460 
461 
462 

470 

471 

472 

490 
491 

500 

510 

511 
512 

513 

520 
521 

522 
523 
550 


333,5^0 
916,951 
316,748 


( 


B69,42 
5,180,900 

801,539 


Petroleum  oils, 

refined,  &,   all 

other  gasoline  36,217^258 
Fuel,  road  (Sc 

petroleum  resid- 
ual oils,  M.O.S. 14,573, 477 
Lubricating  oils  &. 

greases         4,179,442 
Petroleum  products, 

U.O.S. 
Cottonseed  oil 
Linseed  oil 
Ve^p;etable  oils, 

N.O.S. 
Sugar  (beet  or 

cane) 
Table  sirups  Sc 

edible  molasses 
Molasses,  blackstrap 

&:  beet  residual  1,205,294 
Iron,  pig  7,691,984 
Iron  (^  steel  -  6th 

Class,  IJ.O.S.       10,572,542 
Rails,  fastenings, 
frogs,  i:   switches 

2,365,852 
Cast  iron  pipe  & 

•   fittings        1,322,370 
Iron  a.   steel  pipe 

fittings,N.0.S.  6,045,834 
Iron  &  steel:   Nails 

&  wire,  not 

woven  2,363,816 

Iron  k   steel-5th 

class,  N.0.S.(tin 

and  terneplate)  41,440,836 
Copper:   Ingot,  matte, 

^  P^^  1,295,487 

Copper,  brass  &. 

bronze:   Bar, 

sheet,  pipe  711,467 
Lead  &  zinc:   Ingot, 

pig,  or  bar  '  1,819,951 
Aluminum:   Ingot, 

pig,  or  slab  194,051 
Llachinery  &  boilers 

3,190,102 


1942 


401,771 
355,354 


5,372,916 


C49,790 
7,507,416 


2,913,216 

1,348,077 
5,326,712 

2,357,974 


1943 
Esti-iiatjd 


Change 


% 


m^ 


^. 


1941 


19,290,092    23,148,000   /32.4 
4,642,176    5,106,000   /ll.l 


891,950 

1,790,648 

347,433 
4,357,478 


402,000 
870,000 
323,000 


/  4.7 

-  5.1 

/  12.2 


662,643    1,093,000   -23-8 


c 


,500,000 


/  3.7 


425,000   -29.5 
7,250,000   -  2.4 


2,913,000   /23.1 


1,146,000   /  1.9 
4,793,000   -11.9 


2,004,000   -  .3 


45,502,801    47,780,000   /9.8 
1,453,743    1,454,000   /l2,2 


1,026,000  /25.4 

1,898,000  -  1.6 

625,000  /78.9 

'4,794,000  /36.6 


Chang' 

1943 
1942 


30,443,361    28,921,000   -15.9    -  5.0 


/2C.0 
/lO.O 

/     .1 

-  9.1 
/64.9 
/  2.4 


1,275,593  1,212,000      /59.2  -  5.0 


-50.0 
-  3.4 


12,193,889         12,560,000      /15.3  /  3.0 


-15./^ 
-10.  u 

-15.0 

/  5.0 
0 

/15.0 
/  6.0 
/79.0 
/lO.O 


-  2  - 
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IvfUMBER  OF  TCIIS  OF  Rs!NIMJZ  FREIGHT  uRlGII^.TiD  3Y  C0:.i:;.0DiriES 
FOR  TVlL  Y1AR3  1941,   1942,   and  1943   (Estimated)  Cont'd 
(Percent  Chan^^e;    1943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  1941) 


/o 


I. CO. 

Nuinber       Co-rjnodity  Class 


1941 


1942 


1943 
EstiiTiated 


Change 
1942 

1941 


Group  V  -  Manufactures  ^   Miscellaneous  Cont'd 


540 

550 
551 

552 

560 

561 

570 

530 

5B1 

582 
583 

590 

591 
592 


593 

610 
611 

620 
630 
640 
650 
651 

660 

661 
662 
670 


Cement,  natural  or 

Portland  (bldg) 
Brick;  common 
BrickJ  M.O.S.,  Ci 

building  tile 
Artificial  stone, 

N.O.S. 
Lime,    cojomon   (quick 

or  slaked) 
Plaster  (stucco  or 

v/all)  and  dry 

kals  online 
Sev/er  pipe  ■!  drain 

tile  (not  metal) 
Agricultural  implements 

&  parts,  N.O.S, 
Ve  hi  c 1 e  s ,  ho  r s  e -d r a wn 

(JL   parts,  N.O.S. 
Tractors  ^.:  parts 
Railv.;ay  car  v.'heels, 

arJ.es,  L   trucks 
Automobiles  (passenger) 

Auto  trucks 

Aut  o  mo  b  ile  s ,  a ut  o - 
trucks,  .K.D.  c^- 
parts,  M.O.S. 

Automobile  Sc   Auto- 
truck tires 

Furniture,  metal 

Furniture,  other  than 


711,496 
374,124 


o73,328 

3,323,394 

725,393 

11,736,528 

1,301,583 


metal 
Beverages 
Ice 

Fertilizers,  N.O.S 
Nev: sprint  paper 
Printing  paper, 

N.O.S. 
Alcohol,  denatured 

or  wood 
Sulphuric  acid 
Explosives,  N.O.S. 
Cotton  cloth  &  cotton 

fabrics,  N.O.S.      553,806 


495,369 
395,897 

862,054 
4,716,893 

852,357 

13,445,321 

1,406,516 


500,000 
140,000 

600,000 

5,190,000 

695,000 

14,520,000 

1,266,000 


-30 . 4 
/  5-3 

/28.0 
AI.9 
/17.5 
/I4.6 

/  8.1 


572,757 

2,848,807 

837,388 


680,723 
4,632,463 
5,337,381 


953,000 

6,670,000 

10,670,000 


/18.9 
/62. 

/537. 


o 


% 

C  ha  nee 


19 


^ 


1942 


24,417,563 
1,927,939 

2e,05f:,744 
1,820,409 

19,640,000 
1,277,000 

/14=9 
-  5.6 

-30.0 
-30.0 

6,337,261 

6,670,497 

6,270,000 

/5.3 

-  6.0 

284,900 

326,600 

273,000 

/14.6 

-14.9 

3,277,995 

3,179,938 

3,053,000 

-  3.0 

-  4.0 

1,307,532 

893,742 

580,000 

-31.6 

-35.1 

933,603 

its 

1,110,899 

722,000 

/12.9 

-35.0 

906,719 

1 

640,872 

428,000 

-29.4 

-33.2 

25,382 
771,068 

45,823 
908,170 

34, 000 
886,000 

/80.5 
/17.S 

/25.8 
-  2.4 

562,546 

2,334,268 
809,051 

546,023 

513,000 

-  2.9 

-  6.1 

329,662 
1,838,094 

160,000 
2,750,000 

A1.2 
/133.4 

-51.5 
A5.6 

5,732,959         3,579,910  4,000,000      -37.6  /II.7 


/  1.0 
-64.6 

-30.4 
/lO.O 
/  5.0 
/  8.C 
-10.0 


2,308,876         2,249,846  2,205,000       -  2.6  -  2.0 


Ao.o 

A4.0 

Aoo.o 


1,003,2.67  1,254,000     /  81.2  /25.O 
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NIU3:^R  OF  TONS  OF  liilVEmfE  FREIGHT  ORIGINATED  BY  COAEDDITIi 
P'OR  niS  YS;uRS  1941,  1942,  and  1943  (Estimated)  (Cont'd) 
(Percent  Change;  1943  over  1942,  and  1942  over  1941) 


c 


I.e. 

Nu.Tiber 


Commodity  Class  1941 


].942 


1943 
Estimated 


Change 
1942 
1941 


€ 
p 


Chanfr'> 
19/h 


Group  V  -  Manufactures  &  Miscellaneous  (Cont'd) 


671 

680 
690 

691 

692 
693 

694 

695 

696 

697 
69S 

699 
700 

701 


840 


650 


Bagging  r^c  bags,  burlap 

gunny  or  jute      279, 4B2 
Canned  food  products. 

N.O.S.  7,066,627 

Tobacco,  manui'actui'ed 

products  303,967 

Paints  in  oil  and 

varnishes  370,885 
Furnace  slag  8,471,781 
Scrap  iron  and  scrap 

steel  16,269, 3S0 

paper  bags  & 

v/rapping  paper    2,025,874 
Paperboard,  pulp- 
board,  Y:alibo-^:.rd  3,977,764 
Bldg.  paper  and 

prepared  roofing 

materials 
Building  woodv;ork 

(millwork) 
Soap  &  v;a F. hi ng 

compounds 
GlaL;3,  flc.t,  other 

than  plate 
Glass:   Bottles, 

jars,  and  jelly 

glasses 
Manufactures  & 

miscellaneous. 


o 
<. 


2,071,54] 
617,89 

1,341,499 
570,602 


370,313 


444,000 


9,904,258    9,510,000 


335,485 


376,000 


421,082  316,000 

9,968,756  8,000,000 

18,627,513  18,628,000 

2,102,827  1,950,000 

3,969,583  4,*525,0C0 


2,545,757 
561,206 

1,400,249 
455,339 


2,164,000 
393,000 

1,400,000 
319,000 


/32.5 

A0.2 

/IC .  4 

/13.5 
/17.7 

/14.5 
/  ^S 

-  0.2 

/22.9 

-  9.2 

/  4.4 
-20.0 


N.O.S. 


n 
I 


Total  Manufactures 

&  Miscellaneous  336,603,030   376,528,328  395,495,000 

Grand  Total,  Car- 
load Traffic  1,209,559,423  1,403,611,854  1,435,830,000 


/2O.O 

-  4.0 

/12.1 

-25.0 
-20.0 

/  0.0 

-  7.3 
A4.O 

-15.  C 
-30 . 0 

0.0 
-29.9 


2,661,621  3,3oA,000         4,373,000         /26.4  /3C.0 


i^2c6y//a^^_.8£^£5^0K^  /0I.Q /18/7 


/11.9  /  5.0 


/ 


1  f'-.  ^ 


/  2.3 


# 
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REVEMUS  TOMS  ORI jljJAfi^n  BY  QIIARTERS,  19]:3 
(For  91  najor   classes   representing^  98.2  percent   of  rreicht) 


Glas 

ITo-. 


Coinmodity        Total   194-3 


tonnage 


First 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Fourtli 
Quarter 


» 


300 
320 
701 
290 
350 
392 


351 
513 
360 
450 


451 
540 
430 

10 
310 

20 
400 
693 
420 
640 
491 
662 
■  61 

50 
692 
490 
164 
680 
390 
3  70 
551 
163 
511 
470 

40 
452 
695 

90 
352 
391 
180 
^0 
210 

46^ 
60 


Situn.    coal  404,450,000 

Iron  ore  116,500,000 

Ilfrs    &  misc.        102,400,000 
Anthracito   coal   75,600,000 


Sand  ^  gravel 

liine'  products, 
nos 

Crushed   stone 

1  k  S   5th  cl. 

Crude   oil 

Pet.    oil   re- 
fined 

Fuel   ^z  rd.    oil 

Cerient 

Luiaber 

Wheat 

Coke 

Corn 

Logs 

Serap  1   Fz  ^ 

Pulp  wood 

Fertilizers 

I   h  S,    6th  cl. 

Explosives 

Mill   products, 

nos 
l/heat  flour 
F^arnace   slag 
Pig  iron 
Ag.    prod,    nos 
Canned  foods 
Phosp.    rock 
Asphalt 
Prick  Pz  tile 
Sugar  beets 
I   r'-;  S.    pipe 
Sugar 

Barley  ^z  rye 
Lube   oil   i:  gr. 
Paperboard 
Cotton  bales 


51,746,000 

53,676,000 
25,000,000 
47,730,000 
25,416,000 

28,921,000 

23,148,000 

19,610,000 

27,645,000 

33,170,000 

24,430,000 

16,570,000 

16,690,000 

18,628,000 

15,019,000 

14,520,000 

12,560,000 

10,670,000 

12,750,000 
12,034,000 
8,000,000 
7,250,000 
9,770,000 
9,510,000 
6,120,000 
'1,932,000 
6,2  70,000 
4,572,000 
4,793,000 
5,500,000 
6,214,000 
5,106,000 
4,525,000 
4,100,000 


Rough  stone,  nos  1,778,000 


Sulfur 
Cattle 
Salt 

Fresh  neat 
Posts  k   poles 
Cereal  foods 


3,120,000 
5,003,000 
4,370,000 
4,226,000 
2,638,000 
1,078,000 


101,00-,000  100, 00^), 000  102,000,000  101,450,000 

4,000,000  34,000,000  50,750,000  27,750,000 

24,200,000   25,600,000   26,100,000   26,500,000 

18,200,000   19,400,000   20,000,000   18,000,000 

14,000,000  16,200,000  12,200,000   9,346,000 


11,500,000 
5,700,000 

11,400,000 
6,200,000 

6,300,000 

5,800,000 

5,600,000 

6,200,000 

6,900,000 

5,950,000 

4,500,000 

3,600,000 

4,700,000 

4,300,000 

3,800,000 

3,100,000 

2,300,000 


3,095,000 
2,700,000 
2,300,000 
1,800,000 
2,100,000 
2,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,550,000 
100,000 
■  1,300,000 
1,350,000 
'1,400,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
'1,100,000 
600,000 
.  720,000 
700,000 
1,100,000 
950,000 
650,000 
2  70,000 


14,000,000 
7,600,000 

12,100,000 
6,700,000 

6,700,000 

5,700,000 

6,200,000 

7,200,000 

7,300,000- 

6,050,000 

4,100,000 

4,400,000 

4,650,000 

3,900,000 

4,200,000 

3,150,000 

^ 600, 000 


2 


3,150,000 
2,850,000 
2,300,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,900,000 
1,475,000 
1,500,000 
1,650,000 
60,000 
1,300,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
1,200,000 
850,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
950,000 
1,070,000 
1,000,000 
688,000 
270,000 


15,000,000 
6,400,000 

12,000,000 
6,300,000 

7,800,000 
5,600,000 
4,500,000 
7,  200, COO 
11,000,000 
6,150,000 
3,800,000 
4,600,000 
4,650,000 
3,600,000 
3,200,000 
3,300,000 
2,850,000 

3,205,000 
3,050,000 
1,800,000 
1,650^000 
1,650,000 
2,  500,. 000 
1,600,000 
1,300,000 
1,600,000 
300,000 
1,100,000 
1,400,000 
1,850,000 
1,. ^^00, 000 
1,100,000 
800,000 
400,000 
750,000 
1,300,000 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
650,000 
270,000 


13,176,000 
5,300,000 

12,280,000 
6,216,000 

8,121,000 

6,048,000 

3,340,000 

7,045,000 

7,977,000 

6,280,000 

4,170,000 

4,090,000 

4,628,000 

3,219,000 

3,320,000 

3,010,000 

2,920,000 

3,300,000 
3,434,000 
1,600,000 
1,800,000 
4,020,000 
2,510,000 
1,645,000 
1,182,000 
1,470,000 
4,112,-000 
1,093,000 
1,350,000 
1,764,000 
1,306,000 
1,025,000 
1,350,000 
278,000 
650,000 
2,053,000 
1,100,000 
1,176,000 
650,000 
268,000 
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320 
130 
560 
530 

661 
30 
110 
160 
201 
220 
282 
332 
333 
410 
431 
443 
500 
512 
522 
550 
591 
592 

41 
650 
651 

670 
694 
696 
698 
700 
101 

143 
650 

222 

330 
402 
432 
471 
520 

510 
521 

462 
162 
20 
120 
191 


Beverages 
Potatoes 
Lime 
Machinery  k 

boilers 
Sulfuric  acid 
Oats 

Citrus  fruit 
Veg.oils,  cake  .: 
Hogs,  dd    meal 
Cured  meat 
Animal  prod.nos 
Zinc  ore 
Ores,  nos 
Rail  ties 
Boxes  (^  crates 
Forest  prod., nos 
Rails 

Nails  ^z   wire 
Lead  f^-  zinc 
Brick 

Auto  trucks 
Auto  parts 
Rice 
Newsprint  paper 

Printing  paper, 
nos 

Cotton  cloth 

Paper  bags 

Bldg.  paper 

Soap 

Glass  bottles 

Cottonseed  meal 

&  cake 

Veg.  fresh,  nos 

Dried  oeans  ^c 

peas 

Packing  house 
prod. 

Copper  ore 

Fuel^vood 

Veneer 

Syrup  ^c   molasses 

Copper,  ingot  & 


pig 
Cast  iron  pipe 
Copper,  brass  F-z 

bronze 
Veg.  oils,  nos 
Flaxseed 
Hay  ^'   alfalfa 
Apoles 

■1.  a. 

Sheep  ^,   goats 


3,190,000 
4,497,000 
3,053,000 

4,794,000 

6,670,000 

3.,  995, 000 

3,424,000 

3,113,000 

2,346,000 

1,780,000 

2,147,000 

3,442,000 

9,33  7,000 

2,767,000 

2,719,000 

2,890,000 

2,913,000 

2,004,000 

1,898,000 

1,277,000 

2,750,000 

4,000,000 

1,139,000 

1,266,000 

2,205,000 
1,254,000 
1,950,000 
2,164,000 
1,400,000 
4,373,000 

1,227,000 
1,766,000 

1,419,000 

1,147,000 
1,656,000 
901,000 
1,127,000 
1,212,000 

1,454,000 
1,146,000 

1,026,000 
1,093,000 
995,000 
900,000 
839,000 
906,000 


1,200,000 

1,350,000 

700,000 

1,150,000 

1,550,000 
995,000 

1,100,000 
700,000 
600,000 
400,000 
520,000 
600,000 

2,000,000 
640,000 
650,000 
650,000 
750,000 
500,000 
440,000 
300,000 
600,000 
950,000 
450,000 
500,000 

600,000 
325,000 
500,000 
600 , 000 
350,000 
920,000 

450,000 
550,000 

400,000 

250,000 
420,000 
250,000 
260,000 
300,000 

380,000 
300,000 

250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
250,000 
230,000 
200,000 


1,300,000 

1,100,000 

800,000 

1,250,000 

1,650,000 
700,000 

1,050,000 
600,000 
550,000 
450,000 
530,000 
850,000 

2,500,000 
850,000 
650,000 
750,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500,000 
400,000 
650,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
325,000 

660,000 
325,000 
500,000 
650,000 
350,000 
1,050,000 

150,000 
500,000 

200,000 

250,000 
420,000 
200,000 
280,000 
300,000 

3  80,000 
300,000 

250,000 
250,000 
100,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,400,000 
750,000 
800,000 

.1,300,000 
1,720,000 
1,200,000 
500,000 
800,000 
450,000 
450,000 
550,000 
900,000 
2,300,000 
850,000 
700,000 
750,000 
750,000 
504,000 
485,000 
300,000 
725,000 
1,025,000 
100,000 
25,000 


'7 

o 


520,000 
325,000 
475,000 
500,000 
350,000 
1,150,000 

200,000 
300,000 

219,000 

300,000 
410,000 
200,000 
300,000 
300,000 


360,000 
280,000 

260,000 
250,000 
450,000 
200,000 
70,000 
200,000 


1,290,000 

1,297,000 

753,000 

1,194,000 
1,750,000 
1,100,000 
774,000 
1,013,000 
746,000 
480,000 
547,000 
892,000 
2,737,000 
427,000 
719,000 
740,000 
313,000 
500,000 
473,000 
277,000 
775,000 
1,025,000 
464,000 
316,000 

425,000 
279,000 
475,000 
414,000 
550,000 
1,253,000 


f 


427,000 
416,000 

600,000 

347,000 
406,000 
251,000 
287,000 
312,000 

334,000 
266,000 


Total  91  classes 

1,409,766,000 


266,000 
393,000 
245,000 
500,000 
339,000 
306,000 


317,965,000  360,258,000  378,628,000  35,291,500   ^ 
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tablh;  III 


COMMODITY  GROUPS  SFJP.crvM   tk  ^tUDY  OF  FKDERAJ,' CQc^mMi^r^ 
1.  Bulk  Grain  and  Sugar  Beets; 


( 


Class^loSo; "162-3)^*''  ^""^^'^   ^""^  ''''^'   ^^'^^'^^^^'    ^^^ar  beets. 


2.  Other  Cereals: 

,.,,T  ^^''®'  grain  nos;  flour,  wheat;  meal,  corn,-  flour  and.  meal, 
edi.le,  nos;  cereal,  food  preparations,  nos;  mill  products,  nos. 

3-  Cotton,  Hay,  and  Tobacco; 

Hay  and  alfalfa,-  straw;  tobacco;  cotton  in  bales;  cotton  linters, 
etc.  (Classes  7O-9I).  ^ 

h»     Perishables: 

Oranges  and  grapefruit;  citrus  fruits,  nos;  apoles;  bananas;  ber- 
ries; melons;  grapes;  peaches;  ivatermelons;  fruit,  fresh,  domestic, 
nos;  iruit,  iresn,  tropical,  nos;  potatoes;  cabbage;  onions;  tomatoes: 
vegetaoles,  fresh.  (Classes  110-lli3)  ''dooei., 

5'  "Live  Animals: 

Horses;  cattle;  calves;  sheep  and  -oats,  s.d.;  sheen  and  wats, 
d.d.:  nogs,  s.d.;  hogs,  d.d.;  poultry,  live;  wol;  hides,' green;  ani- 
mals. Live,  nos.  (Classes  170-201;  230;  260;  2/0;  281) 

6-  Animal  Procucts,  Edi^ile: 

Fresh  meats;  cured  meats;  nargarine;  packinghouse  products; 
poultry,  dressed;  eggs;  butter;  cheese.   (Classes  210-222;  2"^1-  2liO- 

7 .  IB.scellar.eous  Farm  Products : 

Beans  and  peas;  fruits,  dry;  vegetaoles,  dry;  peanuts;  products 
of  agriculture  nos;  animal  products,  nos;  fertilisers,  nos.  (Classes 
l:)L'-16u;  2o2:  6i40) 

8.  Coal  and  Coke: 


Anthracite  coa;  bituminous  coal;  coke.   (Classes  2yO-310) 


9. 


Ores: 


Iron  ore;  copper  ore;  lead  ore;  zinc  ore; 
products,  nos.   (Classes  320-333;  392) 


ores,  etc.;  mine 
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IC.  Sand^  Stone,  and  Jravel; 

Sand  and  gravel;  stone,  broken,  etc.;  stone,  rough;  stone,  fin- 
ished. (Classes  35^-3) 

11.  Sulfur  and  Sulfuric  Acid; 

Phosphate  rock;  sulfur;  sulfuric  acid.  (Classes  390-1;  661) 

12.  Oils  -  Vegetable  and  Animal ; 

Cottonseed;  cottonseed  meal  and  cake;  ve^^etable  oil  cake  and 
meal  except  cottonseed;  cottonseed  oil;  linseed  oil;-  -vegetable  oils, 
-  nos;  fish  or  sea  animal  oil.   (Classes  lOC-1;  l60;  ii6G-2;  280) 

13.  Iron  and  Steel ; 

Iron,  pig;  iron  and  steel,  nos;  rails,  fastenin-s,  frogs," 
svatches;  cast  iron  pipe  or  fitting;  iron  and  steel  pipe  or  fittings, 
•   nos;  iron  and  steel:  nails  and  wire,  not  woven;  iron  and  steel,  rated 
5th  class,  nos;  railv^^ay  car  v:heels,  axles  and  trucks;  furnace  slag; 
scrap  iron  and' scrap  steel.  (Classes  Ii90-!:;i3;  5^3;   692-3) 


II4.  All  Other  J-^etals; 

Copper:   ingot,  matte,  and  pig;  cooper,  brass  and  bronze:  bar, 
sheet,  and  pipe;  lead  and  zinc:  ingot,' pig  and  bar;  aluminum.:  ingot, 
pig,  and  slab.   (Classes  520-3) 

15.  Petroleum  and  Products; 

PetroleuTi]  crude;  asphalt;  petroleum  oils,  refined,  etc.;  fuel, 
road  and  petroleum,  nos;  lubricating  oils  and  grea^ses;  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, nos.   (Classes  360,  3/0;  U5C-3) 

16.  Forest  Products; 

Logs}  posts,  poles  and  piling;  wood  (fuel);  ties,  railroad; 
pulpwood;  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath;  box,  crate,  "and  cooperage  mate- 
rials; veneer  and  built-up  wood;  crude  rubber;  products  of  forests, 
nos.  (Classes  Ii00-l32;  Ul2-3) 

,17.  Appliances: 

Machinery  and  boilers;  agricultural  implements  or  parts,  nos; 
vehicles,  horse-drawn,  or  parts,  nos;  tractors  and  parts;  automobiles, 
(passenger);  auto  trucks;  automobiles  and  autotrucks  and  parts,  nos; 
automobiles  and  autotruck  tires;  furniture,  metal;  furniture,  other 
than  metal:  building  vrocdwork.  (Classes  530;  580-593;  6IO-I;  697) 


9 


• 


\ 
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ti 


18-.  Building  Material; 

Cement,  natural  or  Portland;  brick,  common;  brick,  nos, 
building  tile;  artificial  stone,,  nos;  lime,  common  (quick  or 
plaster  (stucco  or  wall):  and  dry  kalsomlne.   (Classes  5aO->6l) 

19.  LTanufactured  Food: 


and 
slaked); 


Salt,  sugar  (beet  or  cane);  table  sirups  and  edible  molasses; 
nolassGS,  blackstrap,  and  beet  residual;  beverages;  ice;  canned  food 
products.   (Classes  36O;  [t70-2;  620;  63O;  68O) 

20.  Pnper  and  Products; 

Newsprint  paper;  printing  paper,  nos;  p^-per  bags  and  v^-apping  pa- 
per; paperboard,  pulpboard,  and  wallpaper;  building  paoer-  and  preoared 
roofing  material.   (Classes  63'0-l;  69I4-6)  . 

21.  Chemicals ; 

Rosin;  turpentine;  alcohol,  denatured  or  wood;  explosives,  nos: 
paints  in  oil  and  varnishes.   (Classes  liUO-l;  660;  662;  691)' 

22.  Textile  and  Leather: 


(Class 


Leather;  cotton  cloth  and  cotton,  fabrics;  haggling  and  bags,  etc 
es  271;  6/0-1) 


23.  Glass  and  Tile  ; 

Sewer  pipe  and  draintile-;  glass,-  flat,  other  than:>late;  ^lass; 
bottles,  jars,  and  jell;  -lasses.   (Classes  570;  699;  700)'    ^'  ' 

2k'   Miscellaneous:  ■  ■  . 

Tobacco,  manufactured  products;  soap  and  washing  comiOounds; 
manufactures  and  miscellaneous,  nos.   (Classes  69O;  693,;  701) 


• 


X 
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TABLE  IV 

ss'Ti^jtsd  tons  origii\[/lted,  by  commodity  OROUPS 

TYPE  or  FRSIGHT  CAR,  A!TD  RELATIVE  IMPORTAFCE  OP  I^PE  OE  ERSICTT  CAR 

TO  THE  TOTAL  OE  EACH  CCM'IODITY  GROL!P 
Years  I9U1 ,  19U2  and  iqU-^)  (Thousand  Tons) 


T:^e  of  Car 


Box 

Hopper  (OT) 

Hopper  (CT) 

G-ondola 

Flat 

Refrigerator 

Stock 

Tank 

Other 


Grand 


551,702 

9.176 
2S5,207 

29,19^ 
30,0gg 

10,073 
Q6,l;gi 

552 


29.5 

3S.5 

.6 

19.9 

2.0 
2.1 

(1) 


t    0 

19U2 


U06 .  g27 

5'^i,^30 

10,U3S 

301,663 

2S,^2U 

2S,2S5 

9.017 
27,172 

557 


a  1     - 

i 


29„0 

37.9 

.7 

21.5 
2.0 

2.0 

b.2 
(1) 


iqi^i 


^50,372 

^67,J413 

9.U22 

25U,287 

25,072 

23.675 

7.^27 

71 . ^^1 

i+50 


i 


29.0 

^s.6 

21.0 
2.1 
2.0 

.6 

5.9 
(1) 


Products       of 
19^3  i  iqU? 


^.1^7 

13,SS2 
77 

132 


112, ^Q7      g5.5 
67s  .5 


3.1 

.1 

10.5 

.1 
.1 
.1 


97.^25 
767 

5.S12 
115 

1^,028 

72 

72 

126 


A. ^ri   culture 

i  19U1  i 


S2.9 

•     .6 

5.0 

.1 
11.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 


82,019     SI. 9 

681        .7 


5,Uqi 
10  S 

ii,6ng 

61 

^6 

99 


5.U 

.1 
11.6 

.1 
.1 
.1 


iGrand  Total  tv 
Commodity  Grout) s 

'i.^35,S3l 


100.0  1.1403,613   100.0   1,209,559  100.0         131,665   100.0  117,317     100.0  100,1714  100.0 


(1)      Less   than   .05 


# 


• 


—■•^     -  - 


€ 


SSTIM-^TSD  TONS  ORiaiHATED.  BY  COiniODITY  GROUPS,    l^s  qF  F-^iaET  CiR    MX 
B3LATIV3   I!..P0RTAHCE  OF  TYPE  OF  FRSIGHT  CAR  TO   THE  TOTAX  OF  EACH  CO;;:iODITl' "group    (co\-r'3) 

(Years  IQUi,    I9UP,   and  19I+3) 
(Thousand  tons) 


Type 

of  Car 

Box 

Hopper 

(OT) 

Eopper 

(07) 

G-ondola 

» 

Flats 

He frige 

rater 

Stock 

Tank 

Other 

Products       of 
19^3         i  iqU2 


^2.359 
1.243 

6 

11.755 

17,42U 

23 
327 

•     128 

. 5 


57. S 
1.7 
(1) 

16.0 

23.8 
(1) 

.k 
.2 

.1 


62 


forests 

igUi 


i 


'+8.927 

57.9 

1.465 

1.7 

7 

(1) 

13 .  590 

16.1 

19.980 

23.6 

24 

(1) 

385 

.k 

131  ■ 

.2 

.1 


'40.583 
1,211 

5 
11.710 

17,519 
21 

.  315 

128 
-.    ^^9 


i 


56.7 

1.7 

(1) 

l6.it 

24.5 

(1) 

.If 

.2 

.1 


Manufacturers 


194 


2. 


i 


198,053 
12,233 

^+.599 
96,400 

10.795 
7 ,  600 

37 
65,706 


7 


d 


50.1 

3.1 

1.2 

2i+.4 

2.7 

1.9 

(1) 

16.6 

(1) 


1942 


192,491+ 
13 , 245 

5.971 
90.245 

7,019 
7.5^0 

31 

59 , 923 

51 


1 


51.1 
3.5 
1.6 

24.0 
1  o 
2.0 

(1) 

15.9 
(1) 


Miscellaneous 


166,874 

11,402 

5,289 
83 , 1+10 

6,432 

5.632 

21 

57.  501 
1+^ 


^+9.5 
3.4 

1.6 

24.8 

1.9 

1.7 
(1) 

17.1 
(1) 


G-rarxd  Total  By 
Commodity  Croups 


73.317  100.0   84,571  100.0   71.541  100.0   305,^95  100.0  '  376.52?  IW.O   -^36,604  100.0 


(1)  Less  than  .05 


YMRS  1941,  I9l;2,  and  I9U3)  v   ^  ^; 

(Thousand  tons) 


Type  of  Car 


Box 

Hopper   (OT) 
Hopper    (CT) 
G-ondola 
Flat 

Refrigera'tor 
Stock     . 

Tank 

Other 


19U3     i 


Animal       and       Animal 


19h2 


i 


Products 
loUl 


<. 


I0U3 


r  0   d  u  c   t   s 


i 


0    f 


^.012    17.7 
19        .1 


^17 

5 

B.555 

9,037 

688 


1> 
(1) 

37. S 
Uo.o 

3.0 


3.968 
19 

300 

5 
7.66q 

7,971 
6SE 


19.2 
.1 

1.5 
CD 

3S.7 
3.3 


3.CUU 
16 

6.3U2 

6.535 
619 


18. 1 

66,^-^6 

^.2 

.1 

537, S?K 

66.1 



^,571 

.6 

1.5 

172.598 

21.2 

(1) 

8b6 

.1 

V.7 

28 

(1) 

3S.9 

5^h 

.1 

^.7 

2Q , 881 

3.7 



?96 

(1) 

6U,iiU 

515.83^ 

i^,U6i 

1Q1,716 

1.205 

2k 

557 
26.358 

^09 


G-rctnd  Total  by 
Commodity  Groups 


(1)  Less  than  .05 


M  i 


n  e  s 

70 


s.o 
6U.1 

.6 

.1 

(1) 

.1 

3.3 

(1) 


22.633100.0  20.620100.0    i6.g09   100.0   812.718  100.0    S0U,577   100.0 


19U1 


57.S52 

^U,ioU 
^,128 

15^,^27 

1,010 
22 

ksk 

13,13s 

25Q_ 


S.5 
66.^ 

.6 

22.5 

.1 

(1) 

.1 

1.9 
(1) 


Sgk,kj,k   100.0 


€ 
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TAEIEJ 
USE  OF  BQUIBISITT  BY  COmODITY  GROUPS  AND  CLASSES  -x- 


• 


Commodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


GROUP  I.     Products   of  Agriculture 


10    y/lieat 


20     Corn 


30     Oats 


UO     Barley  &  Rye. 


Ill     Rice 

li2     Grain,  NOS     . 

50  Blour,  wheat 

■ 

51  Meal,  corn 

52  Flour  &  Meal  edible 

60  Cereal  Food. preparations 

Edible,  NOS 

61  Mill  products,  NOS 


Assignment  to  equipment 


70  Hay  Sz   Alfalfa 


Percerit 
(2) 

Class  Of 
Car 
(3) 

99.55 
.31 
.09 

.    .05 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Other 

98.92 
.62 
.08 
.38 

Box 

Hopxr  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Other 

98.01 

1.7U 

.        .25 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Other 

99.2li 
.38 
.19 
.19 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Qondola 

Other 

100.00 

Box 

100.00 

Box 

99.91 
.09 

Box 
Other 

100/00 

Box 

100.00 

Box 

99.17 
■    .83 

Box 
Ref. 

99.17 
.13 
.U3 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Ref. 

98.56 
l.hU 

Box 
Stock 

• 


71  Stravf 

•80  Tobacco,  leaf 


90  Cotton  in  bales 


100.00 


Box 


98.83 

Box 

.78 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.39 

Stock 

99.50 

Box 

.10 

Gondola 

.10 

Flat 

.10 

Stock 

.20 

Other 

-  2  - 
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Gomriodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


91  Cotton  lintnrs,  noils  and  regins 


100  Cottonseed 

101  Cottonsepd,  meal  and  cake 
110  Oranges  and  Graoefruit 


AssigiLment 

Percent 
(2) 

to  equipment 
Class  Of 
Car 
(3) 

99.32 

.68- 

Box 
Other 

100.00 

Box 

100.00 

Box 

2.80 
97.20 

B(3X 

Ref. 

Ill 


Lemons^   limes,   and  citrus  fruits  IJOS       9.76 

90.2ii 


120  Apples,  fresh 


121  Bananas 


122  Berries 


123     Cantaloups  and  melons,   NOS, 
12ii     Grapes,   fresli 


125     ?(.^aches,   fres 


126     Uatcr melons 


n 


127     Fruits,   fresh,   domestic,   IIOS 


128     Fruits,   fresh  tropical,  NOS 


130     Potato-. s,   other  than  sweet 


liiO     Cabba^T 


gQ 


ll;l     Onions 


ll[2     Tomatoes 


Box 


Ii.68 
95.32 

Box 

Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

1.32 
2.6a 

96.  oa 

Box 

Stock 

Ref. 

15.38 
8a.62 

Box 
Ref. 

50.30 
ai.70 

Box 
Ref. 

2.90 

.as 

96.62 

Box 
Stock 

Ref. 

50.00 
50.00 

Box 
Ref. 

2.13 
.18 

Box 
Hoo  ;»cr 

.36 
97.33 

Stock 

Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

1.60 

98.  ao 

Box 
Ref, 

3.00 

7.00 

90.00 

Box 

Stock 
Ref. 

# 


-  3  - 
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« 


Coiiimoditv  group  or  class 


(1) 


lh3     Vegetables,  frosh,  NOS 


150  Beans  and  peas,  dried 


l5l  Fruits,  dried  or  evaporated 


152  Vegetables,  dry  NOS 


160  Vegetable-oil  cake  and  meal, 

except  cottonseed 

161  Peanuts 


162  Flaxseed 

163  Sugar  bt.ets 


l6Ii     x^oducts  of  xigriculture,  NOS 


810     Total  Products  of  Agriculture 


GROUP  II.     Anijials   and' Products 

I70     Horses, 'mules,   ponies,   and  asses 

180     Cattlo  and  calvv^s,   single  deck 


Assignment  to 

Percent 
(2) 

equipment 
Class  Of 
Car 
(3) 

2 .  21; 

.15 

.80 

.15 

96.66 

Box 

Plopoer   (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Stock 

Ref. 

96.60 
.liO 

Box 
Ref. 

90.i;8 
9o2 

Box 
Ref.  . 

3.25 
96.75 

Box 
Ref. 

99.75 
.25 

Box 
Ref. 

89.97 
10.03 

Box 

Ref. 

100.00 

5.ltO 
6.60 

86.1i0 
1.60 

96.9ii 

.07 

1.16 

.07 

•  89 
.80 

.07 


1.35 

98.6 


o5 

1.61 

2.15 
96.21 


Box 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

FLit 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Gond  ola 

Flat 

Ref. 

Tank 

Other 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Flat 

Stock 

Ref. 

Tank 

Other 


Box 
Stock 

Box 

Gondola 

Stock 


/ 


-h  ' 
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Comiiiodit";^  jronp  or  class 


(1) 


181  Calves,  double-deck 

190  Sheep   and  goats,  single-deck 

ft 

191  Sheep  and  ^'oats,  double-deck 


200  Hogs,   siu<jle-deck 

201  Hogs,  doublt5-deck 


210  Fresh  meats-,  NOS 


220  Meats,  cured,  dried,  or  smoked 


221  Butterine  and  mar^^arine 


o^ 


222  Packing -house  prod.,  edible,  NOS, 
not  including  canned  meats 


230  Poultry,  live 


231  Poultry,  dressed 


2I4O  Eggs 


250  Butter 


251  Cheese 
260  V/ool 


270  Hides,  green 

280  Fish  or  S'-a-aninnl  oil 


281  Animals,  live,  NOS 


282  Animal  prod.,  IIOS,  (other  than 
fert.  (?:  fert.  materials) 


Assignment  to  equipment 

C:^ass  Of 
Percent        Car 


(2) 


100.00 

100.00 

.50 

99.S0 

100.00 


(3) 


stock 

Stock 

Box 
Stock 

Stock 


.50 

9^.50 

Box 
Stock 

.87 
99.13 

Box 
Ref. 

52.50 
1;7.50 

Box 
Ref. 

3.50 
96.50 

Box 
Ref. 

7.00 

87.00 

6.00 

Box 

Ref. 
Tank 

100.00 

Stock 

ioo.oo 

Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

.50 

99.50 

Box 
Ref. 

100.00 

Ref. 

100.00 

Box 

100.00 

Box 

50.00 
50.00 

Box 
Tank 

20.00 
80.00 

Stock 
Ref. 

liU .  00 

.90 

9.75 
.23 

.12 

19.50 
25.50 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Flat 

Stock 

Ref. 

Tank 

m 


-5  - 
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Comnodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


GROUP  III   Products  of  Mines 

290  Anthracite' Coal 


300  Bituminous  Coal 


310  Coke 


320  Iron  Ore 


330  Copper  Ore  and  Concentrates 


«    ft 


331  Lead  Ore  and  Concentrates 


332  Zinc  Ore  and  Concentrates 


333  Ores  and  Concentrates,  NOS 


350  Gravel  or  Sand  (other  than  glass 
or  moulding) 


Assignment  to 

equipment 

Class  Of 

Percent 

Car 

(2) 

(3) 

»                                            ■•                        ■ 

a.70 

Box 

92.30 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.60 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

2.liO 

Gondola 

.^.37       .      : 

.    Box 

71;.  60 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.08 

.Hopper  (C.T.) 

19.71; 

Gondola 

.05 

Flat 

.13 

Stock 

.03 

Other 

1.81 

Box 

79.93 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.2li 

Hopoer  (C.T.) 

Ik.dh 

Gondola 

.06 

Flat 

.06 

Stock 

.06 

Other 

3.68 

Box 

83.65 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.27 

Hop-)er  (C.T.) 

12.i40 

Gondola 

h.oo 

Box 

.  ii8.20 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

1.80 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

li6.00 

Gondola 

1;3.00 

Box 

3.20 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

53.80 

Gondola 

1;6.00 

Box 

36.]iO 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

1.20 

Hopper   (C.T.) 

16. UO 

Gondola 

23 .  20 

Box 

J4I.8O 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

6.30 

Hopner  (C.T.) 

28.70 

Gond  ola 

5.20 

Box 

19.00 

Hopner  (o.T.) 

•60 

Hopoer  (C.T.) 

75.05 

Gondola 

.15 

Flat 

o 
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Commodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


35l  stone,  broken,  ground,  or 
crushed 


352  Stone,  rough,  NOS 


353  Stone,  finished,  NOS 


360  Petroleum,  crude 

370  Asphalt  (natural,  by  product 
or  petroleum) 


380  Salt 


390     Phosphate  rock,   crude   (ground 
or  not  ground) 


391     Sulphur  (brimstone) 


392     Products  of 'Mines,  NOS 


820     Total  Product's   of  l 


.vlines 


Assignment  to 

equipment 

Class  Of 

Percent 

Car 

(2) 

(3) 

1.90 

Box 

hl»30 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.Oii 

Hopoer  (C.T.) 

55.10 

Gondola 

I.I45 

Flat 

*21 

Other 

2.20 

Box 

20.1;0 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.50 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

68,80 

Gondola 

8.10 

Flat 

15.00 

Box 

6.30 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

60.30 

Gond  ola 

I8.ii0 

Flat 

100.00 

16.95 

.25 

82.80 

9ii.56 

•  63 

I4.I8 

.63 

68,69 
13,78 

iii.U5 
3.08 

57.90 
6.00 
6.00 

27.80 
2.30 

32.10 

39.80 

2.50 

2lu70 

.10 

.10 

.50 

.20 


Tank 

Box 

Gondola 

TanJ-c 

Box 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Ref . 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

Gondola 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Hopoer  (C.T.) 

Gond  ola 

Tank 

Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

Gondola 

Flat 

Stock 

T<^k 

Other 

Box 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

Gondola 

Flat 

Stock 

Tank 

Other 
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Commodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


GROUP  IV.  Products  of  Forests 


iiOO  Logs 


• 


liOl  Posts,  poles,  and  piling 


U02  Wood  (fuel) 


I4.IO     Ties,   railroad 


1;20     Pulp  wood 


Ii30     Lunbc.r,   shingles,   and  lath 


Assignment  to  equipment. 

Class  Of 
Percent  Car 

(2)  (3) 


k31     Boxtf  crate,   or  cooperage  materials 


i;32     Veneer  and  built-up  wood 


IiijO     Rosin 


8.02i 

!3qx 

.31 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

3U.0li 

Gondola 

57.  U6 

Flat 

.     .15 

Stock 

20.22 

Box 

.90 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

35.57 

Gondola 

U2.9h 

Flat 

.37 

Stock 

29.80 

Box 

5.00 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

13.60 

Gondola 

50.70 

Flat 

.90 

Stock 

51. U7 

Box 

.80 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.20 

Hopper   (C.T.) 

38.17 

Gond  ola 

8.50 

Flat 

.61 

Stock 

.    .25 

Other 

53.70 

Box 

5.10 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

11.10 

Gondola 

28.iiO 

Flat 

l.ljO 

Stock 

.30 

Other 

85.65 

Box 

1.00 

* 

•     Hopper  (O.T.) 

7.50 

Gondola 

5.70 

Flat 

•  -15 

Stock 

93.50 

Box 

.20 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.50 

Gondola 

.50 

Flat 

.20 

Stock 

.10 

Ref. 

98.10 

Box 

1.30 

Gondola 

.60 

Flat 

79. a7 

Box 

20.53 

Tank 
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Cornmodity  group,  or  class 


(1) 


Ulil     Turpentine 


LiUZ     Crude  rubb«ir 

(not  reclaimed) 

• .  .  .  "  ■ "        ' 

kk3     Products  of  Forests,  NOS 


Assignment  to  equipment 

Class  Of 
Percent  Car 

(2)  (3) 


_  ..  :  y    _ 

50.00 

Box 

■  50.00,. 

.  ..:.  v:.Tahic     - 

97*lli 

■Box 

2.86 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

85.95 

Box 

I.I4O 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

6.50 

Gondola 

■5.10     • 

■     Flat 

.35 

Stock 

.70 

Ref. 

GROUP  V.     Mfg.   and  Miscellaneous 

•  ■     I  I   II        I -  I     I, 

U50  Petroleum ^oils,  refined,  and  all 
other  gasolines 


1^51  Fuel,  road,  and  petroleum 
residual  oils,  NOS 

ii52  Lubricating  oils  and  greases 


li53  Petrolc^um^  products,  NOS 


h60  Cottonseed  oil 


i|6l  Linseed  oil 


Ii62  Vegetable  oils,  NOS. 


li70  Sugar  (beet  or  cane) 

» 

1;71  Table  sirups  and  edible 
molassQs 

ii72  Molasses,  blackstrap  and  beet 
residual 

i;9Q  Iron,  pig 


15.75 

81.22 
.03 

BCK 

Tank 
Other 

1.00 
99.00      ' 

Box 
Tank 

53.60 

a6.]iO 

Box 
Tank 

80.70     - 

8.90 
10. ho 

Box 

Ref. 

Tank 

7.50 
92.50 

Box 
Tank 

liS.OO 
52.00 

Box 
Tank 

18.30 

6.10 

75.60 

Box 

Ref. 

Tank 

100.00 


Box 


72.50    ' 
27.50 

Box 

Tank 

7.8J4 

92.16 

Box 

Tank 

.51 

3.07 

95.69 

.73 

Box 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

Gondola 

Flat 

m 


\ 


\ 
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% 


Commodity  group  or  class 


(J-) 


511 


512 


h91     Iron  and  Steel,  rated  6th  class 
.in  official  classification  NOS 


500  Rails,  fastenings,  fro^-s,  and 
switches 


510  Cast-iron  pipe  or  fittings 


Iron  and  Steel  Di^e  and  fittings 
NOS 


Iron  and  Steel:  nails  and  wire, 
not  v^roven 


513  Iron  and  Steel,  rated  5th  class 


520  Copper:  Ingot,  matte  and  pig 


521     Copper,   bra53s,   and  bronze: 

bar  and  pipe 


522  Lead  and  zinc:  Ingot,  pig,  or  bar 


523  -alum-inum:  Ingot,  pig  or  slab 


530  Machinery  boiler 


Assignment  t 

0  equipment 

Class  Of 

Percent 

Car 

(2) 

(3) 

.75 

Box 

11.36 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

.05 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

87.70 

Gondola 

.Ih 

Flat 

10.60 

Box 

1.32 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

78.60 

Gondola 

9.28 

Flat 

.20 

Other 

23.75 

Box 

.85 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

.30 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

7I4.00 

Gondola 

1.10 

Flat 

11.00 

Box 

2.20 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

8U .  90 

Gondola 

"1.90  -^ 

Flat 

91.70 

Box 

1.10 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

a.  20 

Gondola 

3-00 

Flat 

25.00 

Box 

1.60 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

70.50 

Gondola 

2.90 

Flat 

96.30 

Box 

2.7ii 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.96 

Gondola 

97.25 

Box 

.70 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

2.05 

Gond  ola 

97.00 

Box 

.50 

Hopoer  (O.T.) 

1.50 

Gondola 

1.00 

Flat 

96.00 

Box 

li.OO 

Gondola 

^li.OO 

Box 

.25 

Hopper  (OiT.) 

22.10 

Gondola 
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Comniodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


ShO     Cement,  natural  or  Portland 
(building) 


550  Brick,  common 


551  Brick,  NOS,  and  building  tile 


552  Artificial  Stone,  IJOS 


560-  Lime,  common  (quick  or  slacked) 


561  Plaster  (stucco  or  wall)  and 
•  dry  Kalsomine 

570  Sewor  oipe  and  drain  tile 
(Not  metal) 


580  Agricultural  implements  and  narts, 
•   NOS 


581  Vehicle,  horse-draym,  and  parts, 
■  NOS 


Assignment  to 

equipment 

Class   Of 

Percent 

Car 

(2) 

(3) 

82,00 

Box 

.70 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

16.90 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.liO 

Gondola 

96.00 

Box 

.65 

Hooper  (O.T.) 

-1.65 

Gond  ola 

l.IiO 

Flat 

.30 

Stock 

98.80 

Box 

.25 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.75 

Gondnla 

.10 

.10 

^Ul\ 

85.00 

Box 

lIuOO 

Gondola 

1.00 

Flat 

73.50 

Box 

2.30 

Hopper  (O.T.') 

22.00 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

1.72 

Gondola 

.38 

Flat 

.10 

Other 

99.00 

Box 

1.00 

Hopper  (Q.T.) 

91.00 

Box 

1.20 

Hopxr  (O.T.) 

3.10 

Gondola 

h.70 

Flat 

70.00 

Box 

1.50 

Gondola 

28.50 

Flat 

0 


100.00 


Box 


582 •  Tractors  and  Darts 


583  RaiSlr/ay  car  wheels,  axles,  and 
trucks 


\ 


\ 


50.00 

Box 

.25 

Hopoer  (O.?.) 

3.75 

Gond  ola 

1 1.6 .00 

Flat 

iii.5o 

Box 

73.75      ■ 

Gondola 

11.75 

Flat 
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% 


CoiTimodity  [jroup  or  class 


(1) 

590  Automobiles  (poss.) 


5 91  Autotrucks 


ri 


592  Autoinobiles  and  Autotrucks,  K.D, 
and  p'lrts,  NOS 


593  Automobile  and  autotruck  tires 


Assignment  to  equipment 

Class  Of 
Percent        Car 
(2)         (3) 


li5.5o 

Box 

.55 

Hop-oor  (O.T.) 

36.30 

Gondola 

17.65 

Flat 

60.20 

Box 

.20 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

19.20 

Gondola 

20.1|0 

Flat 

52.1i5 

Box 

.15 

Hopper   (O.T.) 

Uo.oo 

Gondola 

7. ho 

Flat 

97.30 

Box 

2.70 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

610  Furniture,  metal 

611  Furniture,  oth>  r  than  metal 


100,00 

99.  33 
.22 

.a3 

.02 


Box 

Box 

Gondola 
Flat 
Other 


620  Beverage 


630     Ice 


1;3.95 
.05 

51.00 
5.00 

31.50 

68.50 


0"^^ 


Buu. 

stock 

Refr-i^ereitcr 

Tank'. 

Box 
Refrir^erator 


6hO     F'^rtilizers,   NOS 


71,81 
10.00 

.li3 
17.76 


Box 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

r-ondola 


# 


650  Nevfsprint  piiper 

651  Printing  paper,  NOS 

660     Alcohol,   denitured  or  wood 


661     Sulphuric  acid 


662     Explosiv.G,  NOS 


100.00 

100.00 

UO.OO 
60,00 

2.60 
97.IiO 

96.69 
1,89 
.16 
.16 
,79 
.31 


Bo 


X 


Box 

Box 
Tan.v 

Box 

Tanl: 


Box 

Hopaer  (O.T.) 

Gond  ola 

Stock 

Re fig. 

Other 
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Commodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


/; 


670  Cotton',  cloth  or  cotton 


fabric^  NOS 


671  Bagging  find 
or  .iute 


680  Canned  f.ood  products  NOS 


690  Tobacco,,  mfg.  products 


/■ 


091  Paints  in  oil  and  varnishes 


692  Furnace  ,slag 


693  Scrap  iron  and  scrap  stcol 


69U  Piper  b?.gs  :ind  rrrapping  paper 


695 


696 


Pap(;rboard,  pulpboard  and  wall- 
board  (paper) 


Assignment  to  equipment 

Class  Of 
Pc^rcent        Car 


(2) 


100.00 


bags,  burlap,  gunnj^,    100.00 


100 . 00 


Building  paper  and  prepared  roofing  100.00 
ra:iterials 


697  Building  v.-oodwork  (mill^-^ork) 


698  So.;p  and  rrashing  compounds 


699  Glass,  flat,  othtr  than  plate 

700  Glass:  Bottles,  jirs,  and  jelly 

glasses 


(3) 


Box 


Box 


72.12 

Box 

.08 

-    Stock 

27.80 

Ref . 

98.00 

Box 

2.00 

Ref. 

92.00 

Box 

8.00 

Tank 

3.70 

Box 

6a.  70 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.30 

Hop'X^r  (C.T.) 

31.20 

Gondola 

.10 

Other 

2.91 

Box 

5.02 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

91.73 

Gondola 

.31 

Flat 

.03 

Other 

99^00 

Box 

1.00 

Ref. 

Box 


Box 


98.00 
2.00 

Box 
Gondola 

98.00 
1.50 

.50    ..  _ 

Box 

Ref. 
.    Other 

98.00 
2.00 

Box 
Gondola 

90.00 
10.00 

Box 

Ref. 

4 


m 
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% 


CoiTinodity  group  or  class 


(1) 


701  ManuT-ictures  and  Miscellaneous 
NOS 


Assignment  to 

equipment 

Class  Of 

Percent 

Car 

(2) 

(3) 

80.20 

Box 

1.70 

Hopper  (O.T.) 

.W 

Hopper  (C.T.) 

7.00 

Gondola 

3.00 

Flat 

.10  . 

Stock 

1.50 

Ref. 

6.00 

Tank 

.05 

Other 

P-jrccntage  distribution  c  ilculated  from  available  data  obtained  from 
the  "Two  Diy  Sample  S^udy  of  TerritorialJlIovement  of  Carload  Tr.iffic, 
May  17,  and  Septenb-^r  23,  19U2",  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^ 


y 
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